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NOTICE. 

In the preparation of this volume the editor has made use of material 
found in the Congressional Record without giving credit to the several 
Senators and Representatives whose remarks have been utilized, except 
in cases where the character of the debate was such that names must 
necessarily appear. The services of Hon. W. W. Curry, of Indiana, are 
acknowledged in the preparation of the work. The tables used have been 
verified and corrected throughout the entire work. The figures can there- 
fore be quoted with absolute assurance by speakers and writers. Great 
care should be talien in noticing the black-faced titles of the book, as 
this will guide the reader invariably to the subject without the use of an 
index. All important matter relating to money is found under the head- 
ings of " Currency " and *' Coin." The volume has been prepared under 
great disadvantages to the editor, by reason of the haste and confusion 
incident to the work of the campaign and the closing hours of Congress. 
It is therefore not so full and complete in all it details as at first contem- 
plated by the editor ; but we believe it to be sufficiently so to be of inval- 
uable assistance to those interested in the subjects herein contained. 

THOMAS H. MoKEE, 

September 12th, 1894. Assistant Secretary, 

^Copyrighted 1894, by Thomas H. McKee.) 
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ORIGIN AND PRINCIPLES 

OF THE REPUBLICAN 

PARTY. 



PoUtloal parties exist in all free governments, representing: opinknu 
and purposes more or less coherent. Many of these parties are eTanM- 
oent, because representing passing phases of public opinion; but soma are 
permanent and endure for generations. Their organizations are neoeMa- 
rily loose, their declarations often incongruous, and their personntl Mah 
stanlty shifting; but still there are certain permanent tendencies in pub- 
lic affairs around which parties must adhere, under whateyer changes oi 
names, and pursuing whateyer dififerent immediate results. This will 
be found true of all parties in the United States. 

UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 

During the reyolutionary war the colonies were kept together Iqrthe 
spirit of patriotism, and the pressure of a common enemy. At its dose the 
necessity presented itself of maintaining some sort of union in order to re- 
ceiye recognition in the &mily of nations. A confederation was formed; 
but its utter inefficiency soon became apparent, and they were driven 
to the adoption of the present Constitutional GoTemment in order to form 
a more perfect Union fbr the purposes enumerated. Before and during the 
formation of this government there was developed a very wide and per- 
manent difference of opinion as to what should be its scoi>e and dharaeter. 
Before the war the colonies were independent of each other, having no po- 
litical connection except through the distant mother country. In th« fbatm 
mation of the new government, one class insisted en maintaining this lBde<i 
pendenoe as Sovereign States, while another demanded a united eoontry 
under one sovereignty. Between these extremes, as a matter ef neoeasltyj 
the Constitution was finally adopted. The independence of the States was 
preserved in all that related to their local affairsywhile the general govern- 
ment was made sovereign in all that concerned their external relations. 
The Constitution was- formed in the name of the people, and not of fli«l 
States. It was declared to be the supreme law of the land« even as againsl 
the state constitutions, and the nation was charged with the supreme auJ 
therity of guaranteeing to each state a government, repnblioan in temJ 
Ob Ihe other hand, it was to be a government ef delegated powerit aad au 
rnot delegated was expzeesly reserved tellM states iMpeettfulf^aiM 
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THE HRST TWO PARTIES. 

And now at once began politioal contests as to what powers were delega-j 
ted, and what reserved, and therefore as to whether the United States was' 
a Nation or a Confederacy, and as to what it might and should do, and 
what it might not and should not do. In this controversy, which haSj 
not yet ceased, we find the origin and explanation of the permanent party 
divisions of the country. One side, realizing the disintegrating influen-j 
cesof local interests, jealousies, and ambitions, and the necessity for a 
strong common government to combine and hold these in permanent 
union, interpreted the constitutional grants of power broadly, insisted 
strongly on the supreme powers of the nation, and came to be called 
** Federalists." The other side, realizing the tyranny of centralized power, . 
and the tendency of sovereigns, of whatever kind, to oppress the people, 
insisted on a strict construction of the constitutional grants and a lim- 
itation ol govermental action to its narrowest limits, and came to be| 
called " Republicans." And so the Federalists and Republican parties be-{ 
came the first parties to divide the voters of the country. It would not 
be correct to say that either of these parties consistently maintained its 
principle, or desired to push it to its ultimate results; but it is unques-' 
Uonably true to say that each was decidedly influenced thereby in its 
treatment of current i)olitics. A logician might say that Federalism, 
must necessarily end in centralization, and a loss of the independence oi 
the states, and that Republicanism, as set out in the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia Resolutions, must necessarily end in secession and national disso- 
lution. This may be true, but party politics is not logical, and so long' 
as the two tendencies can be made to balance each other, the present 
f^mework of our government may be very well preserved. 

SLAVERY IN POLITICS. 

In accounting for the present Democratic and Republican parties and 
the controversies between them, it is impossible not to see the influence oi! 
the original party difference. On the collapse of the nullification move-' 
ment, under the vigorous repression of President Jackson, the strenuous' 
advocates of state sovereignty proceeded to intrench themselves behind' 
the institution of slavery, and to convert the Democratic party into its ad- 
vocate. The inconsistency of slavery with free institutions wasgenerallyj 
felt and acknowledged from the beginning, and in the Constitution are ev-j 
ident marks of unfriendliness toward it But the right of the States to' 
continue tt where it existed was not disputed, and no power to deal 
with it there was given to the general government. The most ardent) 
Abolitionist did not pretend that it could be gotten rid of by National 
authority. Indeed, they denounced the Constitution because of its im-' 
potanoe in this respect. But the question of slavery was one which 
not be kept out of politics. Should new States be admitted with 
liinli it be allowed to exist in aoy plaoe under exdlnaiye 
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SI.AT15BT IN POIiITICS, (Continned.) 

national control ? Should the interstate traffic in slayes be permitted ? 
Under what provisions of law should fugitive slaves be returned ? Such 
questions would not down, but led to passionate controversies, and in- 
volved questions of constitutional power and duty, as well as of policy. 
The admission of Missouri led to protracted and bitter debate, and the 
compromise division of territory proved ineffectual. The annexation oi 
Texas and the acquisition of new territory by the Mexican war added 
fuel to the flames, which the compromise measures of 1850 did not 
quench. The Kansas-Nebraska controversy quickly arose, and the 
Civil war soon followed. Up to the Missouri compromise the northern 
wing of the Democratic party was not committed to the extension of Slav- 
ery, nor the party avowedly pro-slavery, although from the days of Jack- 
iton's breach with the nullifiers it was becoming more and more infected 
ivith the virus of the state sovereignty, pro-slavery poison of Calhoun- 
ism. At no time was the Whig party an anU-slavery party. Among 
the most strenuous opponents to slavery extension were leaders in the 
Democratic party of the North, but their exertions were in vain against 
the slave propagandists of the South. The Whig leaders strove success- 
fully to keep their party organization firom taking sides and thereby 
sealed its death warrant The storm of slavery agitation swept every- 
thing before it, and parties were compelled to allign themselves on the 
issues thus aroused, or give way to othersu 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

By the repeal of the Missouri compromise the last pretext was re- 
moved, and the Democratio party stood revealed as the instrument of 
slavery extension. The Whig party was dissolved after its imbecile cam- 
paign of 1852, and the Kepublican party arose to take its place. This 
party was not organized to abolish slavery in the states where it existed, 
but with an unalterable determination to prevent its extension into any of 
the territories either north or south of the Missouri line. The new party 
was composed of the body of the Whigs, and of large accessions 
from the Democratic party of such as would not be committed to 
the extension of slavery, and some of such Democrats were among its 
most conspicuous and ardent leaders. Its first national campaign, under 
John C. Fremont, was not successful in the election of a President; but the 
large vote that it polled, and the increasing dissensions in the Democratic 
ranks, were ominous to the propagandists. The four years of President 
Buchanan's administration were entirely under their control, and were 
spent in preparing for the eventuality of Bepublican success. Mr. Lin- 
coln's election led to the immediate execution of their plans. The Govern- 
ment had been disarmed, its navy dispersed, its treasury emptied, and its 
credit sadly impaired. Before Mr. Lincoln's inauguration, seven states had 
passed ordinances of secession, and a Ck>nfederate Government was set up 
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Tn BXFUBUOAN BABTT, (Cestined^ 

at Montgomery, Alabama. United States vessels, ibrts, mints, and othez 
jpropertj had been taken possession of. The flaijr had been fined on in 
'Charleston harbor, and troops made prisoners of war in Texas. 

POLITICS OF THE REBELUON. 

i It is not proposed here to deal with the events or the crimes of the oiyil 

Var, but solely to oall attention to its politics. 

The men who organised and led in this secession and war, declared then, 
and the survivors of them declare now, that they committed no crime, that 
they had a oonstitational right to do as they did. They declared the Con- 
stltation was a compact between Sovereign States; that these States had 
no common sovereign, and each was therefore compelled to Judge for itself 
of the infraction of that compact and of the proper remedy to be applied; 
that the abolitionist states had repeatedly violated that compact, and there- 
fore, they had a right to secede, and to establish such new confedera- 
tions as they might deem most advisable. When Mr. Lincoln was in- 
augrurated, he had not only to face the acta of violence which had been 
idommitted, and which constituted war, but also the political doctrines 
'by wliich they were sought to be justified. If the United States was 
merely a Ck>nfederacy into which Sovereign States had entered, and from 
'which they might recede at their pleasure, then what was he to do but 
let the "erring sisters" go? His predecessor, Mr. Buchanan, had denied the 
Iconstitutional right of these states to secede; but he had also denied the 
right of the General Government to prevent them from doing so. The 
Nation had a right to live, but it had no right to prevent the secessionist 
from cutting its throat; and so he remained inactive while the Confederacy 
was being organized. 

I It was not so that Mr. Lincoln and the Republicans read the Constitution. 
They understood the United States to be a Nation, its Constitution to be the 
supreme law of the land, its Courts tobecomi)etentto Judge of trespasses 
by one state on the rights of another, and its Congress able to fhmish reme- 
dies for all ¥rrongs against their constitutional rights. They not only de- 
nied the right of secession, but held that the Government must preserve its 
own existence against domestic insurrection as promptly as against foreign 
invasion; and held that the President was clothed with ample authority 
to see that the laws were everywhere faithfully executed, its property pre- 
served, its functions discharged, and its flag respected. The political issue 
thus Joined, led to four years of dvil war, but in the outcome the Nation was 
successful and the Confederacy destroyed. Inthe course of the struggle 
the immediately exciting cause, slavery, was overthrown as a military 
necessity, and it is a common observation that secession perished with 
slavery. But is this correct ? The overthrow of slavery has been confirmed 
by an amendment of the Constitution, hut has there been any snoh amend- 
ment making any moreclear the respectlTeEichtittf tbe Sftttsa and of the 
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POIJTICS OV TKK BXBXEAIOir, (OmUkwA.) 

States, or any mozte oertain tho obligatfrni <tf perpetual union T It la T«ry* 
true that those engaged in oondaotLng this seoession moyement haTSI 
returned to their allegiance to the General Goyemment, and deolaie thai 
they haye no Airther purpose or desire to seek a dissolution of the UnionJ 
In this there is no doubt of their perfect sincerity. But havt th&^ 
renounced their doctrine of State SoTereignty, or admitted that they weni 
mistaken in their eonstruotioB of the Constitution t With an issue te eeaJ 
solidate sectionB, is not seoession as possible to-day as it was im 18I9T 

STATE SOVEREIGNTT STILL THE DEMOCRATIC CREED. 

The truth is, at the close of the war the confederates went bodily faite th4 
Democratic party, and are now in Aill control of its politics. They weni 
out from it to organize their Confederacy in accordance with itsprtaoiplesil 
and they returned to it without any profession of change of ftdtli. lli«y' 
reentered its ibllowship not as repentant prodigals, but as rlghtftU hefzsj 
and dominate it to-day as they did before the war. Compare their control 
as described by Alexander H. Steyens, and their control now as showB ii^ 
the Senate and House ef Bepresentatiyes. Now as then, the Bepubttoanl 
party stands for National soyerelgnty, and the Demoeratio party ibr thej 
soyereignty of the States. And this primary difference will be Ibund to 
underlie the position of these parties on eyery current question. Bleotion 
laws, tarifTla ws, bank laws, health commissions alike receiye their party 
coloring from this; and this difference is the key to unlock all parl^* eonJ 
troyersies. 

TARIFF ISSUE BEFORE THE WAR. 

The Democratic party as at present constituted was organised under the 
administration of President Jackson. Up to his election, differenoeif 
concerning the tariff had been personal, not sectional. But the stoppage o^ 
the slaye trade in 1808, the iny ention of the cotton gin, increasing the profit- 
ableness of that staple, the concentration of political power in the hand sol! 
the slaye masters, and other causes had been working a reyolutionin pub- 
lic opinion concerning the institution. In the northern states there were 
comparatiyely few slayes ; their labor was found to be unprofitable, and 
it was gradually abolished. In the South, slayes adyanced in price by^ 
reason of cutting off the foreign supply, and their labor in the cotton 
fields was found to be profitable to the owners, howeyer wastefiil to th^ 
community at large, and so the opinions of the two sections grew apartj 
The slaye owners grew to desire free trade, in order to obtain Ibreign 
goods at the lowest price and to find markets for their eottos. They 
deprecated manufactures at the North, preferring that that secttoa remain 
agricultural and raise abundant food products for their slaye laborers] 
And these eoenomic differences became clearly sectional, and culminate<| 
when Soutli Carolina proposed to nullity the tariff acts of 18^ and IttS^ 
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It WMi then thAtOaUumnism took a definite position in fayor of slaTcry' 
asrlffhti JMT M, of frM trade in the interest of slavery, and of the sabjaga-' 
tkm 9i tbe D^mooratio party to the will of the slave oligarchy. The 
immediate dispute oonoeming the tariff was settled for the time being by 
a eompromiae aot, gradually reducing the duties at stated periods. In 
IMO the Whig party elected General William H. Harrison as President, 
obtained a majority of members in Congress, and passed the protective 
tariff of 1842. In 1844 the Demoorats were successful, and in 1846 repealed 
the Whig measure, and passed the tariff of 1846, commonly called the 
^ Walker Tariff. " Its character may be best stated in the language of 
tho national Democratic platform of 1848. 

" jRe9olv0d, That the flruits of the great political triumph of 1848, which 
elected James K. Polk, * • • have Hdfllled the hopes of the Democ- 
racy of the Union, * * * in the noble impulse given to the cause of 
f)ree trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the more 
equiJ, honest, and productive tariff of 1846. ** 

Notwithstanding this boast, events proved that this f^ee trade measure 
was neither equal, honest, nor productive. During the fifteen years of 
its existence, with its modification in 1857, the balance of foreign trade 
was constantly against us, to meet which we sent abroad all the gold 
taken f^om the rich mines of California. The crash, postponed by the 
Mexican war and its events, came in 1867, of which President Buch- 
anan says: 

" With all tbs elements of national wealth in abundance, our manu- 
ikctures were suspended, our useftd public and private enterprises were 
arrested, and thousands of laborers were deprived of employment and 
reduced to want. " 

Mr. Buchanan tries hard to persuade himself that this was not due to 
the tariff, but with an empty treasury, declining revenues, and ad 
valorem Arauds, it was useless, and he was compelled to say to Congress: 

** It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the govern, 
ment will require a modification of the tariff during your present session! 
for the purpose of increasing revenue. In this aspect I desire to reiterate! 
the recommendation contained in mv last two annual messages in favori 
of imposing specific instead of ad valorem duties on all imported artioles 
to which these can be properly applied. " 

And so this unequal, dishonest, and unproductive tree trade measure, 
which had squandered S4(fo,000,000 * of gold in buying foreign goods,| 
which we ought to have made ourselves, and created a public debt ot 
150,000,000 ffireiB 4oAel«nt revenue, gave place to the Morrill protectivo 
tariff of IMl, with the incoming of the Republican party. 

• Expert of tpMte 9<ai,lSt,116( Importa of specie $38,400,856; Lom $406,067,388. 
t Amout 9i rMlB «tkt J«l7 U 1846, $IS,8B6,3Q8 ( UBOnat J«U 1. 1888, i6i,868;HB. 
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bEMOCRATIC POSITION SINCE THE WAR. 

Since the war the Democratic party has never had the courage to avow 
its free trade principles, but with all its changes it has still drifted 
Daek toward its old position. In 1864 it declared in its national 
platform Ibr ** a tariff for reyewie ui>on foreign imports, and such equal 
taxation under the internal revenue laws, as will afford incidental protec- 
tion to domestic manufactures.'' In 1872 it supported Horace Qreeley on a 
platform whieh *' recognizing irreconcilable differences of opinion with 
regard to the respective systems of protection and free trade, we remit 
the discussion of the subject to the people in their congressional districts." 
In 1976 it denounced " the present tariff," declared " reform is necessary 
}n Ihe sum and modes of federal taxation," and that " we demand tiiat all 
Dustom-hoose taxation shall be only for revenue. " In 1880 it simply 
proposed *' a tariff for revenue only." In 1884 it indulges in along tirade 
of denunciation of Republican tariff legislation, pledges itself " to revise 
the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests," declares that " it is not 
proi>osed toix^ure any domestic industries, "but that '* the necessary re- 
duction can and most be effected without depriving American labor of 
the ability to compete successAilly with foreign labor, and without im- 
posing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased 
cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher rate 

t»f wages prevailing in this country." In 1888 it is still of opinion that 
n relbrming the tariff *'our established domestic industries should 
not be endangered," but that "due allowance for the difference between 
the wages of American and foreign labor, " so as to " encourage every 
branch of such industries." But in 1882 it recovers from this lapse into 
protectionism, and declares— 

"We denounce Bepublican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the 
ereat majority of the American people for the benent of the few. We 
declare it to be a fdndamental principle of the Democratic party that the 
federal government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only. " 

And here, at last, it gives an honest utterance to its sentiments. No 
tnore tenderness concerning "established industries"; no more twad- 
dle about " allowing for difference of wages" ; no " incidental protec- 
tion " nonsense. No " protection is a fraud " ; " tariff for revenue only " ; 
" the government is a federation ; " " the constitution does not permit the 
protection of any industry." And so the Democratic party plants itself 
again on its ante-war, State sovereignty platform of free trade. Such 
are its declarations. We shall see how it attempts to carry them out. 



Those who carried the war for the Union 
and equal and nnlTersal freedom to a Tlctorioas 
issue, can never safely relax their visilance until 
the ideas for which they fought have become em- 
bodied in the endnrinff forms of individual and 
national life. -J. A. Garfield. 



Ml matter In this volume is arranged in alphabetical order by sec- 
tions, the BLACK FACED LETTERS indicating the subjects. 



AD VALOREM DUTffiS VS. SPEOHC DUTIES. 

AN AD YAIiOBEM DUTY 

Is a stated percent, that is levied upon the 
value of the goods imported. Illustration: The duty on certain 
manufactures of silk is fifty per cent, of their foreign value. 

A SPBOIFIO DUTY 

Is one laid on the quantity of the goods imported ; it 
is so much per yard, per ton, per bushel, etc., without regard to the cost ; 
for example : ** Eggs, 6 cents per dozen," or " Wheat, 25 cents per bushel." 

An ad valorem duty, as the name implies, is a certain per cent, of the 
value of the goods at the point of shipment ; for example, " Horses and 
mules, "20 per cent, ad valorem." 

Each of these methods of rating has advantages over the other in 
special cases, and in some instances it seems best to combine them. But 
where practicable the specific duty is to be preferred to the ad valorem. 

In the first place, the ad valorem duty is more favorable to ftaud. It 
is usually difficult to judge the difference in the valae of two articles, 
while on the other hand standards of weight and measure can easily be 
applied. As Henry Clay once said, in speaking against ad valorem 
duties, ** Let me write the invoices and I care not who fixes the duties." 

In the second place, the ad valorem duties aggravate the fluctuations 
in price of imported goods and of revenue from them, each increase in 
import price being accompanied by an increase of duty, and vice versa. 

And in favor of specific duties it may be said that they encourage the 
importation of better goods. Thus, if the duty on horses is so much a 
head, it has the effect of barring out the poorer grades. 

In " reforming backward " from the specific duties of theMcKinley act 
toward* ad valorem duties, the committee has ignored the teachings of 
experience as recorded in history. 

The subject was discussed by the ** Fathers of the Constitution," who 
ioined in framing our first tariff, v\dth marvelous directness, intelligence, 
and foresight, and with a decided preference for specific duties. 

AIi£XANDEB HAMII<TON, 

In 1795, then Secretary of the Treasury, said : 
" In other nations experience has led to contract more and more the 
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number of artidM rated ad valorem, and, of coarse, to extend the num- 
ber of those rated speoifioally." 

■XOBBTABT OF THB TBUASUBT GAJLSJLTIS, 

In 1801, said: 
" In order to guard as &r as possible against the value of goods being 
underrated in the invoices it would be eligible to lay specific duties oo 
all 8uch«articles now paying duties ad valorem as may be susceptible oi 
that alteration.'' 

SBGBBTABT OF THB TBUASUBT OBAWFOBB, 

In 1817, under a resolu- 
Uon of Ck>ngress, made a thorough investigation of the subject, and 
reported: 

** It is certainly prudent to diminish, as far as practicable, the list oJ 
articles paying ad valorem duties." 

He recommended the transfer of over one hundred articles fix>m the ad 
valorem to the specific schedule. 

At the session of Congress, 183&-'40, President Van Buren forwarded a 
message covering reports of the Secretary and the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, with opinions of Attorneys General Butler and Orundy, and 
letters firom collectors of customs in all the principal ports pertaining to 
the practical>peration, for about six years, of ad valorem duties. It waa 
the unanimous Judgment of these officers that the ad valorem system was 
*'|unequal, uncertain, unsafe, diverse in its construction,.ii^urious to the 
revenue, oi>en to unfair practices, and greatly expensive, from the num- 
ber of i>ersons required to execute it" 

JAMBS BUOHAlTAir, 

In 1842, on the floor of the Senate, said : 
" I am not only opposed to any uniform scale of ad valorem duties, bul 
to'any and all ad valorem duties whatever, except where, from the nature 
of the article imported, it is not x>ossible to subject it to a specific duty." 

WAIiTBB FOBWABD, 

Then Secretary of the Treasury, favored specific 

duties because of *' the security of the revenue against evasions." 

DANIBI. WBBSTBB, 

In 1846, presenting, in his argument to the Senate, 
many instances of fraud under ad valorem duties, said : 

'* It has been the experience of this Government alwajrs that the ad val- 
orem system is open to innumerable frauds. What Is the case witfa 
England? In her notions favorable to free trade has she rushed madly 
into a scheme of ad valorem duties? Sir, the system of ad valoreno 
d-uties is not free trade, but fraudulent trade." 



If Xatlonftl pride and l(atlonal 

ave worth preBerrms* then American indastrie* 
and American labor most be protected by tariff 
laws from the minoos competition of the cheap 
labor of European and Asiatio countries. 

—Senator J. H« GaUincwt of New Hampshixe* 



AD TAIiOBUM DUTUBS, (Continued.) 
SECBETABT OF THIS TBEASUBT MBBEDITH, 

In 1849 said: 
** A Bpecifio duty is more easily assessed, more favorable to commerce 
more eqoal, and less exposed to fraads than any other system." 

ftSCBBTABY HANKING, 

The first Democratic Secretary of the Treasury 
since the war, reported on the relative merits of specific and ad valorem 
duties. In preparing this report, wliich was transmitted to Congress iu 
1815, he took the preliminary step of addressing an inquiry to the men 
of practical and 8i)ecial experience, consisting of all the collectors and 
Treasury agents of long service and high standing. The answers were 
without exception in favor of specific duties, and many of them were 
esi>eciaUy forcible in their condemnation of the ad valorem system. 



. JAMBS I>. POWBB, 

A special agent of sixteen years service, made 
the following strong statement: 

" Ad valorem rates of duty afibrd temptations and opportunities for 
fraud which cannot be guarded against, even by the most rigid rules and 
vigilant watchi^ilness. The assessment of values under this system is 
based upon expert knowledge of values, the most uncertain and arbitra- 
ry methods that could be devised, * ♦ ♦ Fraud of this nature is difli- 
oult to detect, and more difficult still to establish. In the absence of doc- 
tunentary proof it resolves itself into a mere difference of opinion between 
experts." 

OliBTJSIiANB ADMINISTRATION: 

On the basis of this expert evidence 
the following strong position was taken in two separate Treasury reports. 

** That very extensive frauds have, during many years, been perpetrated 
upon the revenue by false invoice value, I cannot doubt. ♦ * * Sellers 
openly propose to buyers in those cities[the great cities of Europe] to make 
a fictitious invoice for use at the custom-house in this country."— /Secretory 
Mawning^ 1885. 

*• It is therefore desirable that in revising and reducing rates of duty they 
should be made specific instead of ad valorem so far as the nature of the 
merchandise will admit. Theoretically considered, ad valorem are pref- 
erable to specific duties; but in practice * * * the former are the too easy 
source of deception and inequality at the custom-house."— Secretary 
Fairchild, 1887. 

PHII.ADBI<PHIA BECOBD. 

That great Democratic organ, in its issue 
of December 1, 1893 says: 
•* One of the most unsatisfactory features of the new tariff bill is its ar- 
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Fre« trade will offer free raw materials 
without power to ase them, which is no more 
than to fftve a man rofAes who wants a shirt. 

—Senator Justin S. Morrill, Vermont. 



AJ> VAIiOBSM DUTIBS, (Continued.) 

bitrary substitution of ad valorem for specific duties. This is contrary 
to the policy of commercial nations that have had quite as much experience 
as our own with the operation of tarifTlaws. Every government of Europe 
has found itself obliged to adopt the specific system of duties in view oi 
the temptations and opportunities to commit fraud on the revenues. 
What with corruption, inside and outside of the custom-house, these gov- 
ernments have seen that it would take an army of officials, constantly 
watching each other, to protect the revenues from fraudulent artifices 
under the ad valorem system. It will scarcely be pretended that the ad- 
ministration of the revenue laws of this country is more honest, or that 
there is less cunning in evading them, than in most other countries. In 
fact the only serious frauds upoii the customs of this country are in under- 
valuations under the ad valorem form of duty, and of this honest mer- 
chants are constantly complaining. 

But the bill itself is violently inconsistent with its own theory of ad 
valorem duties, as many absurd examples will show. Barley, oatmeal, 
rye, and other farm products are reduced to an ad valorem duty of 2{) 
per;cent. and rice is reduced from a specific duty of 2 cents to 1^ cents at 
pound. What was the necessity for this distinction? Was it feared that 
an ad valorem duty on rice would expose the enormous rate of protective 
tax?" 

TH£ CINCINNATI BNQUIBEB, 

Another great Democratic newspaper 
gives its testimony to this effect : 

" If all imports are to bear an equal proportion of the burden of taxation, 
the natural way to ascertain this proportion would seem to be by an ad 
valorem tax ; that is to say, a tax of such a percentage on the vulue of 
the article imported. But expenence has taught that the ascertainment 
of the value of imports is attended with great difficulty. It has been 
discovered that all importers are not honest ; that some of them have' 
arranged with the houses from which they purchase foreign goods tc< 
make up for them two invoices, the one invoice a true one and the otiiei 
a false one. The true one governs only the paymeht for the goods and 
the computing of the profits on their sale in this country. The false one, 
is presented at the custom-house as a basis for the payment of duties. 
Of course the false one represents that the goods were purchased for 
much less than they really were." 

FOBBION COVNTBIBS. 

What has experience taught the older nations of 
the world ? We can judge from this : At the present time England has 
88 duty items, all specific: France, 619, all specific; Austria-Hungary, 
857, all specific ; Russia, 440, all specific ; Sweden, above 300, all speci- 
fic; Denmark 63, all specific; Germany, 4.>4, all but 2 specific; Italy 
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If tlii» OoTenunent will undertake the 
policy of International arrange 
•llTer and ffold, that policy will im 
-Senator William : 



AD TAIiOBEM DUTISS, (Contlnned.) 

&S7, all but 1 specific; Norway, about 500, all bat 6 specific ; Spain, 808, 
all batl specific. Is the Ways and Means Committee wiser, than all the 
nations of the world? 

Almost the only American authority of any consequence that the com- 
mittee can quote in support of ad valorem duties is Robert J. Walker. 
Secretary of the Treasury in Polk's Administration, and author of the 
tariff bUl of 1846. 

SEOBBTABY DANIBL MANNINQ 

Said this concerning that act: 
'* Undervaluations seem to have abounded under the tariff law of 1846." 

It is pretended by some that the Democratic party feiTors " incidental " 
protection. 

JAMI&S BUCHANAN, 

Sjtid on this subject : 
** Ad valorem duties deprive American manufacturers of nearly all th« 
benefits of incidental protection." 



AGRICULTURE, 



AGBICUIiTUBE. (See also Farmers,) 

AGRICULTURE IN 

1846, Wlien Democrats and Bevenue Tariff wera Bless- 
ing the Country. From an Ohio Newspaper. 

The Sheriff of Muskingum County, as stated by the Quemaey Times 
in the summer of 1842, sold at auction one four-horse wagon at ^.60 ; 
ten hogs at 6i cents each ; two horses (said to be worth 950 to |75 each) at 
$2 each ; two cows at ^l each ; a barrel of sugar at t^l.50, and a store ol 
goods at that rate. , In Pike County, Mo., as stated by the Hanibal 
Journal^ the Sheriff sold three horses at t^l.50 each ; one large ox at 12i 
cents ; five cows, two steers and one calf, the lot at $3.25 ; 20 sheep at 13i 
cents each ; 24 hogs, the lot at 25 cents each ; one eight-day clock at ^.50 ; 
lot of tobacco, seven or eight hogsheads, at §5 ; three stacks of hay, each 
at 25 cents, and one stack of fodder at 25 cents. 

AOBICUI.TUBB, STATISTICS OF (See Farms.) 

AGRICULTURE, BENEFITS &C. 

Who are the poor farmers, and 
vy|jcro are they found? They are found in the sections of the Union 



When I talk about waffes I use the word Im 
its broadest sense, as the prloe and value of servloe^ 
whether of brain or muscle. 

—Hon. Thomas B. Beed» Maine. 



AGBIOUIiTUBlB, (Continued.) 

where the States are giyen np almost wholly to agrionltare; they are 
found in localities where the market for the products of their farms 

is hundreds if not thousands of miles away from the places where 
they are produced. Another illustration is given by Prof. Dodge 
which still further demonstrates the benefits of protective tariff leg- 
islation to the farmers of America. In the grouping of the States, 
he farther shows the value of products per capita to the individual 
cultivator. His statistics show that in the first group of States, where 
the population engaged in farming is less than 30 per cent, that the 
value of the products of the farm per capita to individual cultivator avera- 
ges $457, in the second class it averages f^39i, in the third class $261, and 
in the fourth class $]60; in other words, a man engaged in agriculture in 
any of the first group of States, for the same labor in the cultivation of 
the same number of acres, will make 185 per cent, more than the individ- 
ual cultivator in the States where over 70 per cent, of the population is 
engaged in farming. 

These facts ought to satisfy even a British free trader that agriculture 
is more profitable where it has a market at the door of the farmer for all 
that he raises on his farm. 

AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OR Its new chief being meas- 
ured by tlie farmers of tlie country, 

li Grover Cleveland in the selection of a Secretary of Agriculture had 
searched this broad land over with the single purpose of finding and 
placing in power the worst American enemy of the American agricultur- 
ist, he could not have made surer work than in the choice of Secretary 
Morton, whose unrelenting hostility to the farmers of our country has 
already been abundantly proved. This extremely prejudiced and ama- 
zingly self-opinionated officer has deliberately undertaken and is now 
earnestly prosecuting the work of breaking down the principles which 
have been established for half a century for the equalization of our agri- 
cultural interests with those of other great industries, and which reached 
their full maturity under the able administration of Mr. Morton's great 
predecessor. The scientific Investigations made for the Department and 
covering the available information obtainable throughout the world 
were a special feature of Secretary Busk's work is so enlarging the scope 
of the Department that there might come to the plain everyday agricul- 
turalist the scientific and practical information that would enable him to 
so conduct his work as to secure the best results. Mr. Morton used his 
first opportunity to contract and cripple this arm of the work and rend- 
ered the great expenditure which had been wisely made, under the au- 
thority and direction of Congress, in its behalf almost useless. 

Another glaring instance of Mr. Morton's maladministration is seen in 
his curtailment of the meat inspection service. The pretense made by 
foreign governments that American meats were diseased and unwhole- 
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Oonn««s has repeate^lj* and not ** without 
•nceest, airected their attention to the enooorase- 
snent of manof aotures. The object is of too much 
conseqnenoe not to insure a continnanee of their 
eff <Nrt8 every way whieh shall appear eligible. 

— Georffe Washinvtoa. 



A-GBICUIiTUBE, DKPABTMJBNT OF (Continued.) 

some, under which they were denied admission to the markets of I2a- 
rope, was one of the great obstacles that confroted Secretary Rusk at the 
beginning of his term of office. The problem was an old one, and its sol- 
ution had been deemed hopeless, but through the energy of the Secretary » 
the system of meat inspection was so enlarged and extended that Euro- 
pean buyers became satisfied that there was no longer a chance of their 
being imposed upon by the imi)ortation of unsound meat from America i 
and the restrictions were removed, the foreigpi markets opened to the 
products of our stock farms, and under the new impetus thus given our 
exportation of beef and pork was vastly increased, to our great profit. 

One of the first and worst acts Mr. Morton found it possible to aooomp- 
llsh was the curtailment of this meat inspection, and by this means he 
has been and is engaged in wresting from our live stock interest the pro- 
tection thrown around it by General Rusk, and we are again laid open 
to the charge by foreign governments that we are nursing pleuro- pneu- 
monia and other dread diseases, so that we have every reason to fear that 
we shall soon again be confronted by the fact that the ports of entry in 
France and Germany are closed against our beef and pork, which means 
a loss only to be estimated in millions. 

The farmers of the United States will soon be called upon to indorse 
the acts of Secretary Morton at the ballot box. Indorsing Morton con- 
demns Rusk. 

AGRICULTURE, Department work under Republican Control, 
Resume of the work. 

1. Contagious pleuro-pneumonia, which threatened the entire cattle in- 
dustry of the country, completely eradicated. 

2. Losses from Texas fever almost entirely prevented. 

8. The treatment of cattle on board ship regulated, and cruelty and 
avoidable losses prevented. 

4. The danger of introducing disease with imported animals removed. 

5. The prohibition against the admission of our x)ork, which had been 
enforced for years by Germany, Denmark, Austria, France, Italy, and 
Spain, removed. 

6. From one-half to 1 cent per pound added to the value of our pork in 
the markets of the United States and Great Britian, when bearing the 
United States Government inspection certificate. 

7. The triumphant reiiitation of allegations of contagious diseases among 
American cattle shipped abroad, as the result of a system of inspection of 
American live cattle abroad and of individual identification. 

8. The sugar industry placed upon a footing which promises ultimate- 
ly to supply the entire domestic consumption with a home-grown prod- 
act. 

14 



If by a reT«rsal of our policy the home 
market is destroyed» where, on the face of the 
«)arth» will the farmer tarn to dispose of hin Mur- 
plus vrodncts? 

—Hon. J. C. Borrows, Mlchiffan. 



A.6BI017I.TI7BJS. DBPABTMSNT WORK (Contlnned.) 

9. Indian c6m suocessfuUy introdaced as a human food in tiie leading 
countries of Europe, with a likelihood of adding to the value of that crop, 
even in years of the greatest production. 

10. The first steps taken toward the extension of our trade in Agricul- 
tural products throughout Latin- American countries. 

11. Measures adopted to effectually check the growing imports of raw 
cotton IVom abroad. 

12. The saving to farmers and horticultnralists annually of millions of 
dollars, by successfully combating the depredations of diseases and in- 
sects on vegetation. 

13. The wide extension of the Weather Bureau servioe In the special in- 
terest of agriculture. 

14. The publication of the three books, viz., Diseases of the Horse, Cat- 
tle, and Sheep, have alone been worth more to the agricultural interests 
than the entire cost of the Department for four years under Secretary 
Rusk. 

By a comparison of the year 1882 with the year 1889, the last year of 
the first Cleveland Administration, we— 

Increased our exports of bacon, hams, and lard by 919,000^000. 

Exported $12,000,000 more of beef products. 

Exported ^16,000,000 more live cattle. 

Exported ^^150,000,000 more of cereals; namely, wheat, |115,000,000; flour, 
128,000,000, and com, $7,000,000. 

Exported $2,500,000 more seed. 

Exported $1,500,000 more f^its and nuts. 

Exported $2,000,000 more oil cake and meaL 

Increased the foreign sale of all agricultural products by $276|000,000. 

What is the farmers' department of this Oovemment doing under its 
present head? Instead of expanding and continuing the efforts 
inaugurated by Secretary Busk to elevate the American farmer 
and promote his material interests, a system ot false economy has taken 
the place of the intelligent and progressive policy maintained for the four 
years of President Harrison's Administration. Meat inspection, the key- 
stone to the successful raising of the foreign prohibition of our meat prod- 
ucts, has been curtailed, sugar experiments practically abandoned, pre- 
ventive measures against the recurrence of pleuro-pneumonia withdrawn, 
aud the work of the scientific divisions of the Department contracted. 

AGRICULTURAL IBIPLEMENTS, SALE OR (Prices abroad 
and at Home.) 

The Democrats for a long period have been claiming that agricultural 
Implements have been sold abroad or in foreign countries cheaper 
than they are sold to the customers in the United States. In support 
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Xt may be a qaestloa as to how far this 
OoTemment or anj ffOTenunent shoiild go in 
lerlslAtinir to fumisli work for Ita eitisens; bnt 
thoro slioiild bo no question that to elose up the 
avoMM of omploTinent abeady cr e at ed Is vieloiis 

—Senator James MeMinaa, MIehtgan. 



▲OKIOUIiTUKAIi IMPIiBMlSNTS, SAUB OF (Contlnaed.) 

of this allegation Senator Vest, of Missouri, offered in the Senate, 
August 20, 1890, the following : 

"I did not choose to bring in anything in the way of extracts from news- 
papers, but calling Ibr the original documents themselves, I procured 
with very considerable expense and trouble, considering the size of the 
pamphlet, a copy of the * Suplemento ^ of the American Mail and JBr- 
port Journal, sent to Buenos Ayres and distributed there and published 
in Spanish, of exactly the same date of , the home edition, which I hare 
in my hand. This is published in * New York, April, 1890, whole No. 
165,' and the foreign edition is published with this at the head of it, as 
the Spaniards write it : ' Abril de 1890, Suplemento No. 155.' The Amer- 
ican Mail and Export Jov/mal, Precio Corriente Uustrado de Manufiio 
turas y Prodnctos Americanos. Para Exportadon.' 

" It gives tho price-current and is illustrated with the identical photo- 
graphs and the same numbers, of the Ann Arbor Agricultural Company, 
and not only the same numbers and the identical photographs, but the 
same patent marks upon the representations of the implements. Of 
course, they could not change the patent marks into Spanish, and with 
that exception they are identical in the two publications. Here, for in- 
stance--and any Senator can see for himself, if he wants the truth— is 
'No. 30, instrumentos de agricultura, Ann Arbor Agricultural Ck>m- 
pany, %L\ This is the export price of * The Advance plow, No. 80,' and 
by the home edition it is shown that the same plow is sold to the 
American farmer at $8— just double . • • • 

** Mr. President, here in the foreign edition of the same date, this supple- 
ment to the same paper published in New York, is a note in Spanish, of 
which I happen to know very little : ' For information apply to Howard, 
Lockwood A Co., New York ; ' obviously the agent of the Ann Arbor 
Agricultural Company, and they are prepared to furnish at these prices. 
No. 94, for instance, is a plow. There is the photograph of it (exhibiting) 
sold in Buenos Ayres or anywhere in South America for |9, and here 
(exhibiting) is a photogrraph of the identical plow, with the same marks, 
and identically the same in every way, sold in the United States for t\&— 
just double. 

'* So it is all through the entire list. Here is what is called the ' Clipper,' 
a celebrated agricultural implement manufactured at Ann Arbor, which 
is sold abroad for |9.50, marked • Clipper.' I have seen [them in my 
State with the metallic mark upon them, and here is the identical dupli- 
cate of it, a 'Clipper' with the same mark upon it, which sells in the 
United States for t^l8." 

To this Senator Allison replied as follows : 

"I have their letter in my Committee-room, in wliich they state that 
their price to the people In the Argentine Confederation is precisely the 
home price, with freight and commissions added. So there is at least 



Clip protection foom our tariff, and Amerl- 
oans. like Sampson, would be In the bands of the 
Philistines. 

—Senator Justin S. Morrillp of Tennont. 



AOMK VVMJTVR AIs IMPUaPBHTB, BAUB OJ (OeatlMMd.) 

one establishment that manu&otuTes atrrionltiiral Implements wfaiah 
does not charge less to foreigners than it does to our own people, and I 
will say in that connection that this establishment has two thousand 
eight hundred reapers, made in my own State, which are now in use in 
the Argentine Bepnblic" 

And on August 22, Senator Stockbridge, of Michigan, answered Mr. 
Vest in the following statement : 

** Mr. President, yesterday, and also the day before, I think, the Senator 
ftom Missouri (Mr. Vest) introduced a New York advertising sheet, giv- 
ing prices of various farming implements manufactured in my own 
State, and also produced a copy of the same publication published in 
Spanish in the New York edition. The photographs of the implements 
with the prices were given, and the same were given in the Spanish pub- 
lication. 

** The point to which the Senator called attention was that for the identl- 
eal implement, the same number and size, the price in the Spanish pub- 
lication was just one-half what it was in the New York publication. I 
was very much surprised at first at that, because I knew this Ann Arbor 
Manu&cturing Company, and while they are good business men and 
doing a good business, I was surprised to learn that they were making 
ftilly 100 per cent, upon the manufactured articles sold in this country. 

" I could not understand it. I, upon reflection, became entirely satisfied 
of what I find is the &ct, that the New York publication is a general ad- 
vertising paper for circulation in this country, advertising various manu- 
Ikctured articles and giving the retail prices. Now, when that document 
is sent to a wholesale dealer in this country he gets it with the price at 
which he expects to purchase that article, the price of the arUde at retaiL 
I have had occasion to know about this from my own experience. A 
price-list is sent to him in this case, I have no doubt, giving 60 per cent, 
discount from the prices stated in the advertising sheet, which is in- 
tended to cover the freight and the profit of the dealer. He sells to his 
customer. 

** The Spanish publication gives the identical article together with the 
net wholesale price to the wholesale dealer. The Michigan advertiser 
did not expect to reach the consumer in South America, but sent his cir- 
culars to the wholesale dealers in agricultural implements, and so gave 
them the net wholesale price. 

" I say I concluded that was the fact, but I did not like to make the state- 
ment without its being supported, and I took the pains to telegraph these 
parties to ascertain what were the facts in the case. I will read a copy of 
tbe telegram I sent: 

*Ann Abbob Aqbioultubal CoMFAirr, 
Ann Abbob, Mich. 
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earn niake laws ? —A lilncoln. 



AGBIOUI^TURAI. IMPIiEMENTS, SALK OF, (Contlnaed.) 

Does your discount ftom prices published iu 
American Mail and Export Journal make prices to home wholesale 
dealers the same as the net prices published in Spanish Journals? 
Answer paid for. 

F. B. Stookbridgb.' 

" To that dispatch I received this reply: 

'Ann Arbor, Mich., August 22, 1890. 
Hon, F. B. Stockbridge, Washington: 

Prices to wholesale dealers in this country are the same as 
to foreign wholesale dealers, with boxing and New York delivery added. 

Ann Arbor AGRiouiiTUitAL Compant.' 
" This advertisement of the Ann Arbor Agricultural Company was the 
only one which was specifically alluded to by the Senator. There are to 
my certain knowledge other manufacturing concerns in this country 
who exi)ort largely. I know from my own knowledge that the Stnde- 
baker Manufacturing Company, of South Bend, Ind., export wagons and 
carriages quite largely ; and although no case was made against them for 
selling to foreigners at half price, I telegraphed to them asking them the 
ciuestion as to their prices. I have a copy of my dispatch to them, 
which perliups I had better read : 

* Studebakbb Bros., South Bend, Ind. 

Are your prices the same to American and for- 
fiign customers? 

F. B. Stookbbidge.' 

" To that dispatch I received the following reply : 
* South Bend, Ind., August 21st, 1890. 

Hon. F. B. Stookbribgb, Washington : 

We have never made a distinction in price in favor of a 
foreign market ; all reports to the contrary are absolutely untrue. 
Studebaker Bros. Manufaoturing Company. 

Per C. S.' 

" I also knew oi another Indiana concern, well known to the Senators 
from that State, who export their product very largely. I allude to the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Company. I telegraphed them also the following : 

* Oliver OhiijI«ed Plow Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Do you make lower prices to foreign than to American 
wholesale dealers? 

F. B. Stockbridge.' 
Their reply I will read : 

* Hon. F. B. Stockbridge, Washington : 

We do not make lower prices to foreign than to Amer 
can wholesale dealers. Are prepared to prove that all such reports are 
false Oliver Chilled Plow Works.* " 
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A.6BICI7I«TUBAI. IMPIiBMENTS, HAUR OF (Contin«4.) 

The Fwrm Implement News of Chicago says : "It is well known that 
American implements are sold to foreign farmers at much higher prices 
than to American farmers. We have frequently called the attention of 
our readers to this fact; but in order to show more clearly the difference, 
we will quote the retail prices of 1890 on the following machinery and 
implements, giving highest figures for all sections east of the Missouri 
River: 

** Twine binders, standard size, retail, United States, about %14& ; Eng- 
land, |225; France, $240; in Italy and other countries at still higher 
prices. 

"Mowers, standard size, retail. United States, about ^; in England, 
170 to 980; in France, $80 to $90. 

" Sulky hay rakes, retail, United States, %IS to (25, according to size 
and quality ; same rakes in France, f40 to^SO ; nearly as high in Eng- 
land. 

"Hay presses, steam power, retail, United States, 1^50; in England, 
1750; in France, $800. 

" Hay presses, horse power, standard reversible style, retail, United 
States, $285 ; in France, $500 ; in Argentine Republic, about $560. 

" No. 40 Oliver plow, with wheel and jointer, retail, United States, $14 ; 
in England, $16 to $18; in other foreign countries still higher. Other 
plows and other makes of plows are sold abroad at proportionate ad- 
vances over home prices. 

" Grain drills, nine-hoe, retail, United States, about $60; in France and 
Italy, $140. 

"In this way we might go through the whole list of agricultural im- 
plements exported to foreign countries. In every case the implement 
brings higher prices abroad." 

AGRICULTURE vs, OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 

With whom does the 
agriculturist have a mark e t for his products ? The official statements o\ 
Government statisticians show that where 30 per cent, of the people are 
farmers and 70 per cent, of the people engaged in other occupations the 
fiirmer receives $457 of an annual income, while in states where the re- 
verse is true, 70 per cent, of the people farmers and 30 percent, engaged 
in other occupations, the farmer only receives an annual income of $160— 
a difference of $297 annually to the farmer who lives in a community ol 
diversified industries as against the farmer who lives in a community 
of agriculture. This illustration of a market needs no enlarged state- 
ment, for all who buy and sell are thoroughly informed of these results 
Texas and Pennsylvania are fair examples of the operation of this prin- 
ciple. 
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The ascendency of the Demooratio partj 
after thirty-two years of retirement, bearlne upon 
its banner the motto *'down with American Indus- 
tries," as in 1861 the motto upon its escutcheon 
was " down with the American Union," is the cause 
of our trouble. —Hon. Seth Ii. Milliken, Maine. 



AGRICULTURE AND PROTECTION- 

The cost of agricultural pro- 
duction in the State of New York is 44 per cent, higher than the cost of 
such production in Canada, and from 10 to 20 per cent in excess of the 
duties laid on the agricultural products of Cananda. The Dominion 
Government imposes highly protective duties on the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the United States. That Government has also for years main- 
tained a policy of aggression against American interests from the Banks 
of Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. This now justifies retaliatory 
measures. The State of New York is first in wealth, first in commerce, 
first in manufactures, and among the first in agriculture. The agricul- 
ture of New York is absolutely dependent upon the home markets of the 
State, and very largely upon the markets created by its manufactures. 

ALABAMA. 

Area, 50,722 square miles. Enabling act approved, March 2, 
1819. First State Constitution formed, August 2, 1810, admitted as a State, 
December 14, 1819. 

Legislature is composed of 83 Senators and 100 Representatives. Meets 
biennially, (Nov. 13, 1894.) 

State elections, biennially, 1st. Monday in August, (1894.) 

Senator John T. Morgan, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 3, 1896. 

Senator James L. Pugh, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 3, 1807. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

Ist. Population, 161,767 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 12,614; Republican, 1,016 ; Peo- 
ples, 7, 166. 

2nd. Population, 188,214; Vote 1892, Dem., 16,781; Rep.,863; Ind. Fusion, 
10,994. 

3rd. Population, 179,680 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 16,886 ; Rep., 262 ; Peoples, 9,928. 

4th. Population, 161,184 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 16,169 ; Rep., 1,948 ; Pop., 8,634 ; 
Scattering 66. 

6th. Population, 186,720; Vote 1802, Dem., 13,367; Rep., 2,205; Pop., 
11,618. 

6th. Population, 168,838; Vote 1892, Dem., 14,342; Rep., 2,054; Pop., 
6,463. 

7th. Population, 130,461; Vote 1892, Dem., 10,917; Rep., 98; Pop, 9,091. 

8th. Population, 176,088; Vote 1892, Dem., 15,607; Rep., 11,808; Pop., 
2,279; Scat., 96. 

9th. Population, 181,086; Vote 1892, Dem., 20,848; Rep., 461; Pop., 8,954; 
Ind. Pop. 103. 

ALLOYING. 

Compounding two or more metals together in suitable or 
legal proportions for coinage. Gold and Silver are alloyed for standard 

20 



It in not within the letter nor spirit of 
American, institntions that one narrow section of 
onr broad domain may, for selfish interest, domin- 
ate and rain all the rest. 

—Senator Thomas C. Power, Blontaiuk 



AldLOYLSQ, (Continned.) 

coins, and alloys are variously made of nickel, copper, tin and zinc for 
minor coins. 

AMERICAN WORKMEN, (See Labor.) 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

In the Argentine Republic the standard 
is gold and silver ; the monetary unit is tlie peso ; the value in United 
States coin is 90.96.5 ; the coins are gold: Argentine (1^.82.4) and h Ar- 
gentine ; silver : peso and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of 
gold to 15i of silver. 

ARKANSAS. 

Area 62,198 square miles. First State Constitution formed, 
Jan. 80, 1836. Admitted as a State, June 16, 1836. 

Legislature is composed of 31 Senators and 93 Representatives, and 
meets biennially, (Jan. 14, 1895.) 

State elections, biennially, 1st. Monday in Sept. 1894. 

Senatob James K. Jones (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Senator James H. Bebby, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1896. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 220,261 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 16,679; Rep., 9,541. 

2nd. Population, 206,187 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 16,508 ; Pop., 7,272 ; Scat:.7. 

3rd. Population, 190,805; Vote 1892, Dem., 17,493; Pop., 8,197. 

4th. Population, 147,806; Vote 1892, Dem., 13,630; Pop., 5,910; Scat. 9. 

5th. Population, 197,942; Vote 1892, Dem., 13,700; Pop., 267. 

6th. PopulaUon, 160,181; Vote 1892, Dem., 16,594; Pop., 1,926; Scat. 415. 

ASSAYING. 

Chemical analysis of metals or ores. This term, as em- 
ployed in reference to mints and coinage, refers particularly to the pro- 
cesses for determining the component parts and relative proportions of 
a mixed alloy of gold and silver, or of the various alloys used for the 
manufacture of minor coins. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In Austria-Hungary the standard is gold; the 
monetary unit is the crown ; the value in United States coin is ^.20.3 ; 
the coins are gold : former system— 4 florins (^1.92.9), 8 florins ($3.86.8), 
ducat(^.28.7) and 4 ducats (^.16.8) ; silver : 1 and 2 florins ; present sys- 
tem gold: 20 crowns (|^.06.2) and 10 crowns (^ 02.6). The ratio be- 
tween gold and limited tender silver is 1 of gold to 13. 68 of silver. 



The prosperity of everr class of our eltlsens 
Is Intimately connected with the prosperity of 
every other class. A blow aimed at the manufac- 
turing classes will fall heaviest npon the affricnl- 
taral and laboriner classes. My sympathies are 
with the great army of laborers. 

—Senator Dolph, Oreffon* 
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BALANCE m THE U. S. TREASURY. 

EACH YEAR 1791 TO 1894. 



c3 


Ualance in 




Balance in 


M 

1 


Balance in 


1791 
1792 


U. S. Treasury. 


U. S. Treasury. 


U.S. Treasury. 




1826 
1827 


$5, 201, 650. 43 
6, 358, 686. 18 


1881 
1862 


932, OT9, 630. 78 


*^3V905;75 


30, 963, 867. SS 


1793 


783, 444. 61 


1828 


6, 668, 286. 10 


1863 


46, 966, 304. 87 


1794 


763, 661. 69 


1829 


6, 972, 435. 81 


1864 


36, 623, 046. 13 


1796 


1, 151, 924. 17 


1830 


6, 765, 704. 79 


1865 


134, 433, 738. 44 


1796 


516, 442. 61 


1831 


6, 014, 639. 75 


1866 


83, 933, 657. 89 


1797 


888,995.42 


1832 


4, 602, 914. 46 


1867 


160, 817, 099. 73 


1798 


1, 021, 899. 04 


1833 


2, Oil, 777. 65 


1868 


198, 076, 437. 09 


1799 


617, 451. 43 


1834 


11, 702, 905. 31 


1869 


168, 936, 082. 87 


1800 


2, 161, 867. 77 


1835 


8, 892, 858. 42 


1870 


183, 781, 985, 76 


1801 


2, 623, 311. 99 


1836 


26, 749, 803. 96 


1871 


177, 604, 116. 61 


1802 


3, 295, 391. 00 


1837 


46, 708. 436. 00 


1872 


138, 019, 122. 16 


1803 


5, 020, 697. 64 


1838 


37, 827, 252. 69 


1873 


134, 666, 001. 85 


1804 


4, 825, 811. 60 


1839 


36, 891, 196. 94 


1874 


169, 293, 673. 41 


1805 


4, 037, 005. 26 


1840 


33, 167, 603. 68 


1876 


178, 833, 339. 54 


1806 


3, 999, 388. 99 


1841 


29, 963, 163. 46 


1876 


172, 804, 061. 82 


1807 


4, 538, 123. 80 


1842 


28, 686, 111. 08 


1877 


149, 909, 377. 21 


1808 


9, 643, 850. 07 


1843 


30, 621, 979. 44 


1878 


214, 887, 645. 88 


1809 


9, 941, 809. 96 


1844 


39, 186, 284. 74 


1879 


286, 691, 463. 88 


1810 


3, 848, 056. 78 


1845 


36, 742, 829. 62 


1880 


386, 832, 688. 66 


1811 


2, 672, 276. 57 


1846 


36, 194, 274. 81 


1881 


231, 940, 064. 44 


1812 


3, 502, 305. 80 


1847 


38, 261, 959. 65 


1882 


280, 607, 668. 37 


1813 


3, 862, 217. 41 


1848 


33, 079, 276. 43 


1883 


276, 460, 903. 63 


1814 


5, 196, 542. 00 


1849 


29, 416, 612. 45 


1884 


374, 189, 081. 98 


1815 


1, 727, 848. 63 


1850 


32, 827, 082. 69 


1885 


424, 941, 403. 07 


1816 


13, 106, 692. 88 


.1861 


36, 871, 763. 31 


1886 


521, 794, 026. 26 


1817 


22, 033, 619. 19 


1852 


40, 158, 363. 25 


1887 


626, 848, 766. 46 


1818 


14, 989, 465. 48 


1853 


43, 388, 860. 02 


1888 


612, 861, 434. 36 


1819 


1, 478, 526. 74 


1854 


60, 261, 901. 09 


1889 


659, 449, 099. 94 


1820 


2, 079, 992. 38 


1855 


48, 691, 073. 41 


1890 


673, 399, 118. 18 


1821 


1, 198, 461. 21 


1856 


47, 777, 672. 13 


1891 


691, 627, 403. 76 


1822 


1, 681, 592. 24 


1857 


49, 108, 229. 80 


1892 


726, 222, 332. 60 


1823 


4, 237, 427. 55 


1858 


46, 802, 855. 00 


1893 


778, 604, 339. 28 


1824 


9, 463, 922. 81 


1859 


35, 113, a34. 22 


1894 


774, 201, 776. 31 


1825 


1, 940, 597. 13 


18(>0 


33, 193, 248. 60 







The oitixens of no State who relj QPon the 
oitlzens of another State to pnychMe their pro- 
dnots can support a measure that will rob them 
of the means with which they buy^^^^ ,^ 

—Hon. Chas. Curtis, Kansas. 



BALANCE OF TRADE* (See also Imports and Exports.) 

Exports of domestic products are considered 
an indication of national prosperity, as showing what the people caH 
spare from their own living, and what means they have with which t© 
purchase foreign commodities. Exports pay debts, give activity to 
commerce, and save the payment of specie on our imports. People may 
think that itmatters little what may be the state of imports and exports ; 
but a little reflection will show that finally balances must be paid in the 
precious metals. Hence, it is desirable that the balance of trade should 
be in our favor, and not against us. 

FEDERALISTS. 

The Federalists were in power for twelve years from the organizatloii 
of the Government, during which time the balance of trade was against 
us to the amount of t^l29,918,76a.(See the following table.) 

Table shotuing balance of trade under Federalists 1790 to 1801, 



President. 


Year. 


Excess of Exports. 


Excess of Imports. 




r 1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
vnfj 


None. 


«2. 794, 844 
10, 187, 950 






10, 746, 902 


Washington 




4,990,428 




1, 673, 767 






21, 766, 796 






14, 872, 067 






18,529,200 











1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 




7,024,603 






403,626 


Adams 




20,280,988 




17, 247, 586 








Total 


1129, 918, 766 









DEMOCRATS- 

BAI«ANCB OF TBAI>X:. 

The Democrats came into power with the inaugu- 
ration of Jefferson in 1801. The balance of trade changed against ub, 
with the exception often years, to the close of Buchanan's administra- 
tion, covering a period of fifty-two years. Mr. Cleveland succeeded in 
1884, and we held the balance of trade for two years during his term, so 
that we have a total of ^^171,947,891 excess of exports for the whole number 
of years, (fifty-six) in which the Democrats had control, while the ex- 
of imports amounted to tltl24,741,034. The following table wiU 



Bradford kept 4ial«t during the Ttofssitudes 
of the Wllflon Bill for fear of prejadlcinff the 
issae. But now that it i» finally aooepted» xejoio- 
iuss have broken forth. 

The PaU Mall GaMtte, lH»ndon, Anff. 15, 1804. 



DEMOOBATS, BAI.ANOB OF TRADE. (GoBtliia«d.) 

show the years covered by Democratic Presidents, and the effect on 
foreign trade for each term. 

Table showing balance of trade under Democrats 1S02 to 1861^ and 1886 

to 1889, 



President. 


Year. 


Excess of Exports. 


Excess of Imports. 




r 1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


"v 


18, 850, 176 
8,866,633 






7,300,996 


Jefferson 




25, 033, 979 






27, 873, 037 






SO, 156, 850 






34, 659, 040 






7, 196, 767 



Madison 



r 1810 

1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
I 1817 



17, 916, 833 
'"6',*850V997 



18,642,030 
■'S,"602,'76i 



6,037,669 
60,483,621 
65,182,648 
11, 678, 431 



Monroe.. 



r 1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

, 1824 
1825 



649,028 



28,468,867 

16, 982, 479 

4, 768, 331 

24,612 

18, 521, 594 

4.165,328 

8,197,932 



Adams.., 



Jackson 



Van Boien... 



1826 

1827 

1828 

I 1829 

r 1830 
^ 1831 



1834 
1835 
1836 
i 1837 

r 1838 

1839 

I 1840 

I isa 



2,977,009 

346V736 

8,949,779 



9,008,282 
"26i4L0,'2S» 



. 202,752 
i6,"a98,"873 



23, 589, 527 
13, 601, 159 
13, 619, 211 
6, 349, 485 
21, 648, 493 
62,240,450 
19, 029, 676 



44,246,283 
nii40,078 



The Wilson BUI is a revenue bill without 

revenue and a protective bill without protection. 

—Hon. Jno. F. I«aoe7f Iowa. 



DEMOCRATS, BAUUKXB OF TRADE. (Continued.) 



President. 


Year. 


Excess of Bzi>orts. 


Excess of Imi>orts. 


r 1846 




8, 330, 817 


Polk 


1847 
1848 
1849 


34,317,249 




10, 448, 129 
855,027 







Pierce, and Bucha- 
nan 



1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
I 1861 



8,672,620 



60,844,234 
38,899,205 
29, 212, 887 
54,604,582 



38, 431, 290 
20,040,062 
60, 766, 709 





1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


44, 088, 694 
23,863,443 




Cleveland 






28, 002, 607 
2, 730, 277 










Total 


1171, 949, 891 


$1,005,994,182 



WHIGS. 

BAI.ANCE OF TRADE. 

The first Whig President was elected in 1840, on 
a purely tariff issue. The excess of exports in bur favor for the three 
years of the Harrison-Tyler administration are a marvel standing in the 
midst of all the years of Democratic tariff for revenue, showing a greater 
advantage to the United States than any term from Jefferson to Grant 
The appended table will show the result of the two Whig administra- 
tions of 1840, and 1850 inclusive: 

Table showing balcmce of trade under Whigs 184^ to 185S, 



President. 


Year. 


Excess of Exports. 


Excess of Imports. 




1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


f3, 802, 924 

40,392,225 

3, 141, 226 




Harrison and Tyler 


f7ri44,*2ii 







. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 




29, 133, 800 
21, 856, 170 
40, 456, 167 
60,287,963 


Taylor and Fillmore 












^7, 336, 375 


T\>tal. 


1158,878,331 





There is no union— no Oovemnient e^en— tliat 
can force men for any ffreat lensrth of time to 
carry on a losing bnftiness. 

—Hon. Wm. F. Draper, Massaclinsetts* 



BAI<ANGB OF TBABF. (Contlnned.) 

REPUBLICAN. 

BAI.ANCB OF TBADB. 

The Republicans came into power in 1861 by the in- 
an^oration of President Lincoln. The balance of trade in 1862 gave us an 
excess of a little more than f 1,000,000, but the results of the civil war 
drove trade against us by reason of the Southern blockade of more than 
one-half of the Atlantic coa st ; while we were compelled to buy from for- 
eign governments more than one-half of all the munitions of war, to- 
gether with clothing, blankets, and other equipments necessary to main- 
tain the Government in the support of the great army it constantly kept 
in the field. From 1866 to 1873 was the period of enlarged credit, and nov 
only improved in the United States, but by which the Government at- 
tempted to rehabilitate and restore that which was lost by reason of fhe 
great rebellion. With the extension of railroads, the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, together with the thousands of private enterprlfiefl 
that w^ere carried on, we sent to foreign governments the credit of State, 
Nation, and individual, instead of the absolute products of the field and 
shop, and by 1876 we had reached the period of enlarged improvement, 
sufficient to become again a competitor in the world's trade. So that from 
the close of the year 1875 to the close of the year 1885, we held the balance 
of trade in more than $15,000,000,000, by which we recovered in thirteen 
years, under Republican control, more than we lost in seventy-six years 
under Democratic control. The following table will show what was ac- 
complished by the Republicans during the time they administtred lh€ 
Government. 

Table showing balance of trade under RepubliewM 186£ to 1885^ ^md 189C 

to 189S. 



President. 


Year. 


Excess of Exports. 


Excess of Imports. 


f 1862 


$1, 313, 824 




Lincoln 1863 


$99, 371, 368 
157, 609, 295 


1864 




I 1865 




72, 716, 277 



Johnson.. 



Grant. 



1866 
1867 
1868 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 



18, 876, 698 



79, 643, 481 
151, 152, 094 



85,952,544 
101, 254, 955 

75, 483, 541 
131, 388, 682 

43, 186, 640 

77, 403, 600 

182, 417, 491 

119," 656, 288 



19, 562, 726 



28 



Geo] 
&e 



In 1864 the boys were marching throng 
•rffia. In 1803 Creorcls U marching through 
boys. —Hon. Jno. F. liOcey, Iowa. 



B15FUBUOANS, BAI.ANCE OV TBADB. (Continued.) 



President. 



Year. 



Excess of Exports. Excess of Imports. 



I 1878 

Hayes l 1879 

I 1880 

I 1881 

I 1882 

Garfield and Ar- | 1883 

tliur I 1884 

I 1885 



257, 814, 234 
264, 661, 666 
167, 683, 912 
259, 712, 718 

25,902,683 
100, 658, 488 

72, 815, 916 
164, 662, 426 





1890 
1891 


68, 518, 275 

39, 564. 614 

202, 875, 686 




Uarrison 






1892 
1893 






18, 737, 728 


9 






Total 


ei, 875, 850, 715 


?1, 124, 741, 034 



BALANCE OF TRADE SUMMARY. 

It is a notable fact that for ten years, from 1875 to 1885, the Re- 
publicans never had less than $72,000,000 of a surplus in any one year, 
reaching the enormous sum of ^9,000,000 in 1881 ; while Grover Cleve- 
land at the close of his second year, in 1887, found the balance of trade to 
be against us to the amount of $28,000,000 ; while President Harrison as 
soon as inaug^urated, with the balance of trade against us, brought this 
trade back to us, so that the third year of his administration gave us 
9202,000,000 of an excess of exports over that of imports. 

A study of these tables will show what the Republicans and the Whigs 
have been able to accomplish, as against the Democrats, in the holding 
of the balance of trade. The following resume is given for convenience : 

The Federalists lost annually for twelve years 1^10,826,536, or in all 
1129,918,432. 

Th& Whigs oontroUed the Government for eight years, with imports 
amounting to $158^8,331, and a total of exports of $47,336,375, which gives 
an annual loss in the excess of imports over exports of $13,942,744. 

The Democrats had control for fifty-six years prior to Cleveland's pres- 
ent term, in which they show a gain of exports of $171,949,891, against a 
loss in the imi>orts of $1,005,994,182, making the annual loss by the Demo- 
crats for the whole fifl^-six years $14,893,648. 

The Republicans had control for twenty-eight years in which they show 
a gain in the excess of exports of $1,875,856,716 against a loss in the imports 
of $1,124,741,034, or an annual gain in the excess of exports of $26,825,660. 

Making a final showing in favor of the Republicans with $26,000,000 of 
a gain against $14,000,000 of a loss with the Democrats, or $13,000,000 of a 
loss with the Whigs annually. In other words, the Republicans gained 
in twenty-eight years enough to overcome very largely the loss of all pie- 
Tions administrations. 



Everj hlfflily onltiTated Nation has made the 
protection of doniestio Indnstrr the special care 
of Govemnient. It has been found by the experi- 
ence of more than twenty centuries that the pro- 
tection of doniestlo n&anuxactures by prohlbitionSf 
discilniinatins duties, and commercial regula- 
tions has been and is the true, natural, and wise 
policy of nations, or all history lies. 

—Thaddens Stevens* 



BARLEY INDUSTRY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

The production of barley in Wisconsin in 1890 was 12,524,757 bushels. 
As Canada sent us that year 11,000,000 bushels of barley, under the duty 
of 10 cents existing: prior to October 1, the average price for the year on 
the Milwaukee Board of Trade was 4Sh cents, making the value at Mil- 
waukee of the crop of 1890 16,074,507. The next year the price of barley in 
the same market had advanced to an average of 621 cents per bushel, 
owing to the tariff of SO cents per bushel fixed by the McKinley bill. 
The crop of barley of the year 1891, if the acreage and yield had been the 
same, would have had a value of $7,766,473, and the farmers of Wisconsin 
wouldhavereceivedfor their crop of barley, by reason of the practical 
development, by the McKinley bill, of the Republican theory of "Ameri- 
can markets for American farmers," more money by $1,690,966 than th^y 
actually did receive under the tariff of 10 cents a bushel, which is 90 
I>er cent, higher than the tariff proposed by this'bill. Here is an exam- 
ple of protection to the American farmer by a tariff law which bene- 
fits the farmers of Wisconsin by increasing the proceeds of sale of the 
crop of one cereal only, and for one year only by nearly f 1,700,000. 

Will some advocate of free trade please explain how this benefit to the 
producer was paid by the ultimate consumer, as the beer glass in 1891 
was just as large as in 1890, and the beverage was sold at the same old 
price of 5 cents per glass ? 

BARLEY PRODUCE AND PRICE. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department of tlie 
United States, the imports of barley from the Dominion of Canada for 
the past ten years were as follows : 



Year ending June 30— 



1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 



Bushels. Value. 



8, 593, 902 

9, 984, 870 
10, 194, 107 
10, 351, 895 

10, 445, 751 

11, 365, 881 
11, 327, 052 

5, 076, 471 
3, 144, 918 
1, 969, 761 



$5, 919, 965 
6,620,827 
7, 175, 397 
6, 170, 660 
7, 812, 814 
7, 721, 475 
5,627,377 
3, 221, 189 
1, 591, 305 
921,301 



The sudden falling off, beginning in the autumn of 1890, is ascribable 
to th« fact that on October 6, 1890, the McKinley bill, which raised the 
duty from 10 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel, became operative as 
a law. 



As €KkI delivered Daniel from tlie need of 

the lions of old, I pray that he may be able to de- 

liTer the laboring men and women of this country 

from the British lion and the would-be ref onners. 

•OSon. J. W. Moon, Michigan. 



BASE BULLION. 

Gold or silver 1^11111011 not fit for ooinas^e by reason of 
the presence of base metals until refined. 

BEET SUGAR. (See Sugar.) 
BELGTOM. 

In Bels:ium the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary 
unit is the firanc ; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3 ; the coins 
^re gold: 10 and 20 francs; silver: 6 francs. The ratio between 
^old and tall legal tender is 1 of gold to 15i of silver ; limited tender 1 of 
^old to 14.38 of silver. 

BIMETALUSM DEFINED. 

The use of the two metals as money at 
Relative values set by legislative enactment ; the union of two metals in 
fsirculation as money at a fixed rate. Specifically, that system of coinage 
which recognizes both coins of silver and coins of gold as legal tender 
jfco any amount, or the concurrent use of coins of two metals as a circulat- 
ing medium at a fixed relative value. 

BINDING TWINE. 

The new tariff bill strikes down the manufacture of 
binder twine in this country. Under the present law there is laid a duty of 
seven-tenths of a cent per pound. The istle or Tampico fiber, manila, sisal 
grass, and sunn used in its manufacture and which are not grown to any 
extent in this country were by the act of 1890 put on the firee list, while 
hemp, a product of the American farm, was made dutiable at ^5 per ton. 

Hemp and binder twine imder the provisions of this bill are placed on 
the free list. 

The Nebraska Binder Twine Company was organized in 1890 for man- 
ufacturing binder twine from hemp. This new and growing industry 
has opened a market for another agricultural product in Nebraska. The 
hemp from 1,700 acres of land was consumed last season by this com- 
pany. The amount of binder twine manufactured was: 1891, 476,000 
pounds ; 1892, 626,000 pounds; 1893, 658,000 pounds. 

Under the present prospects or until the matter of the tariff on this 
product is .settled the Nebraska Binder Twine Company will not manu- 
facture another pound of twine. They can ]»roduce the raw material 
and manufacture the article as cheaply as it can be done in any part of 
the United States, and therefore, have no fear of American competition, 
but they cannot compete with European pauper labor and their low 
rates of interest on capital invested. 

But Kentucky is to be the great sulferer in order to get this sort of "free 
raw material." In 1890 Nebraska produced 64 tons of hemp which was 
IncrMsed 800 per cent, in 3 years. But in the same year Kentucky pro* 



Nothlus brings more bondage than too mucft 
liberty. —Ben Franklin. 



BINDING TWINE. (Continued.) 

(luced 10, 794 tons, from 23, 468 acres planted. This industry is to be 
dostroyed as an evidence, of Democratic love for the farmer I 

Do the3e people have any idea of the vast interests they are affecting? 
The Census statistics show that the "Cordage and Twine" interests of the 
United States embraced 140 establishments, with a capital of $2S, 786,019, 
employing 12, 506 men, paying ^, 412,640 in wages, consuming $23,372,627 
worth of material, and turning out products to the value of |32,376,454. 

BISMARK ON AMERICAN PROTECTION. 

The success of the Uni- 
ted States in material development is the most illustrious of modem 
times. The American Nation has not only successfully borne and sup- 
pressed the most gigantic and expensive war of all history, but immedi- 
ately afterward disbanded its army, found work for all its soldiers and 
marines, paid off most of its debt, gave labor and homes to all the unem- 
ployed of Europe as fast as they could arrive within the territory, and 
still by a system of taxation so indirect as not to be perceived, much less 
felt. Because it is my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of Ameri- 
ca is mainly due to its system of Protective laws, I urge that Germany 
has now reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the Tariff 
system of the United States.— Speech in the Reichstag, May 12, 1882. 

BLAINE COMPARES BRITISH AND AMERICAN PROGRESS. 

In 1860 the population of the United States was in round numbers, 31, 
000,000. . At the same time the population of the United Kingdom was 
in round numbers, 29,000,000. The wealth of the United States at that 
time was $14,000,000,000 ; the wealth of the United Kingdom was $29,000, 
000.000 The United Kingdom had therefore nearly the same population, 
but more than double the wealth of the United States, with the machin- 
ery for manufacturing four-fold greater than that of the United States. 
At the end of twenty years (1880) it appeared that the United States had 
added nearly $30,000,000,000 to all her wealth, while the United Kingdom 
had added nearly $15,000,000,000, or about one-half. 

During this period of twenty years, the United States had incurred the 
enormous loss of $9,000,000,000 by internal war, while the United King- 
dom was at peace, enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and made a far 
irroater gain than in any other twenty years of her history— a gain which 
during four years was in a large part due to the calamity that had fallen 
upon the United States. The United Kingdom had added 6,000,000 to 
her population during ihe period of twenty years, while the addition to 
the United States exceeded 18,000,000. 

By the compound ratio of population and wealth in each country, even 
without making allowance for the great loss incurred by the Civil War, 
it is plainly shown by the statistics here presented, that the degree of 
progress in liio United States under Protection far exceeded that of the 
United Kinyfdom under Free-Trade for the period named. In 1860, the 
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Every nation has tliree great affairs wYiicli 
should b« the subject of its ardent and constant 
Solicitude— liberty first, its rreatness next, and 
flnidly its national prosperity, which consists in 
drawing from its own soil and the renins of its 
inhabitants the greatest amount of prosperity. 



BI.AINB COMPABES BRITISH AND AMBBICAN PBOOBESS. (Continned.) 
average wealth per capita, of the United Kingdom was f 1,000, while in 
the United States it was but $450. In 1880 the United Kingdom had in- 
creased her per capita wealth to ^1,230, while the United States had in- 
creased her per capita wealth to ^0. 

The United Kingdom had in twenty years increased her per capita 
wealth twenty-three per cent., while the United States had increased her 
per capita wealth more than ninty-three per cent. If allowance should 
be made for war losses, the ratio of gain in the United States would far 
exceed one hundred per cent. Upon these results what ground has Mr. 
Gladstone for his assertion?— Reply to Gladstone. 

BOLIVU. 

In Bolivia the standard is silver ; the monetary unit is the 
boliviano ; thevalue in United States coin is $0.61.3 ; the coins are silver ; 
boliviano and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 16i of 
silver. 

BONDS. (See Public Debt, Indian Trusts, and Pacific Railroad.) 

BONDS OF UNITED STATES. 

Matthews' Resolution declaring them 
payable in silver, passed the Senate Feb. 18, 1878, Yeas 42; Nays 20, 
passed the House Jan. 29, 1878, Yeas 189 ; Nays 79. 

Introduced in the Senate by Senator Stanley Matthews of Ohio. 

Resolved^ by the Senate {the HousB of Representatives concurring there- 
in). That all the bonds of the United States issued under the said acts of 
Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and interest, at the 
option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of the 
coinage of the United States, containing 412i grains each of standard sil- 
ver ; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender 
in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of tjie public creditor. 

BOOTS AND SHOES, CHEAPER IN AMERICA THAN IN 
ENGLAND. 

The London Times of February 8, 1892, quotes from the testimony given 
before the Labor Commission by Mr. J. Ingle, Secretgiry of the Leeds 
Boot Manufacturers' Association, the following statements : "During the 
past thirteen months, 36 firms in the shoe trade in Leeds have failed. Ho 
knew one place in Leeds where thousands of pounds* worth of machin- 
ery was not allowed to be worked owing to the trade unionists declining 
to work it at a profit to the employers. Ever since 1874 they had been 
imi)orting from America men's strong boots suitable for workingmen, 
and selling them at 4 shillings 2 pence a pair, 8 pence less than they 
could sell an English-made boot of the same quality, W^ werQ 30 or 30 
years behind the United States in sboemaking." 
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Lliere Is a mnltitade of men einpl«v«d In all 
tiMam industries who not only contribute to tl»# 
wanto of the fanner, but furiiish him a market 
for his surplus products. 

--Hon. Thos. J. Henderson, XUlaols. 



BOOTS AMD SHOSS. (ContlAned.) 
BEST ANB OHBAP£6T IN AMEBIOA. 

A special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Boot and Shoe Becord, sent to America in 1891 to investigate the 
American boot and shoe trade, said : "I have before me a pair of gentle- 
man's whole-golosh laced boots (shoes), which would retail to the public 
in America at two dollars- say eight shillings a pair. They are machine 
sewn, and, though light, they are but little inferior in value to what is 
known in the trade as a half-guinea (92.56)boot. 

BOOTS AND SHOES, THE INDUSTRY IN 1890. 

Custom work and repairing in 1890, was |20, 803 

Capital invested, " " 14,230,081 

People Employed, " " 85,046 

Wages paid, " " 16,660,242 

Material used, " " 10,322,657 

Value ofproduot and repairs, " " 34,531,340 

THE FACTOBT SYSTEMS IN 1890. 

Number of Factories |2, 082 

Capital Employed 95, 282, 811 

People Employed 139, 333 

Wages paid 66, 375, 076 

Material used 118, 785, 831 

Value of Product 220,649,368 

Why should the American shoemaker or operative in the great factory 
system that produces not only the best but the cheapest boot and shoe in 
the world, who is enjoying the benefit of the American wage rate, with 
the American home and the American market— why should he be re- 
duced to the English condition ? Can any better reason be given than 
that of the Hon. John C. Black of Illinois, in the House of Representa- 
tives when he said: 

"If you want to stop immigration, reduce the condition of the Ameri- 
can laborer until it is so degraded that foreigners will not come to our 
shores." 

This is about the only argument that Democrats have ever offered 
against American thrift and enterprise. 

BRAZIL. 

In Brazil the standard is gold; the monetary unit is th» 
milreis ; the value in United States coin is ^.54.6 ; the coins are gold ; 5, 
10 and 20 milreis ; silver : i, 1 and 2 milreis. The ratio between gold and 
silver is 1 of gold to 16i of silver. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS-NORTH AMERICA. (Except New 
Foundland.) 
In the British Possessions, North America (except New Foundland), 



The political economy we muBt practice it 
that which promotes the care, comfort, and oul- 
tore of men. 

—Hon. Bfarriott Brosins, Pennsylvania. 



BBITISH POSSBSSIOlfS. (Gontlnned.) 

the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the dollar ; the value f l.OC 
The ratio of gold to limited tender silver is 1 of gold to 14.95 silver. 

BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. (See Monetary Conference.) 
BULUON, UNPARTED. 

Gold containing silver, or silver containing 
gold, which has not been subjected to the parting operation. 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 1894. 

An Administration that has borrow- 
ed tariff principles to save industrial courage can afiford to borrow cash 
to save Treasury credit. 

Fortunately, the people have a good supply of both. Silver and debt 
are more in fashion at Washington than either gold reserves or financial 
brains. Ability to create emergencies will never be rated as high as ca- 
pacity to provide remedies. National credit is an oflacial trust. 

SIONBOABDS. 

The banks of issue in Europe are reported holding 
11,309,000,000 of gold, against ^1,216,000,000 a year ago, showing a gain ol 
about 983,000,000, which about equals our loss. 

Our exports of gold since the fifty-million bond issue exceeds ^,000, 
000. 

England's increase was nearly forty-five and one-half million doUars, 
and France's about twenty-five millions. 

The United States Treasury's free gold coin and bullion is about 9^, 
000,000, against f 109,109,223 August 1, 1893 ; the TreasurylK silver coin and 
bullion 9506,948,556, against $494,942,945. 

August 1, 1893 ; Silver certificates. Certificates of deposit, and Treasury 
notes, 1549,967,921, against 9^80,657,852, August 1,1893; showing a loss 
of 954,000,000, gold, and an increase of legal liabilities to pay gold on de- 
mand of over 960,000,000. 

The so-called tariff reform appears practically in control of four of the 
eight conferees from the Senate and House, all but one of whom report 
as residents of a territory containing very few manufacturing enterprises, 
importing almost all of its consumptive necessities, and representing on- 
ly about one-tenth ef America's population and one-twentieth of its 
wealth, and having but few subject to income tax. 

The assesed valuation of all property in these seven States in 1890 was 
but 85 per cent, of that of the State of New York, which continues the 
leading manufacturing State in the United States. 

Twenty-one months' control of the Government by the Cleveland- 
Tammany-Altgeld-Debs-Sugar-and-Whiskey compound, remind ub 
of the Buchanan-Missouri compromise ante-war days, and thd losses far 
exceed those of the cruel war period. 



But tf we adopt the policy of the Democratic 
party and enter upon free-trade, then, beyond aZi 

aaestion, our entire revenue becomes a tax paid by 
lie people without rebate or diminution. 

—Hon. Henry Mm Baker, New Hampvtiire 



BU8INBSS OU1XOOK, 1804. (Continued.) 

The business depression and destruction, in the name of tariff reform 
and State rights, appears to be pastor passing, and the apparent suprem- 
acy of ideas in conflict with public interest and morality seems to have 
about run its course. 

The political atmosphere of Europe may be disturbed in a way that 
will help our recovery. Europe continues drawing our gold, cotton and 
grain, as they did prior to our Civil War, and our Treasury, lately over- 
stocked with gold, is now nearly depleted, while Europe never had such 
a large gold supply or such cheap food and clothing. 

If there is a monarchical understanding in which anti- Americans are 
aids, their purpose being to eventually cripple a too rapidly growing Re- 
• II iblic, it may prove a boomerang. Twenty-seven States elect Gover- 
nors and United States Senators this fall, and the American spirit may 
defend itself. 

(Prom Clapp and Co., Weekly Market Letter, Aug^ust 1, 18W.) 

BUTTER. (See Cheese, also Dairy Farming.) 

BUY WHERE YOU CAN BUY CHEAPEST, not the best 

ISCONOBfY. 

On a Western fjirm in Township, County State duringa 

busy time, when the harvest was ready, one of the boys had just returned 
home from school. The father proposed to the son that he go into the wheat- 
field and assist in cutting the wheat. The price to be paid was ^00 per 
day— just double the ordinary harvest-day's wages. The boy accepted 
the offer and continued to work until the harvest was put away. The 
father, sometiifle afterward, when hauling his wheat to market, asked 
the book-keeper in the large mill where he was delivering his wheat, to 
do a little figuring for him, so that he might be able to determine the 
profit on his crop. In giving the items of labor he said, "13 days at 9^00 
per day for John." The clerk looked at the farmer in surprise and said, 
"Why, you did not pay that much per day to your hands in the field ?" 
"Yes, I did," was the reply. "Well" said "the clerk, "I know that I 
could have hired plenty of help at less than two dollars per day ; why, 
there were strangers passing the mill looking for work, almost every day." 
The farmer, after a moment of serious thought, said : "Well, I did pay 
that boy of mine more than I need to have paid to some stranger or for- 
eigner, but, you see, my boy John, wants to go back to school again next 
winter, and he is a good boy. He always pays me well for what I do for 
him, and you see, after all, it is not a big price. That thirteen days work 
just comes to $52,00 cash. I give the boy the money in his own hands, 
and I know where it is ; he just gave it to his mother to keep for him. 
So you see that money is in our own house ; it is where we could get it in 
case of tight times. Now, if I had hired some of those fellows who come 
along to-day and are gone in a few days, even though I had only paid 
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Hueh. a thins »*> oonslstenoy In the I>eniooratlG 
party is not looked for or expected. 

—Hon. BUJah A. Morse* Massachusetts. 



BUT WHEJBLK TOU CAN BUY CHX:AP£ST, Ac. (Continacd.) 

92.00 a day, I would be out some money, for the stranger would have 
taken away $26.00 for the thirteen days that I never would see again. 
Also, John, my boy, would not havo^2.00. So, when he is to get ready 
for school this wiater, I would have to raise just $52.00 which he now owns 
himself, and that ain't all ; I have a payment to make on that old swamp 
property which I bought last year, and if I should be a little short, John 
can loan me $50.00 without interest until I get the potato crop off. 

So, yon see, Mr. Clerk, you may be a great deal smarter than I be in 
figuring, but I tell you that I believe in takin* care of things at home, 
if you do pay a little more to them who you may expect some return 
flrom. I never could see no use in sending the money away to buy 
things cheap. Pm for home market— home industry." 
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All the beneflto of the most polished and 
x«fined olvlllzatioii oome to us only throoffh the In- 
telligent, persistent toll of the American worldntf- 
man under the protecting shield of a BepnbllMui 
tariff. —Hon. A. A. Taylor, Tennessee. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Area, 157,801 square miles. 

Proclamation issued by Gen. Riley, appointing the first day of Angast 
for the election of delegates to a Convention, June 3, 1849— Convention 
met al Monterey to form a Government, September 1, 1849 -—Convention 
formed a Constitution and adjourned, October 13, 1849— Constitution 
adopted, and Governor and Members of the Legislature elected, Novem- 
ber 13, 1849— Legislature assembled at San Jose, December 15, 1849— the 
Governor inaugurated at San Jose, December 20, 1849— by Act of Congress 
admitted as a State, September 9, 1850. 

Legislature composed of 40 Senators and 80 Representatives. Meets 
biennially, (Jan. 7, 1895.) 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday, in Nov. (1894.) 

Senatob Geobqe C. Pjsbkins, (BEP.)term expires with Election of 
Successor. 

Senatob Stephen M. White, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 163, 037; Vote 1892, Dem., 19,306; Rep., 13,123. 

2nd. Population, 155,998 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 20,741 ; Rep., 6,781. 

3rd. Population, 162,750; Vote 1892, Dem., 13,130; Rep.,13,162. 

4th. Population, 147,642; Vote 1892, Dem., 14,997; Rep., 13,226. 

5th. Population, 228,717 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 13,694; Rep., 14,660. 

6th. Population, 165,018; Vote 1892, Dem., 20,676; Rep., 14,271.. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. (See also, Labor and CapitaL) 

CAPITAI* AND liABOR. 

A few years ago the London Times had an 
exhaustive article on this subject, and as to the cost of production in the 
100 the Times classified it thus : In England 56 per cent, goes to labor, 
21 per cent, to capital, and 23 per cent, to government. In France 41 per 
cent, goes to labor, 36 percent, to capital, and 23 per cent, to government. 
In the United States 72 per cent, goes to labor, 23 per cent to capital, and 
6 percent, to government. 

CAPITAL, LABOR AND MATERIAL, the shark of each 

UNDER PROTECTION. 

Our industrial system is not an accident, it is operated by anindustriil 
law in which there are three elements capital, labor and material. Thei i 
proportions run very nearly as follows : Capital, 20 per cent. ; labor 21 
per cent, and material, 60 per cent. Taking the statistics of manufac- 
tures in the United States since 1870, this proportion is found to run 
through all general statistics of manufacture. It teaches one great les- 
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If the i^oe« of our borne produota are lowered 
hf mot of ConsresSy they most oe prodaced cheaper 
If they are to be made here at all. 

—Hon. Wm. F, Draper, Massaohnsetts. 



OABETAIi, ULBOlBi AND MATEBIAI*. (Contlnn«d.) 

son— that there is a law of economic distribution under the operation of 
our protective system, which is maintained by preventing foreign com- 
petition from reducing or increasing the prices at which any article is 
sold. Our tariff laws have been so adjusted that the foreign competitor 
was not able to pay the tariff, and then change the course of the market 
by the price at which he might sell his goods. 

By examining the report of the Census Bureau on manufactures, it will 
be found that each and every item reported conforms to this law. The 
variation is not greater than 5 per cent, usually. Where such variations 
occur, it goes to labor rather than to capital. The following tables exem- 
plify the result of the Eleventh Census, as reported (the figures are taken 
from Extra Census Bulletin No. 67, March 15, 1894) : 



SXAMPIiB 1. 



Agricultural implements (pages 6 and 7). 



Amount. 



Per 
cent. 



Product, total 

Material and miscellaneous cost. 

Wages, cost. 

Balance to capital 



981. 271, 651 
42, 782, 818 
21, 811, 761 
16, 727, 077 



100 
53 

27 
20 



In this example, wages have an advantage over material and miscel- 
laneous cost of 7 per cent., capital holding its just share of 20 per cent. ; 
otherwise, the foregoing rule is true and the statistics in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements is borne out by this table. 



bxampijb: s. 



Boots and shoes. 



Amount. 



Per 
cent. 



Product, totaL 

Material and miscellaneous cost. 

Wages, cost 

Balance to capital 



9220, 649, 858 
128, 003, 360 
66, 375, 076 
26, 270, 932 



100 
58 
30 
12 



Here material and miscellaneous cost fall below their proportionate 
share, 2 per cent. , while labor is increased one-half above its proportion- 
ate share, reaching 30 per cent. , capital losing 8 per cent. 



In the affairs of the political world man is not 
the unit. Under Providence, in political ecomony, 
Nations and States are the supreme units. 

—Senator Watson C. Squire, Washiiiflrton. 



CAPITAI^, liABOB AND MATEKIAI.. (Contlnned.) - 

exampue: 3. 

Bread and other bakery products. 



Amount. 



Per 
cent. 



Product, total , 

Material and miscellaneous cost. 

Wages, cost , 

Balance to capital 



1^128, 421, 635 
78, 896, 301 
28, 789, 047 
20, 736, 187 



100 
61 
23 
16 



In this example we find that the material cost is 1 per cent, above its 
proportionate share, being 61 per cent, instead of 60 per cent. ; wages 23 
per cent, instead of 20 per cent , being 3 per cent, above its share, capital 
losing to wages and material 4 per cent. 



EXAMPUB 4. 



Clothing, men'^s, cv^tom work and repairing. 



Amount. 



Per 
cent. 



Product, total 

Material and miscellaneous cost.. 

Wages, cost * 

Balance to capital 



$126, 219, 151 
58,408,060 
48, 551, 103 
19, 259, 688 



100 
47 
38 
15 



In this table material and cost lose 13 per cent. , capital loses 5 per cent, 
and wages gain 18 per cent. 



EXAMPIiE 6. 



Iron and steel. 



Product, total.. 

Material and miscellaneous cost.. 

Wages, cost 

Balance to capitaL 



Amount. 



$430, 954, 348 

812, 696, 596 

84,665,506 

33, 692, 246 



Per 
cent. 



100 

72 

20 

8 



In the fifth example, iron and steel, which stands for the general manu- 
facture of this product, we find that material and miscellaneous cost 
reaches 72 per cent., or a gain of 12 per cent, over the general rule of ma- 
terial cost in other manufactures. Capital loses 12 per cent, and wages 
remain stationary at 20 per cent. 



The lower the standard of waces, the lower 
the standard of citizenship. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Massaohnsetts. 



OAPITAIi* I*ABOB ANI> MATERIAIm (Continued.) 
16. 

Summary, 



Industry. 



Agricultural implements. 

Boots and shoes 

Bread, etc 

Clothing, men's, etc 

Iron and steel 

Average 



Material. 



Per cent. 
53 
68 
61 

47 
72 



681-6 



Wages. 



Per cent. 
27 
SO 
23 
38 
20 



27 3-6 



Capital 



Per cent. 
20 
12 
16 
16 
8 



141-6 



In these five examples we have as a result but slight variations from 
the absolute share, running through all manufacturing, showing a loss 
of 2 per cent, to material and miscellaneous cost, while wages gain an 
increase of 6 per cent. , capital losing 6 per cent. Here we have a further 
and distinctive proof from absolute statistical Information that^labor has 
had since the census of 1880 an increase above its share in the industrial 
system of the United States, in the wages paid over all other interests, as 
shown by the foregoing tables. 

In order to prove that the foregoing is not a garbled or isolated state- 
ment, the totals in the statistics of all manufactures for the United States, 
in this same report before quoted, are shown to be as follows : 

XjXAMFUEB 7« 

Total fMmufobctwres for the United States for 1890. 



Product, total 

Material and miscellaneous cost... 

Wages, cost. 

Balance to capital 



Amount. 



to, 370, 107, 624 
6, 789, 812, 411 
2, 282, 823, 265 
1, 297, 471, 948 



Per 
cent. 



100 
62 
24 
14 



In this total, material and miscellaneous cost is 2 per cent, above the 
general average. Wages are 4 per cent, above and capital is 6 per cent, 
below, the loss falling upon capital's share. 

These examples are the living proofs of the necessity of equal and fair 
protection in any national law. 



When I talk about wac«fl, I nse the wor4 Im 
its broadest seiue as the prloe and valiie of serTloe» 
whetber of brain or mosole. 

—Hon. Thomas B. Seed* Malifte. 



CARPETS. 

The oensuB reports for 1880 show the following : 

Factories 174 

Capital 138, 208, 842 

Employes 29, 121 

Wages- U, 633, 116 

Material 28, 64i, 905 

Value of Product 47, 770, 802 

We bought from foreign countries under the McKinley tariff in 1893, 
(1,575,313, on which we collected 9965,638 as duty. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In Central American States:— Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, the standard is silver; the 
monetary unit is the peso; the value in United States coin is |0.61.8; 
their coins are silver ; peso and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 
of gold to 15i of silver. 

CHEAP BUYING NOT OUR MISSION. 

If the rule is that it is the ftmo- 
tlon of statesmanship to make it possible to sell where you can sell 
dearest and buy where you can buy cheapest, at what point of 
time has legislation the right to interfere and say that the pro« 
ducer shall not hire his labor at as low a price as others are hiring 
it. We condemn without qualification the doctrine. We do not believe 
that it is the true mission of statesmanship in America to buy where we 
can buy cheai>est and sell where we can sell dearest. We do not believe 
in that doctrine, because conditions that surround the laboring classes in 
this country are widely different from the conditions that surround the 
laboring men of other nations ; and we should be false to the i>osition we 
have taken if we did not draw a line of distinction between the men of 
their countries and the men of this country. The laboring men of 
America, whether farmers, miners, mechanics, or operators, are not to be 
judged by any standard of comparison brought across the water. 

CHEAP GOODS AND CHEAP MEN. 

The President of the United States, 
in his annual message to Congress, talks very glibly about the reduced 
price of goods compensating for any reduction of wages which might be 
brought about by his tariff policy. And this is, to a great extent, the 
stock in trade of the free-trade theorists. 

Oh, yes ! cheap goods and cheap products of the workshop and the fiurm 
are the things to make men happy and contented with their lot in liiSi« 
We deny it utterly. Adults, with no one depending upon them, may bt 



AnMrloaaiaed, and instead of feeding the paupers 
and laborers of Bnrope, feed onr own, or else In a 
short time» by eontinninv onr present policy* we 



shall all be panpers onrselTes. 

—Andrew Jaeks^n* 



OHSAP CK>OIM9 AND OHIBAP MBN. (Continued.) 

satisfied with a bare liyinfir. But the wa^e- worker, the toiler in 8um« 
mer's lassitude and winter's frosts and snows, wants more-than a living. 
He wants something for aid ag^-Hsomthing for his children. Besidea heing 
fed and dothed they want books to read, and pens, and ink, and paper, 
and i>encil. They want an education with which to fight life's battie. 

Go talk to the toilers in the iron hills and coal mountains in Pennsylya- 
nla and Virginia, or the bituminous coal deposits of the great West, 
about the advantages of cheap food, and cheap clothing, dnd cheap com- 
modities of every description, and they will tell you very quickly that 
what they want is steady employment and good wages, and they will 
take care of thc^food and clothing part of this whole business. 

We are opposed to cheap goods and cheap agricultural products. Cheap 
goods and cheap products mean cheap labor— starvation wages for toil- 
ing slaves, whithout hope and without ambition for the ftiture. Huts and 
hovels, and nakednessy and pauperism, and crime follow sadly after the 
procession of cheap labor. 

OHIBAP GOODS DONT MASJB PEOPI.B HAPPT. 

The greatest advan- 
tage of protection, however, Is to be seen in the condition of labor 
under its mantie. Wages are not only higher than in England, 
Ireland, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and other i^ee-trade or semi-firee- 
trade countries, but the condition of the laborer is infinitely more 
bearable and hopeftd. He may live comfortably and respected, and he 
may educate his children and expect them to become worthy, usefiil, and 
leading citizens. They are eligible to all places under the Government, 
capable of any business enterprise, and may hold any social position. 
This state of things exists only where protection is general, and it is that 
only in the United States. Goods are cheap in Italy, in Hungary, and in 
Poland, but labor is cheaper, and the laborer cannot buy. The laboring 
man emigrates from firee-trade countries to protective ones, not from pro- 
tective countries to free-trade ones. 

OHXAPUkBOB. 

Cheap labor is a national curse. Nay, more, it is barbar- 
ism itselfl ni-paid labor means a degraded standard of life. Thereibre^ 
well-paid labor and its attendant consequences are to be desired and are 
not to be feared. 

OHMAFUTING. 

The cost of living is reduced to a common fkctor. The 
pxioe llzM the oondition. Barbarism is the condition. 



Obliiratlonfi as they are, property an it is. cur- 
rency as It l8, and all the relations of clTilized 
countries as they are. With these conditions re- 
maining, both sold and sllyer must be used. 

—Senator Wm. B. Allison, Iowa. 



CHEAP LIVINGt united states and enouind compared. 

FOOD STUFFS. 

From a late report issued by Secretary Gre8ham-1894. 

"The articles, however, which make up the great cost of living o< 
every household are those which are at once consumed in their use, name- 
ly, the food stuffs, coal, oil, gas, etc. Many of these articles are fixed 
quantities and of comparatively fixed values, whereas others vary ac- 
cording to the season, e, g., butter, eggs, etc., as to the quantity or selec- 
tion used. In such cases I have obtained the average maximum and 
minimum cost. 

" The following is a comparative list, perhaps not complete, but suffi- 
ciently so to show the difference between most of the chief articles of 
daily consumption, and to give a fair comparative table : • 

PBIOB lilST OF ABTICIiES OFDAII^Y CONSUMPTION. 

England. United States, 

cents. cents. 

Oatmeal, per pound 5 6 

Bread, per loaf. 9 10 

Flour, per 25 pound bag 85 65 

Baking powder, (Royal,) per 

halfpound 80 25 

Beef,perpound 10 to 22 8 to 20 

Mutton, per pound 10 to 20 6 to 16 

Sausage, per pound 16 to 18 15 

Pork, per pound 16 12 

Ham, i)er pound 16 16 

Bacon, i)er pound 14 16 

Fish, perpound 6 to 24 10 to 25 

Butter, per pound 25 to 45 22 to 45 

BggH, per score. 35 to 80 20 to 80 

Milk, per quart 6 6 to 8 

Tea, per pound 40 to 80 80 to 1.00 

Ck>ffee, per pound 25 to 60 25 to 45 

CkKSOa, per pound 40 25 

Lard, perpound 16 to 18 18 

Soap, per pound 5 to 10 6 to 25 

"All the above prices I have procured from the most reliable sourees- 
from houses carrying large stocks and catering particularly to the wants 
and purses of the masses." 

CHEAP IJTINO IN ENOIiAND COMPENSATES FOB I.O W WAGES. 

The reckless assertion has sometimes been made that the cheaper ooti 
of living in Great Britain ftilly compensates for the lower rate Of free-> 
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This rocord of shame, Mr. Rpeaker, will only 

be sarpassed when this repeal of every federal 

statute that i; uards the ballot box shall be achieved. 

—Hon. Robert G. Cousins, Iowa. 



CiLKAP ULVING IN ENGLAND, Ac. (Continued.) 

trade wages. In the thirty-five years ending in 1887, 4,222,000 immigrants 
from the British Kingdom came into the United States, and their action 
brands the assertion as a colossal inveracity. The meaning of this is far- 
ther accentuated by the fact that the total number of foreignborn resi- 
dents in the United JKingdom at the last census was less than the half of 
1 per cent, of the population. The British low-grade wages and living 
breed discontent at home, and attract no Americans, but expelled last 
year 281,487 of. their own subjects, of whom 72 per cent, came to the Uni- 
ted States, and all are swift witnesses against free-trade fabrications. 

The wages of laboring men, beyond all dispute, are far greater in the 
United States than in any other country in the world, and the cost ol 
subsistence here is only increased by its higher grade and more gener- 
ous amount. Undoubtedly it is more diflacult for our sixty- two millions 
of people to find profitable employment in 1888 than it was for thirty-five 
or thirty-six millions in 1861, and the difl&culty would be greatly aug- 
mented should free trade or the policy of non-protection ever become 
dominant in tarifi* legislation. 

CHEESE, BUTTER AND CONDENSED MILK, factory pro- 

BUCT, 1890. 

Factories *. 4,712 

Capital $16, 624, 163 

Employes 14,921 

Wages $6, 390, 705 

Materials 61, 364, 674 

Products 62, 686, 043 

Annual wages paid per capita, $361.27. 

CHEMICALS, 1890. 

Establishments 663 

Capital $56, 082, 452 

Employes 16,952 

Wages $9, 691, 843 

Material 33, 694, 927 

Products... 59, 352, 648 

Annual wages paid per capita, $571.72. Imports 1893, $15,769,436 ; Duty 

received, $4,799,213; Duty under old law, 31.61 per cent.; Duty undei 

new law, 24.44 per cent. 

CHILE. 

In Chile the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary unit is 
the peso ; the value in United States coin is ^.91.2 ; the coins are gold ; 
escudo($1.82.4), doubloon ($4.56.1) and condor ($9.12.3); silver: peso and 
divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 16i of silver. 
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I>einooratlo policy efrerr time It has been tried 
hail broofiTbt mildew and bliebt, hnnfirer and want 
and uniyersal disasterw shame and miserr. 

—Hon* A. A. Taylor, Tennessee. 



CHINA. 

In China the standard is silver ; the monetary unit is the tael 
(customs) ; the value in United States coin is, shanghai fO.90.6, haikwan 
1^1.01. No gold in use as money. 

CHIKESB liABOB is excluded from the United States npon the same princi- 
ple that a protective tariff is enacted. 

What would be the necessity of excluding the Chinese from our shores 
if the fruits of their labor in China are permitted to come in competition 
with the fruits of American labor? What is to prevent Chinese shoe- 
makers (and they are skilled artisans) from flooding our markets with 
hand-sewed shoes costing a few cents a pair and annihilating their man- 
ufacture in Newark and elsewhere; where the wholesale price is ^.50 per 
pair? The answer is, nothing but a high protective duty. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The following table is prepared from the names and figures given in 
Senate Executive Document No. 105, 2d. Session 53rd. Congress. 
The following is a copy of Secretary Hoke Smith's letter of transmittal : 

Mat 31, 1894.— Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

" Dkpabtmbnt op thb Intbriob, 

Washington^ May t8, 1894. 
"Sib: I have the honor to transmit the lists of appointments, promo- 
tions, reductions, dismissals, and resignations by request, occurring in 
this Department between March 4, 1893, and April 19, 1894, which have 
been prepared in compliance with the following resolution of the Senate, 
adopted on the date last mentioned : 

* Besolvedt That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of the 
Interior be directed to transmit to the Senate, in separate lists, the names 
of all clerks and employes appointed, promoted, reduced, dismissed, 
and who have resigned by request since the fourth day of March, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and the State to which each such derk 
or employ^ is accredited ; also that such of them as served in the Army 
or Navy of the United States at any time during the war of the rebellion 
shall be designated by some distinguishing mark in each list.' 

" The * clerks and employes ' covered by the accompanying lists are 
those in or directly connecited with the Bureaus of the Department, and 
not those whose appointment is vested in the President. 

" * Such of them as served in the Army or Navy of the United States at 
any time during the war of the rebellion ' are designated by a star before 
the name. 

Very respectfully, 

Hoke Smitm, 

JSeeretary, 
Th« Pbjb&idbnt of thb SmrATB." 
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No man cmm boy another man's labor uattl he 
ean sell his own. Samuel J. Bandall. 



CITLL fiOSBYIOIB BKFOBM. (Gontinned.) 

jb:x-soij>ji:bs and saHiObs of thb union armt and navt. 

Of the appointments in the Interior Department, as shown by this docu- 
ment, 809 were made ; of which number only 44, or 6 per cent, wore ex- 
soldiers or sailors of the Union Army; while 859 dismissals are reported, 
184, or 21 per cent, of which were soldiers or sailors. Or more than four 
times as many ex-soldiers and sailors were dismissed as were appointed. 

Table showing the number iff appointments, promotimiSt reductions, dis- 
missals, and resignations by request, occurring ,tn the Interior Depart- 
ment between March 4, 189S, and April 19, 1894 : 



State. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Col 

Florida 

Georgia.. 

Idaho.. , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Ter 

Iowa , 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .., 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

XI 
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44 
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24 
23 

6 
21 

6 

139 

10 

153 

5 
84 
83 

3 
23 
19 
59 
23 
16 
59 
33 
25 
20 
46 
69 






926,580 
900 



16,810 
19,260 

3,040 
12,080 

4,080 
66,660 

6,980 
137,660 

2,320 
64,140 
51,760 

2,200 
14,280 

9,086 
32,120 
12,820 

8,100 
30,660 
20,185 
12,580 
13,600 
22,220 
34,740 



6 
14 

8 
32 

4 
193 

7 
11 

3 
76 
56 

3 
37 
45 
11 

6 
19 
63 
32 
29 
17 
16 
42 
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.3 



I 



97,300 



3, 

12, 

8, 

27, 

3, 

118, 

5, 

5, 

2, 

56, 

37, 

aS: 

34, 

6, 

3, 

14, 

42, 

19, 

24, 

14, 

9, 



460 
040 
700 
210 
820 
660 
900 
660 
120 
790 
060 
320 
530 
240 
620 
840 
160 
030 
200 
150 
020 
900 
340 



Gain. 



3 



3 
142 

2 

8 

27 



3 
29 



i 



& 



919,280 
900 



12,350 
7,220 



260 



1,080 
132,100 
200 



14,700 
880 



25,500 
8,980 



965 



12,320 



Loss. 



I 



54 



14 
26 



•c 

GQ 
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95,560 
16,130 



62,100 



2,650 



16,250 
24,154 



6,060 
11,370 



11, 670 
420 



12,320 
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If one of the benefits promised by Democratfl 

hare followed their victory. . . « ^ ^ ,„. . 

-Hon. Philip S. Post, Illinoifi. 



CITHi SISBTICE REFOBM. (Contlniied.) 





II 


Total 
Sala- 
ries. 


1 

« :5 


Total 
Sala- 
ries, 


Gain. 


hOA^, 


State. 


d 

1 
p 


Total 
Sala- 
ries. 


1 

3 


Total 
Sala- 
ries. 


Montana 


1 

11 

3 

7 

32 

3 

laj 

92 
5 

4 

109 

() 

1 

54 
47 

1 

9 
118 

9 
48 
62 

1 


9120 

3,800 

1,120 

4,180 

15, 740 

1, 900 
77, 220 

42, 170 

2. 045 

43, 290 
2,100 
2, 100 

52, 059 
2, 120 

24, 300 
4,190 

27,880 

27, 460 
1,000 
4,680 

60, 640 
6, 200 

23, 700 

43, 330 
100 


3 

19 

1 

6 
20 

1 

153 

19 

6 
112 

I 

(> 
IK) 

4 
12 

3 
12 

9 


^3,440 

15, IfX) 

720 

4, 900 

ll,(>fiO 

200 

114, 631 

11, 740 
G, 260 

82, 700 
2,000 
(), 020 

Vri, 110 
3, 840 
7, 3>0 
2, 300 
7, 462 
4,460 






I 


?3, 320 


Nebraska 






11, 390 


Nevada 


2 

1 

12 
2 


400 




N. Hampshire 




720 


New Jersey 


4, os«r 

700 







New Mexico 




New York 


20 


37, 411 


North Carolina 


73 


30, 430 




North Dakota 


.' 


4, 215 


Ohio 






:;r;, 4iO 


Oklahoma 


- 


100 




Oregon 


•J ' .,, ?!•' ) 


Pennsylvania 


1 


't i 4(K ()">! 


Rhode Island 


"1 
42 

;^ 

1 






I , "i >i » 


South Carolina 


1, 890 
20, 41S 
2 ;, 000 

1,000 






South Dakota 






Tennessee 






Texas 






Utah 






Vermont 


22 

2 
25 

27 
4 


16, 4:30 
43, 7S0 

2,700 
15, 560 
19, 140 

2,300 


13 


11, 750 


Virginia 

Washington 


52 

7 
2 ; 

2 } 


16, 860 

2, 500 

11,140 

24, 190 








West Virginia 

Wisconsin 










Wyoming 


3 


2, 2:)0 











The table shows the number appointed, reinstated, and promoted, to- 
gether with the number of reductions, dismissals, and resignations by 
request, with the total of salaries involved. — Example: Georgia has a 
total of 153 appointed, etc., to whom were paid annually $137,660. There 
are reported eleven dismissals, etc., to whom were paid?5,560, showing 
Georgia's civil service record for the year to be a gain of 142 appointments, 
with salaries aggregating ^132,100. With Georgia we compare Kansab, 
almost equal in population. Kansas received during this same period 19 
appointments, etc., with total salaries of $9,085; being a fraction over 1 
per cent., or one appointant for Kansas and 100 for Georgia. But, of the 
dismissals, etc., 46 were from Kansas, with salaries amounting to $34,0(>0, 
or while one was dismissed from Georgia, four wore dismissed Troin 
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When yon rob the laboring; men of the_ 
ployirumt, you r«jb Mt<' farmers o#-*l«?frt7Ti«tfSme 

—lion. Chan. Curtis, Kanttat*. 



riVIL, service: reform. (Continued.) 

KiiMsas. The totals showing that Georgia lias in one year 142 appoint- 
iiicjit.s more and Kansas 26 less than each had when Cleveland was inau- 
gurated. Georgia draws from, the public Treasury $132,100 more, and 
Iviinsus §24,154 less— a new deal in which Georgia has the advanteige by 
^jr»6,254. 

This is Democratic Givil Service Reform! Compare the Southern amd 
Kurt hern States. Compare the Democratic and Republican States. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Reform methods as published in the Washin^rton 
iVewj?, a radical Democratio newspaper, August 10th, 1804. 

"PAY UP OR STEP OUT 



Colored Employes in the Departments Ha^e 
Been Warned to that Effect. 



stand and Deliver V^ay of Raising Campaign Funds. 



Letters Soliciting Contributions Sent by Democratic Congressional 

Committee. 



A letter dated June 30, setting forth the necessity for united action 
among those who favor the present Administration and constitute the 
colored contingent of the Democratic party. While no direct appeal for 
money is made, a printed copy of the letter written by I^resident Cleve- 
land to Oen. Chauncey F. Black, dated April, 18, is inclosed, the conclud- 
ing paragraph of which is as follows : * I cheerfully inclose a contribution 
to the ftinds necessary to carry on the good work of your organization, 
with a hearty wish for its continued success and usefulness.' This was 
construed to be a very strong hint, but not an actual solicitation. 

On July 25, the following letter was sent to every colored employ^ in 
Pie Government service in this city: 
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.. Uook at the tariff "with ma jija to th* jprnpar 
OMtribiiUMk of lAbor and rerenae. 

-— Andxew JaduQn. 



.Omii iBBBTIOB. <Gontla««4l.) 

'My dearBir; We sent you a letter some days ago, from which we 
have had no reply. -^The Congressional Committee needs the immediate 
assistance of all (its ^ends. Ton will« therefore, vCaU and see us at the 
,above address until 6:30 p. m., at the committee rooms, Wormley's Hotel, 
kfrom 7 to 8 p. m., or at the headquarters of the National Negro J)^Inocratio 
Jjeague, No. 338 Indiana avenue, from 8 to 10 p. m. 

' Chas. J. Fau^kneir, U. S. Senate, Chairman Congressional Conunlttee. 

'Xiawrenoe Gardner, Secretary Congressional Committee. 

••ILG. Still, Chief.' 

The letter is hand- written, and the names of Senator Faulkner, and 
.Secretary Gardner appear on the left hand side, just above the signature 
,of Mr. Still. The letter head is that of the Afro- American Bureau of Or- 
ganization, containing as the advisory board C. H. J. Taylor, Kansas; 
Si. L. Koonce, Alabama ; H. C. C. Astwood, New York ; T. W. Swann, 
pPennsylvania ; W. B. Gross, New York ; Clifford Plummer, Massaohu- 
^tts ; John Brown, New' Jersey, and J. T. C. Newson, Texas. Some of 
[these letters only to-day reached their destination. 

As may be easily surmised, the signatures in ink of Senator Faulkner 
;and Lawrence Gardner created consternation among those holding office. 

But in some of the Departments a more complete reign of terror was 
^established. As an illustration, it is stated on conclusive authority that 
in the Navy Department, M. L. Koonce, whose name appears as a mem- 
^r of the Advisory Board, made a personal canvas of the colored em- 
^oy6s. Mr. Koonce is messenger to Chief Clerk Micou, Secretary 
pSerbert's son-in-law, who has the appointment and dismissal of minor 
^mployds, and his utterances were given great consideration. He told 
j^ose of his own race connected with the Department that they must 
imake a satisfactory contribution of flmds at once or their positions would 
pe immediately forfeited. He urged his x>er8onal friends to fortify them- 
selves against removal by producing the required assessment, and 
warned his acquaintances that flirther disregard of Mr. Still's letter 
would be fatal to continuance in office." 

REPORTS CURRBUT CONCERNING COLLECnONS. 

There is not a Depart- 
ment of the Government in Washington, but what every officer, clerk 
iand employd is made to pay tribute to the party in power, by making 
contributions to the National Campaign Fund. One office, where about 
350 persons are employed, is reported as raising ^,000. Monthly sub- 
scriptions of 5 per cent, of the salary to be paid for five months. 

CiyiL SERVIQB IN THB DSFABTMBm? OF ▲OBIOUI.TUBB. 

In the Department of Agriculture, Secretary Morton, self-named the 
" Sage of Arbor Lodge," and the pretended originator of the sentimental 
^' Arbor Day," holds in contemptible Mom« and by high-handed as well 



As the barometer Indloates th« condition of 
the atmosphere, so do the revenues of a oonntrr 
Indloate prosperity* —Hon. John H. Ctoar, Iowa. 



OITHi SEBTICTB. (Continued.) 

as underhand methods, persistently violates the oivil serrioe law, which 
is termed in his own inelegantly humorous vocabulary the •* law ol 
snivel service." So curiously ignorant was he as to the provisions of this 
most well known piece of leg^islation, binding all executive officers, and 
covering the cases of more than nine-tenths of his clerical employ to, that 
after executing what he boastfully regarded as a master-stroke of policy, 
ki detailing more than a dozen Republican clerks for duty at the office of 
the Civil Service Commission, he was amazed far beyond his normal 
point of profanity, ui)on being informed that these same clerks were still 
to be paid from his Department's appropriation. He supposed that he 
had unloaded all these men upon the pay-rolls of the Commission, and 
that they would drop out of the Government service a little later, on the 
passage of the Agricultural bill for the present fiscal year. With two un- 
important exceptions, all of these detailed clerks remain in the service, 
and bid fair to assist in welcoming Mr. Morton's successor in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the 4th day of March, 1897; and throughout the 
Department, as at the rooms of the Commission, the "Sage" is a laugh- 
ing-stock for his silly notion. 

<*TIi« best laid schemes o* mloe and men 
Gang aft a-gley.** 

One of the most flagrant instances of this executive officer's defiance 
of a law he has sworn to obey and maintain, is found in the case of the 
Skinner family, three women and a man, sisters and brother, nieces and 
nephew of the Secretary's wife. The young women are employed, in 
contempt of the law, as clerks. No one of them has ever passed a civil 
service examination, as required by the statute. Their brother was made 
foreman of the Department printing office, at f 1,200, taking the place of a 
(1,000 man, after a special (non-competitive) examination by the Civil 
Service Commission. Mr. Skinner's application for this examination was 
formally sworn to, as prescribed by law. In it he committed perjury by 
claiming citizenship in a State of the Union. He is a British subject, a 
legal resident of the Dominion of Canada. These facts were brought to 
the attention of the Comn^ssion, and upon them due complaint was 
made. Mr. Morton was notified thereof, and drove hot-foot to the Com- 
mission's office, where he profanely demanded to know what difTerence 
residence made. Being informed that peijury always involved a differ- 
ence, he guli>ed a little, swallowed much, and returned to his domain, 
whence he wrote to advise the Commission that Mr. Skinner had, much 
to his surprise, tendered his resignation, and desiring to know whether 
he ought, under the rules, to accept the same. He was informed that not 
only was it strictly proper for him to perform this function, but it would 
be just as well for him to do it in the manner sometimes known as p. d. 
q. The letter-books of the Commission are public property, open to in- 



I^eslslation csan turn humMi endeaTor from 
aoprofllable into profitable ohannels. 

Senator Geo. F. Hoar, BCassaohnsetts. 



CTVXL SEBVICE. (Continued.) 

spectiou, and they relate the foregoing facts. Nevertheless, Mr. George 
D. Skinner, Canadian, nephew, is to-day (September 1, 1894) the foreman 
of the printing ofllce in the United States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington. He and his sisters, who board at the same house, were dis- 
satisfied with the difference between the prices of living in Washington, 
Canada, Michigan, etc., and made protest. Immediately thereupon their 
landlady was placed on the rolls of the Department as a scrub- woman 
at 930 a month, which enabled her to somewhat reduce the rate of pay 
for the food and lodging of the Secretary's folks, and incidentally to ride 
the high-horse in the ranks of her companions in the charwomen's force, 
but the latter is hardly a civil service matter. 

A very respectable younggentlemanof Sweden, in fact, a realbarout 
was presented to Mr. Morton by Representative Harter, of Ohio, as a 
highly proper private secretary, at (2000. He had been gladly drawing 
(1200 as a clerk in the office of the Adjutant General, a sub-division of the 
War Department, where he was known as an unnaturalized chap who 
had crept under the blanket somehow and "caught on." In the wilds 
of his adopted State, Mr. Morton accepted this political child "sight un- 
seen," and only recognized his own lack of sagacity after the occurrenc<> 
of many most awkward and blundersome botherations brought about 
by his fledgling, some of which compromised not only himself but his 
master, the President. 

Mr. Morton brought with him Monsieur E. Aime Barbaux, a young 
Frenchman (unnaturalized), who had carelessly cared for cows at Arbor 
Lodge, the Sage's farm near Nebraska City. All Government books oi 
account are subject to inspection. The records kept by the appoint- 
ment clerk of the Department of Agriculture will show that this Nebras- 
ka Frenchman is charged to the District of Columbia, upon the soil oi 
which he never set foot until he came to it for his present job. At first 
he was put, on messenger's pay, in the stable, but soon he appeared in 
the Department express and post office, with increased pay, and now he 
draws the salary of a clerk, and does clerical work, though he has never 
passed, and can never pass the examination required by law. 

In most of the divisions of the Department the civil ser\acelaw is gross- 
ly disregarded. Messengers are assigned to clerical duty, performing 
that higher class of service during most of the working hours, and thus 
affording some slight pretense of economy in shamelessly violating the 
Statutes of the United States. 

Much that might be said and firmly proved is here withheld for the 
protection of a few who otherwise might suffer from the blizzard of the 
wrath of Julius ; but if any statement here made shall be denied, those 
who vote for good or evil can have names and dates and all the circum- 
stances, which are here at hand* 



GO 



The Democratio partj while power is retaliKHl 
by them, force the people into economic condi- 
tions. They do not want and refuse to listen to the 
ci*y of ruined business and the appeal of honest 
men for work. 

—Hon. Henry M. Baker, New Hampshire. 



CLEVELAND AND HARRISON, the wobk of theib adminis- 
trations COaiPABED BY THE TOIiUME OF TRADE WITH THE 
WOBI.D. 

From 1877 until the close of the fiscal year of 1888, the balance of trade 
remained with the United States as against other countries. In the first 
year of Mr. Cleveland's term we had ^164,000,000 advantage, but the sum 
began to diminish rapidly under his management of public affairs, so 
that at the close of his second year it had dropped to ^,000,000, and fin- 
ally at the close of his four years there was found to be a balance against 
us of more than $28,000,000. 

It is a difficult problem for any observing man to give a reasonable ex- 
cuse for the fact that our traJe with foreign nations should change from 
a surplus in our favor of$lG4,000,000to a balance against us of ^,000,000 
in four years, but there are reasons for it, purely political, we think, in 
this case, as has been shown by the spirit of the Democratic party from 
its earliest history. Mr. Cleveland's free trade message of 1887 did more 
to cripple our business and shorten our trade than any other one act ol 
his first administration. The Emperor Napoleon said that if a Nation was 
made of adamant, free trade would grind it to powder. Threatened free 
trade has uniformly destroyed our commerce with outlying Nations, so 
that the balance has always been against us in such times. 

The inauguration of Benjamin Harrison in 1889, with a balance for the 
year closing three months afterward (June 30), shows a small balance of 
^,700,000 against us, but with the assurance of a continuous protective 
system the tide turned early in our favor, and by the close of the follow- 
ing year, June 30, 1890, we had an excess in our favor of ^,000,000, and at 
the end of his term the closing year, 1892, showed a profit on our side of 
the ledger of $202,000,000, or a total for his whole term of $310,000,000, tak- 
ing the Nation at the time when the trade was against us. President 
Cleveland, inaugurated March 4, 1893, when there was flowing to our 
shores a large balance of trade, the year previous showing an average of 
$17,000,000 per month, we find that at the close of the fiscal year 1893, four 
months after his inauguration for his second term, there is a balance 
against us of nearly $18,000,000, and the eleven months of the present fis- 
cal year of 1894 to May 30, shows a balance of $210,000,000 aeainst us, or a 
total for the twenty- three months of Mr. Cleveland's present term of $229, 
000,000. If we add to this the sum of Mr. Cleveland's first two years in 
his former term, we have a total loss, as against the present twenty- three 
months, of$456,000,000 in foreign trade alone. The public may question 
the correctness of the statement, but tariflf tinkering has had more to do 
with these results than any other one thing. The following tables are 
appended in order to show that the figures above given have not been 
garbled, but are taken from the official records. 
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I am for my oonntrynieii first. 

—Hon. IBllJan A. Mone, Massaohnsetto. 



GIJSTIXANI) AND HABBISON. (Contliiiied.) 

FOSmGN TBADE 1885-8. CI.EVELAND'8 ADMINISTBATION. 



Year. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Excess of 
Exports. 


Excess of 
Imports. 


1885 


1742, 189, 755 
679, 624, 830 
716, 183, 211 
695, 954, 607 


^77, 527, 329 
635, 436, 136 
692, 319, 768 
723, 957, 114 


^64, 662, 426 
44, 088, 694 
23, 863, 443 




1886 




1887 




1888 


^,002,607 








Total 


1^, 833, 852, 303 


1^, 629, 240, 347 


$232, 614, 563 


^, 00?., 607 



FOBEIGN TBADE 1889-92. HABBISON'S ADMINISTBATION. 



Year. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Excess of 
Exports. 


Excess of 
Imports. 


1889 


1742, 401, 376 

857,828,684 

884, 480, 810 

1, 030, 278, 148 


$745, 131, 652 
789, 310, 409 
844, 916, 196 
827,402,462 




^730,277 


1890 
1891 


^, 518, 275 
39, 564, 614 
202, 875, 686 




1892 








Total 


?3, 514, 989, 017 


^, 206, 760, 719 


$310, 958, 575 


^, 730, 277 



PORBiaN TRADE 1893-4. OliEVEIiAND'S ADMINISTBATION. (2ND. TERM). 



Year. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Excess of 
Exports. 


Excess of 
Imports. 


1893 


^7, 665, 194 
813, 699, 849 


$866,400,922 
603, 212, 094 




$18, 735, 728 
210, 487, 755 








Total 


$1, 661,365, 043 


$1, 469, 613, 016 




$229,223,483 









CLOTHING, MEN'S, 1890. 

Establishments 18,658 

Capital $182, 552, 938 

Employes 243,857 

Wages Ill, 389, 672 

Materials 179, 425, 661 

Products 378, 022, 815 

Annual wages paid per capita, $456.78 



Xtomocratio role 'has Hbeen iTnonTinoiis with. 
Jow prices for farm prodnoto, and hard times for 
.Amerioan laborers and producers. 

—Hon. Philip S. Post, Illinois. 



CLOTHING^ UNITBD ATATBS ANI> BNOULND OOMPABBD. 

From a late Consular Report, issued by the Demooratio Secretary of 
State, 1894. 

We have heard so much of the great difference in cost in fayor of the 
British workmen that the figures below will be extremely refreshing. 

OI.OTHIN6. 

''As to matters of clothing, it is much more difficult to com- 
pare with any satisfactory degree of certainty, but when one takes into 
consideration the quality of the material, the fit and general finish, one 
finds very little difference in the cost of the same article in the different 
countries. It will be remembered that the articles I have compared are 
of the cheaper grade, and such as are used by the laboring classes : 

PBliCSS OF CIiOTHING IN SNOIiANS AND THE UNITBD STATES IN 

1892. 

Men's Clothing- England. United States. 

Cotton shirts, (linen bosom). (1.25 |0.75 

Flannel shirts..... 1.50 1.25 

Woolen undershirts 1.00 .76 

Woolen drawers 1.00 .76 

Hose 25 .90 

Boots 2.00 1.60 

Shoes 1.60 1.26 

Women's Clothing- 
Woolen undervests 90.66 10.60 

Woolen drawers 90 .76 

Hose 25 .80 

Shoob,(low) 1.12 1.00 

Stuffdresses 10.00 12.60 

Cotton dresses. 4.25 6.00 

Hats 1.00 1.25 

Bonnets 2.00 3.60 

Shawls * 2.00 2.60 

**There is little difference in the aggregate cost of children's clothing. 

While the boots, cotton and woolen underclothes, and collars and cuffs 

are slightly cheaper in America. In outside clothing, hose and hats, the 

little difference would be in favor of England." 

aOTHING, WOMEN'S, DRESSMAKING, 1890. 

Establishments 19,687 

Capital (^12, Sas, 079 

Employes 67,698 

Wages 22, 373, 636 

Materials 23, 393, 829 

ProducteL. 67, 071, 738 

Auuoai wages paid per capita, ^330.96. 



The estlinatlon of yalues Is sometblngr beyond 
reach of lefirislatlon. 

—Hon. Jon. H. Walker, Massachtuietts. 



CLOTHING, WOMEN'S, factory product i89o. 

Establishments 1,224 

Capital ^^1, 259» 628 

Employes 42,008 

Wages 18, 812, 78"/ 

Materials 34, 277, 21ft 

Products 68, 164, 019 

Annual wages paid per capita, $447.83. 

COAL. 

To put coal on the free list will work unnecessary evil to a class 
of labor now poorly paid. A mighty manufacturing fabric has been 
built up in the United States, the basis of which is coal and iron ; -i^om 
an invested capital in 1850 of not much more than $500,000,000 to an in- 
vested capital of probably $5.000,000,000 ; from less than a million em- 
ployed to probably six millions. For over forty years our coal produc- 
tion and our iron ore production have kept pace with this progress. In 
1850 the total product of coalwas but seven and a quarter million tons ; 
in 1892, 1^,000,000 tons, within 2,000,000 tons of the output of Great 
Britain the same year. In less than a generation the production of iron 
ore has gone from 3,'000,000 to 16,000,000 tons. With such a showing as 
this why experiment? 

The United States to-day produces more than one-third of the world's 
supply of coal. 

The present is a critical time in the history of coal mining and trans- 
portation. Instead of $2 and $2.25 per day, the wages of the British mi- 
ner range from 60 cents to $1 per day. The railroad employes of all sorts 
average in England less than half the rate they are paid here. Labor 
receives much less in Canada than in the United States, and there is no 
law to prevent the employment of Chinamen and coolie labor in the No- 
va Scotia mines. This is a question that concerns railroad employes. 
Thousands are idle who are awaiting a resumption of mining business, 
the new tariff of 40 cents per ton, is on trial, while the House bill, put- 
ting Coal on the free list, is pending in the Senate. 
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ClTllixatlon Itself Is a synonym of protection, 
havlnflT Its foundation and crrowth In Indncinff 
men to add other pnrsnlts to the primal pursuits of 
a^rriculture and herdinsr. 

—Hon. Jos. H. Walker, Massachusetts. 



COAL, DUTY ON, FROM 1789 TO 1894. 

The changes from time to time in the duty on bitaminous coal is 
shown in the following compilation of the tariff laws, to wit: 



Year. 


Bate. 


Duty per ton. 


1789 


2 cents per bushel, equals 


$0.56 


1790-1792. 


3 cents per bushel, equals 


.84 


1792-1794. 


4i cents per bushel, equals 


1.26 


1794-1812 


6 cents per bushel, equals 

10 cents per bushel, equals 


1.40 


1812-1816 


2.80 


1816-1824. 


6 cents ner bushel, eauals 


1.40 


1824-1842. 


6 cents per bushel, equals 


1.68 


1842-1846. 




1.75 


1846-1867. 


30 per cent, ad valorem, equals 

24 per cent ad valorem, equals 


$0; 65 to . 75 


1857-1861 


.55 to .65 


1861-1862 


1.00 


1862-1864. 




1.10 


1864-1872. 




1.25 


1872-1893. 




.76 


1894 




.40 









COAL, PBODUCT, TAXUS, PBIOB AND NUMBER OF PERSONS EM!- 
FI.OTED IN INBUSTBT. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory, 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana *.. 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota..... 
Ohio 







Average 


Total 


Total 


Total 


price 


number 


product. 


value. 


per 


of em- 






ton. 


ployes. 


Short tons. 








5, 629, 312 


f5, 788, 898 


$1.05 


10,076 


636,658 


666,230 


^1.24 


1,128 


86,178 


209, 711 


2.46 


187 


3, 510, 830 


6, 685, 112 


1.62 


5,747 


216, 498 


212, 761 


.99 


467 


17, 862, 276 


16, 243, 646 


.91 


34,585 


3, 346, 174 


3,620,682 


1.08 


6,436 


1, 192, 721 


2, 043, 479 


1.71 


3,257 


3, 918, 491 


5, 176, 060 


1.32 


8,170 


3, 007, 276 


3, 955, 696 


l;3U 


6,659 


3, 026, 313 


2, 771, 238 


.92 


6,724 


3, 419, 062 


3, 053, 680 


.89 


3,886 


77,990 


121, 314 


1.56 


230 


2, 733, 949 


3, 369, 659 


1.23 


6,893 


664,648 


1, 330, 847 


2.36 


1,158 


1,600 


4,600 
1, 074, 601 


• 3.00 
1.62 




661,330 


1,083 


6,679 


9,699 


1.44 


90 


40,725 


39, 250 


.96 


64 


13,662,927 


12, 722. 745 


.94 


22, 676 



6o 



aU the 
bntno 
time. 



A political party may fool part of the peopla 
tie time, and all the people part of IJie time, 
lo political party can fool all the people all the 
—Abraham liincoln. 



CN>AI^ Ao. (Continued.) 



States. 


Total 
product. 


Total 
value. 


Average 
price 

ton. 


Total 
number 
of em- 
ploy^ 


Oregon... 


Short tons. 

34,661 

46, 694, 576 


148,546 
39, 017, 164 


4.29 

.84 


90 
66,655 


Pennsylvania bituminous... 
Rhode Island 


Tennesee.... 

Texas .....^f. 


2,092,064 

245,680 

361, 013 

675,205 

1, 213, 427 

9, 738, 755 

2,503,939 


2,355,441 

569,333 

562,625 

578,429 

2, 763, 547 

7, 852, 114 

3, 168, T76 


1.13 
2.32 
1.66 

.86 
2.28 

.80 
1.27 


872 

646 

, 836 

2,564 

14,867 

3.133 


Utah 

Virginia 


Washington 


West Vinrinia 


Wvoniinfir..--TT t„„^, „,.„»,,„ 




Total 


126, 866, 666 
52, 472, 504 


1125, 124, 381 
82,432,000 


.99 
1.57 


212,893 
129,050 


Pennsylvania anthracite 


Qrand total 


179, 329, 071 


1207,266,381 


11.16 


341,948 





COAL, 1893. 

Our imports in 1893, were valued at $3,701,642, on whioh 
we collected a duty of |839,625. 

New law reduces the duty from an average ad valorem rate of 23.80 io 
13.80 on all grades. 

COFFEE, PBIOBS INOBBASED BY BEMOVIKO THB TABIFF. 

During the five years of 1868-'72 there was an import duty of 5 and 8 
cents a pound on coffee. There were imported 1,231,432,087 pounds at a 
cost of 1126,294,643. On this the Government collected a revenue of $53, 
018,331. At the> clamorous demand of the Democratic party this "robber 
tariff," which taxed the poor man's breakfast table, was repealed, and 
coffee put on the tree list During the next five years, 1873-^77, there were 
imported 1,675,097,330 pounds of coffee, at a cost of $273,993,877, from which 
the GK>vemment derived no revenue. The average price of coffee for the 
five years oftarifftax was 10 cents and 1 mill per pound; the average 
price for the five years of free trade was 16 cents and 5 mills. Bepealing 
the tariff on coffee cost the Government in five years $53,018,331 in loss of 
revenue, and cost the people $107,206,229 in increased price of coffee. And 
such is the price of Democratic statesmanship I But, you ask. How 
could this be? When we repealed our tariff, Brazil levied an export tax 
and transferred the $53,000,000 to her coffers, and the importers formed a 
"syndicate" and transferred the $107,000,000 to their pockets. No wonder 
New York importers want free-trade. 

[See Evans, Export Duties, 1867 to 1883, p. 127.] 
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The sy0t«m of Indireot taxes is onr sno«str»l 
fmliej, hallowed by the usages of the fathers and 
the aooeptance of subsequent Ureneratioas in this 
land. —Senator Watson C. Squire, Washiuirton. 



COIN, 



CONSTTTDTIONAL PROVISIONS OF~RELATING TO. 

Art. 1, Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power ♦ * ♦ to coin money 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and fix the standard oi 
weights and measures. 

Art 1, Sec. 10. No State shall ♦ ♦ * coin money, emit bills of credit, 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

After the Declaration of Independence and before the Articles of Con. 
federation each of the thirteen original States had the right to coin mon- 
ey. The Articles of Confederation gave to Congress "the sole and exclu- 
sive right and power of regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by 
their own authority or by the respective States." Under this provision 
the States retained the right to coin money concurrently with the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederation, but only according to the standard of fine- 
ness, weight and value prescribed by the central Government. 

The right to emit or issue paper money, known as "bills of credit," 
had been exercised by the several States before the adoption of the Arti* 
cles of Confederation, and by these authority was given to the United 
States to issue such bills. 

The object of delegating to the United States the sole and exclusive 
right to regulate the alloy and value of coin was to insure uniformity as' 
to weight, fineness and value throughout the several States. 

Before the passage of a money system the Confederation of States gave 
way to the present compact under the Constitution. Thus the coinage of 
money and the regulation of what should be used in the payment of debts 
were placed under the exclusive control of the National Government. The 
States may make gold and silver coin a legal tender, but it must be in 
conformity with, and subordinate to, the laws of the United States. 

It was doubtfiil whether Congress had the right to make coins composed 
of any other metals than gold or silver a legal tender, but in 1864 base 
metal coins were made a limited tender. 

COINS OF THB UNITED STATES, AUTHORITY FOB CO ININO ANB 

CHANGES IN WEIGHT ANB FINENESS. 
COINS, GOIJ>. 

(Legal Tender in all payments.) 

DOUBIiB EACtfiB. 

Authorized to be coined, act of March 8, 1849. 

Weight, 616 grains ; fineness, .900. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, $1,145,463,340. 
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Protection declares that men cannot rlsht- 
" thenuelTee froni their fellows In 

:on. Jos. H. Walker, Massaclimetts. 



f ollT sejrresate 

clYulaea society. 

—Hi 



COINS. (Oontlaned.) 
SAOliE. 

Authorized to be coined , act of April 2, 1702. 
Weight, 270 grains ; fineness, 916§. 
Weight changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 258 grains. 
Fineness changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 0.899,225. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
Total amount coined to June SO, 1893, $217,694,120. 

HAIiF BAQIiE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 135 grains ; fineness, 0.916}. 
Weight changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 129 grains. 
Fineness changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 0.899,225. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 0.900. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, |199,633,635. 

QUARTER EAGIiE. 

Authorized to be coined, act April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 67.5 grains ; fineness, .916}. 
Weight changed, act of June 28; 1834, to 64.5 grains. 
Fineness changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 0.899,225. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, |28,595,567.50. 

THREE-DOIiliAR PIECE 

Authorized to be coined, act of February 21, 1853. 
Weight, 77.4 grains ; fineness, .900. 
Total amount coined to September 26, 1890, 91,619,376. 
Coinage discontinued, act of September 26, 1890. 

ONE DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act March 3, 1849. 
Weight, 25.8 grains ; fineness, .900. 
Total amount coined to September 26, 1890, |19,499,337. 
Coinage discontinued, act of September 26, 1890. 

COINS, SHiTSB. 

(Legal Tender in all payments except stipulated otherwise b]^ 

contract.) 

DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792 
Weight, 416 grains ; fineness, .892.4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 412} grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
Coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873. • 

Total am'ount coined to February 12, 1873, $8,031,238. 
Coinage reauthorized, act of February 28, 1878. 
Amount coined from March 1, 1878, to June 80, 1893, ^19,332,450. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, (427,963,688. 
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I do not believe in that solitary protection sen- 
timent that proposes simply to benefit a locality. 

—Hon. John H. Gear, Iowa. 



CX>INS. (Continiied.) 
TBADE DOLLAB (Was a legal tender.) (No longer coined.) 
Authorized to be coined, act of February 12, 1873. 
Weight, 420 grains ; fineness, .900. 

Coinage limited to export demand, joint resolution July, 22, 1«76. 
Coinage prohibited, act of March 3, 1887. 
Total amount coined, $35,065,924. 

HALF DOLLAB. (Legal tender in sums not exceeding ten dollars.) 
Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 208 grains ; fineness, .892,4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 20Gi grains. 
Fineness changed, act of February 18, 1837, to .900. 
Weight changed, act February 21, 1853, to 192 grains. 
Weight changed, actof February 12, 1873, to 12i grams, or irc.M j^raint 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, $124,648,004. 

ooiiUMBiAN HALF DOLLAR. (Not a legal tender. ) 
, Authorized to be coined, act of August 5, 1892. 
Weight, 192.9 grains ; fineness, .900. 
Total amount coined, 92,501,a52.50. 

QUABTEB DOLLAB. (Legal tender in sums not exceed iiig ton dol In s-s. ) 
Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 104 grains ; fineness, .892,4. 
Weight, changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 103i jjrains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .fWO. 
Weight changed, actof February 21, 1853, to 90 grains. 
Weight changed, act of February 12, 1873, to 6i grains, or JK).45 grains 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, $44,891,443.25. 

COLUMBIAN QUABTEB DOLLAB. (Not a legal tender.) 
Authorized to be coined, act of March 3, 189"). 
Weight 96.45 grains ; fineness, .900. 
Total amount coined, f 10,005.75. 

TWENTY-CENT PIECE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of March 3, 1875. 
Weight, 5 grams, or 77.16 grains ; fineness, .900 
Coinage prohibited, act of May 2, 1878. 
Total amount coined, $271,000. 
DIME. (Legal tender in sums not exceeding ten dollars.) 
Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 41.6 grains ; fineness, .892.4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, 41i grhins. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. . 
Weight changed, act of February 21, 1853, to 38.4 grains. 
Weight changed, act of February 12, 1873,to 2i grams, or ;38.58 grains 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, $28,115,898.90. 
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I doubt eyen if we are wiser, that at any tinie 
in our past liistory tfiere has been more of selfish- 
ness, of avariee and sraed, than there is today In 
the country. — Hon. Thos. J. Henderson, Yllinots. 



COINS. (ConMnaed.) 
HALF DOCiB. (Legal tender In Bums not exoeoding ten doUars.) 
AuthodEed to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 20.8 grains ; fineness, .892,4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 20| grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1887, to .9p0. 
Weight changed, act of February 21, 1853, to 19.2 gwiins. 
Coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873. 
Total amount coined, (4,880,219.40. 

THREE-OENT PIECE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of Mar. 3, 1851. 
Weight 121 grains ; fineness, , 750. 
Weight changed, act of Mar. 3, 1853, to 11. 52 grains. 
Fineness changed, act of Mar. 3, 1853, to .900. 
Coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873. 
Total amount coined, (1,282,087.20. 

COINS, MINOS. 

(Legal Tender in sums not exceeding 25 cents in any one payment. 

FIVE-CENT (nickel). 

Authorized to be coined, act of May 16, 1866. 

Weight, 77.16 grains, composed of 75 per cent, copper and 25 per cent 

nickel. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, |12, 971, 127.40. 

THBEE>CENT (NICKEIi). 

Authorized to be coined, act of Mar. 3, 1865. 

Weight 30 grains, composed of 75 per cent, copper and 26 per cent. 

nickel. 
Total amount coined to September 26, 1890, tJ941, 849.48. 
Coinage discontinued, act of September 26, 1890. 

TWO-OENT (BBONZE). 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 22, 1864. 

Weight, 96 grains, composed of 95 per cent copper and 5 per cent 

tin and zinc. 
Coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873. 
Total amount coined, 9912, 020. 

CENT (COPPEIl). 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 

Weight, 264 grains. 

Weight changed, act of Jan. 14, 1793, to 208 grains. 

Weight changed by proclamation of the President, January 26, 1796, 

in conformity with act of March 3, 1795, to 168 grains* 
Coinage discontinued, act of Feb. 21,1857. 
Total amount coined, ?1, 562,887. 44. 



There Is no Jnstiee in proteotinar the mann- 
f actnrer and refustny tqproteot theprodnct of the 
farm. —Hon. Ohas. CnrtlSy Kansas. 



COINS. (Gontlnaed.) 
CENT (NIOKBL). 

Authorized to be coined, act of February 21, 1857. 

Weight, 72 grains, composed of 88 per cent, copper and 12 per cent 

nickel. 
Coinage discontinued, act of April 22, 1864. 
Total amount coined, ^, 007, 720. 

CENT (bronze). 

Coinage authorized, act of April 22, 1864. 

Weight, 48 grains, composed of 95 per cent, copper and 6 per cent. 

tin and zinc. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1893, ^7, 096,167.64. 

HALF CENT (COPPER). 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 

Weight, 132 grains. 

Weight changed, act of January 14, 1793, to 104 grains. 

Weight changed by proclamation of the President, January 26, 1796, 
in conformity with the act of March 3, 1795, to 84 grains. 

Coinage discontinued, act of February 21, 1857. 

Total amount coined, $39,926.11. 
COINS OF STANI>ABD TAI.UI:. 

Ill modem times a Government first establishes 
a money of account or ideal unit, and then fixes by law the quantity of 
gold or silver which shall, in the form of a coin with unlimited legal-ten- 
der power, represent that ideal unit Such coins, with their multiples 
and divisions are termed standard coins, or coins of standard value. 

Where a Government fixes a certain weight of gold and a certain 
weight of silver, to represent respectively the ideal unit in full legal- 
tender coins, a ratio, or relative valuation of the two metals in the 
coinage, or a double standard, is thereby established, and the coins of 
both nietals are standard coins. 
COINS, SUBSIDIARY COINS DBFINBD. 

In the United States, silver 
coins of less denomination than the dollar, which have a nominal value, 
exceeding their intrinsic or bullion value, and limited as legal tender to 
sums not exceeding five dollars. 
COINS, WEIGHT AND FINENESS WITH THE AMOUNT OP AI.I<OT. 

In both gold and silver coins we now use 900 parts of pure metal to 100 
parts of alloy. This is what the inscription 900 fine means. 

In our first gold coinage we adopted the proportion of alloy used by 
our mother country, England, which as they express it, is 11-12 fine, or 
as we would express it now, as 916§ fine. English standard silver was 
then, as now, 925 fine. The United States adopted the odd standard of 892 
89-206 fine for our silver. In 1837 we adopted for both gold and silver, 
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Ireland to-day enjoys almost absolute Unff- 
liflh free-trade. Do 7on ever hear of a Democratlo 
free-trader soins to Ii*eland looking: for a Job ? 

J. F. Seanlan. 



COINS. (Continued.) 

the more elegant and exact decimal, French system of alloy 900 fine. In 
1834, we adopted this system for gold very nearly, but accurately in 1837. 
As most all newly found gold contains some silver, and as it was for- 
merly more troublesome and expensive to drive it all out, the alloy for 
the gold .coins was allowed to contain one-half of its weight in silver and 
the remainder in copper. Since 1873 only one-tenth of the alloy is al- 
lowable of silver. The value of the alloy in coin is so slight as to be 
practically disregarded. 

The total weight of the old standard gold dollar was 27 grains— com- 
posed of 24.75 grains of pure gold and 2.25 grains of alloy. The present 
weight of the standard dollar is 25.8 grains, of which 23.22 is pure gold, 
2.58 grains alloy. ~ The former weight of the silver dollar was 416 grains, 
of the then standard silver, of which 371i grains were pure silver and 
44i grains of alloy or copper. The copper in our dollar since 1837 is, as 
we have observed before, 3i grains loss, leaving 371i grains of pure silver. 
A cent's worth of copper will furnish enough alloy for about fifteen sil- 
ver dollars, or about two hundred and fifty gold dollars. This alloy is 
not put in to add to the weight or value but only to harden the metal and 
preserve the coin from excessive wear. In 1853 finding that we could not 
retain in use our small silver coins— (our fifty, twenty-five, ten and five 
cent pieces) the Government gave an opportunity to the people to bring 
all the old ones that remained in the country to the mint and issued new 
ones with about six percent, less silver in them. Since then they have 
been named subsidiary coins, and were a legal tender for sums not 
greater than five dollars. Since 1879 they have been a legal tender up to 
ten dollars. They were no longer money, but became token coins. The 
changes we have mentioned are all that have been made in the weight 
of metal or Jineness in our coins since the organization of the mint 

COINAGE, IN UNITED STATES- 

Under the Confederation each State, being independent, had its own 
coinage laws. But the Constitution conferred on the United States the 
exclusive power " To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin. " The original mint act provided for " dollars or units ; — each 
to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, 
and to contain 371 i grains of pure silver. " Half dollars, quarters, and 
dimes were also provided for, of proportionate weight and value ; and 
also gold coins, eagles, and half and quarter eagles, of defined value and 
weight. By subsequent acts of Congress the amount of pure metal in 
each of these coins has been changed, except the unit, a standard silver 
dollar,— that has always remained the same. The weight of this standard 
was determined by taking the average of a large number of pieces, and 
not by adopting the Spanish legal weight. In consequence the Mexican 
standard dollar, which succeeded the Spanish, is worth more, weighing 
377 i grains of pure silver. By the revised coinage act of February 13. 



Thig Nation is too rich to have any money Imt 
the best for the nse of all its citizens. 

—Hon. John H. Gear, Iowa. 



COINAGE. (Contlnaed.) 

1873, the silver dollar was dropped from the list of coins, and a " trade 
dollar ", weighing " four hundred and twenty grains troy ", standard 
silver, was substituted. It was also provided " That the gold coins of 
the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard 
weight of twenty-five and eight-tenth grains, shall be the unit of value", 
etc. By an act of July 22, 1876, the trade dollar was deprived of its legal 
tender character, and the coinage limited to thediscretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. February 28, 1878, " An act to authorize the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal tei^der character ", 
was passed over the President's veto. It did not authorize coinage fi*ee 
to all, but only of bullion purchased for the Government at the market 
price. This is the Bland-Allison bill. This was amended by the so- 
called " Sherman bill ", of similar import, but increasing the amount ol 
silver to be purchased and coined. This was repealed by the present 
Congress November 2, 1893. And now, while the standard silver 
dollar is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, there 
is no law authorizing its coinage, either on public or private^^ccount. A 
special feature of the Bland and Sherman acts was that they authorized 
the deposit of the silver coin in sums of ten dollars or more in the Treas- 
ury, and the issue of certificates instead ; and declared a purpose ol 
maintaining " a parity " of gold and silver at the legal ratio of sixteen 
to one. 

On the coinage question there is no distinctive party issue, but wide 
differences of individual opinion on both sides. The repeal of the Sher- 
man act, without any substitute provision for coinage, was an adminis- 
tration measure, forced on the Democratic party against its will and 
pledges by the imperious will of President Cleveland. 

COINAGE, GOLD DEPOSITS, 1893. 

The amount of gold deposited during the year at the mints and assay 
offices of the United States, including gold contained in silver deposits 
and purchases, was 2,732,644,925 standard ounces of the value of $50,839, 
905.53, as compared with $66,476,975.98 during the preceding fiscal year, a 
decrease of «15,637,070.45. 

Of the gold thus deposited, 2,496,678,983 standard ounces, of the value 
of $46,449,841.50, were original deposits, and 235,965,942 standard ounces, 
of the value of $4,390,064.03, redeposits, of which $21,894.21 were fine bars 
redeposited for small, and $4,368,169.82 uriparted bars transferred from 
the minor assay offices to the mint at Philadelphia for refining and coin- 
age ; $33,286,167.94 were classified as of domestic production, as against 
$31,961,546.11 of the same class of gold deposited during the previous fis- 
cal year, an increase of $1,324,621.83. 

Of the gold bullion classed as domestic, $19,690,057.19 were fine bars 
bearing the stamp of private refineries, and $13,596,110.75 represented un- 
refined domestic bullion. 



In our ehndren crest races are to be blended 
wno will eontrlbote erery qaalitr of which ffreat 
states arvbnllded. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Maisaehnsetts, 



COINAOIB. (Contlnxied.) 

Foreign gold bullion of the value of 92,247,780.78, and foreign crold coin 
of the value of $6,293,296.33 were received and melted by the mints and 
assay offices during the year. 

Worn and uncurrent domestic gold coin (of the nominal value of 
1806,870) was received for recoinage, and after melting, the coining value 
of the same was found to be ^92,470.43. Old material consisting of jew- 
elry, plate, etc., of the value of $3,830,176.02, was also received. 

COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER, 1893. 

The value of the gold deposited at the mints and assay offices during 
the year was $50,839,905.63. Of this sum $46,449,841.50 were composed of 
original deposits and $4,390,064.03 were redeposits. Of the amount depos- 
ited $83,288,167.94 was classed as of domestic production, $8,541,027.11 for- 
eign gold coin and bullion, $3,830,176.02 old material, and worn and un- 
current domestic gold coins $792,470.43 

The dex>osits and purchases of silver during the year aggregated 65,- 
822,185.19 fine ounces, the coining value of the same in silver dollars 
being $85,103,366.67. Of this sum $73,666,045.23 was of domestic production 
and $2,901,180.96 foreign bullion and coin ; and of worn and uncurrent sil- 
ver coin, $6,913,179.96 ; old plate, etc., $753,426.46, and redeposits, $869,634.06. 

The amount of silver purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during 
the year was 64,008,162.59 fine ounces, costing $45,531,374.53, and the aver- 
age price, $0.8430. The total amount of silver purchased under the act of 
July 14, 1890, from August 13, 1890, to November 2, 1893, inclusive, was 
168,674,590.46 fine ounces, costing $155,930,940.84, the average price per 
ounce being $0.9244. 

Of the silver purchased under this act, consumed in the coinage dur- 
ing the year, there were 4,133,029.56 fine ounces, costing $3,784,417.64, and 
the number of silver dollars coined was $6,343,715. The seigniorage on 
this coinage was $1,659,297.36. 

The coinage during the year consisted of 97,280,876 pieces, valued as 
follows : 

Gold $30, 038, 140. 00 

Silver dollars 5, 343, 715. 00 

Subsidiary silver 7, 217, 220. 90 

Minor coins 1, 086, 102. 90 

Total $43,685,17^80 

The total amount used in the coinage of silver dollars under the act of 

July 14, 1890, has been 27,911,259.48 fine ounces, costing $29,110,186.61. 
The total number of silver dollars coined was 36,087,285. The total 

seigniorage was 16,977,098.39, leaving a balance on hand at the mints ot 

140,699,760 fin« ooncM, costing $126,768,218. 



I do not r ep ro B ont, standlnflr tmon this floor, 
a vmrt or the whole of the State of Nebraska. I am 
a Senator of the United States. 

—Senator Ohas* F. Manderson, Nebraska. 



COINAGB, SEIGNIORAGE ON SILVER, 1893. 

The balance of profits on the coinage of silver on hand at the mints at 
the commencemont of the fiscal year, July 1, 1892, was s70,964.25. The 
seigrniorage on the coinage of silver dollars during the year amounted to 
$1,559,297.36. and on subsidiary coinage $65.05, a total of $1,559,362.41. 
From the seigniorage there were paid during the year for expenses of 
distributing silver coin, $24,382.12, and for reimbursements of silver was* 
ted by the operative officers and for bullion sold in sweeps, $8,075.05, 
leaving the net profits on the coinage of silver for the year, |1,626,905.24. 
Of this sum $1,396,109.87 was deposited in the Treasury during the year. 
The balance of profits on the coinage of silver on hand at the mints June 
30, 1893, was $201,759.62. 

Including the balance on hand at the mints July 1, 1878, the net profits 
on account of the coinage of silver from that date to November 1, 1893, 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, aggregates $74,262,970.99. 

The total seigniorage on the coinage of silver under the act of July 14, 
1890, from August 13, 1890, to November 1, 1893, was $6,977,098.39. Of this 
amount $78,447.12 was paid for expenses of distributing silver coins, and 
$60,849.92 to reimburse the bullion ftind for wastage of the operative offi- 
cers of the mints and for bullion sold in sweepings, and the balance paid 
into the Treasury. 

COINAGE OF SEIGNIORAGE. (See Silver and Seigniorage.) 
COINAGE OF SILVER in the uiaTED states from i789 to isos. 

STANDARD SIIiVEK DOIiliABS. 

From the establishment of the Mint up 
to 1805 there were coined 1,439,517 of the Units, or standard dollars. At 
the ratio of 15 to 1, these were worth more as bullion than as coin, and 
consequently they were shipped abroad. On May 1, 1806, an order was 
issued by President Jefferson, through Secretary Madison, suspending 
their coinage ; and for 29 years none were made. In 1835, 1,000 were 
coined. In 1837, and afterwards, a small number each year. These were 
at the new ratio of 16 to 1 made by a change in the weight of gold coins. 
Prom 1793 to 1873 the total number of dollars coined was,7,921,238. 
Since that date the number has been, 419,332,450. The total value of sil- 
ver, of all kinds of coin, from 1793 to 1873, was 1155,471,901.50. And the 
total from 1873 to July 1, 1898 «522,449,425.70. It will be seen that since the 
"demonetization" of the silver dollar, and its restoration, we have coined 
as many dollars every four months as "the fathers" did in eighty years. 

COINAGE, SILVER, PRICE OF, IN 1893. 

The price of silver July 1, 1892, was 88 cents, the highest price attained 
during the fiscal year. The closing price on June 30, 1893, was 65 cents, a 
difference of 23 cents per ounce. The average price for the year was 841 
cents. 

Late in June, India closing her mints to the coinage of silver, the price 
deoUnod rapidly from 88id. to 30|d., which was equal to a dedine of Sid., 
OTftbcmtlT cents. 



An SnfflUli stetistlclAn soum rearg bmo said of 
'' Bvery day that the son rises upon me Ameri- 



people it sees an addition of %9,S0b,000 to the 
imiOated wealth of the United States." 

—Hon. Thomas Upde^raff , Iowa. 



COINAGEy SH^ITBR FUBOHASBD BT THB OOTEBNMBNT SINOB 187& 

The total amount of silver parohased by the Government fh>m Marofe 
1, 1873, has been as follows: 





Fine ounces. 


Cost. 


Under the act of 1873 


15,434,282 

31, Oa% 906 

291, 272, 018 

168, 674, 682 

*6, 018, 921 


17,162,564 
37, 571, 148 


"Under the act of 1875 


Under the act of 1878 


308,279,260 


Under the act of 1890. 


155. 931. 002 


Under the act of 1887 


7,689,036 




Total 


$503, 003, 600 


1516, 623, 010 





*Trade dollars. 

COINAGE, SUBSIDIARY SILVER, IN 1893. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, the coinage of subsidiary 
silver aggregated 28,947,461 pieces, of the nominal value of $7,217,220.90: 
consisting of $3,266,630 in half dollars ; $2,848,618 in quarter dollars and 
$1,101,972.90 in dimes. Of this coinage $607.75 were manufactured fh>m 
purchased bullion, and $7,210,613.15 from worn and uncurrent silver coin 
transferred from the Treasury for recoinage. 

Worn and uncurrent silver coin of the nominal value of $7,618,198.25 
was transferred from the Treasury to the mints for recoinage. These 
coins, upon melting, were found to contain 5,940,544.90 ounces of standard 
silver, the coining thereof in subsidiary silver coins being $7,381,289.58, 
showing a loss of $236,908.67, which sum was reimbursed the Treasury 
from the appropriation for loss on recoinage of worn and undercurrent 
silver coin. 

COINAGE OF THE WORLD, 1890, 1891, 1892. 



Calendar years. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1890 


$149, 244, 965 
119, 634, 122 
167, 917, 837 


$152,293,144 


1891 


138,294,367 


1892 , 


143,096,239 





The above figures represent, as nearly as the mint has been able to as- 
certain, the total value of the gold and silver coinages executed in the 
world during the years therein named. 

COINING VALUE ob mint pbicb of ooiiD and sii«tbb. 

.The rate per standard ounce at which the mint converts bullion into 
unlimited legal-tender coins. 
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Towage or Nations. 



dmTMtrka.^ 


1891. 


1882. 


1883 


Gold. 


saver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


TTnltodStelM...., . 


•89.222.006 

280.565 

88.720.638 

26.389.044 

117.411 

8.862.450 

14,066.800 

2.110.981 

2.885.561 

126.708 


127.518.857 
24.403.071 
S. 141. 504 


834.787.223 

275.203 

67.682.503 

80,784,262 


812.641.078 
28.782.721 
3,790.673 


856.997.020 

493. 167 

45.094.210 

32.050.354 


88. 802. 797 


lf«xieo 


28.006.396 


GxMtBzitaitt....v 


6. 290. 728 






In4l**.<.-... r . 


82.670.408 


52.258,747 


40 118 622 


mtMb 


871.225 

8.863.874 

569.900 

14.088,714 

130.106 

0.381.062 

1.819.529 


9.832.068 

26.280.188 

2.315.408 

§55.982.881 

199.080 




0«nMui7 T 

Bwiiit 


1.139.252 
2.090.902 
3.356,394 


1,287.864 

2.920.484 

5,815.060 

22.V97 

8.917.860 

12.307.062 

8.075.840 

1.567.800 

120.600 

78.996 

242.207 

183.350 

883.464 

649.555 


2.093.713 
2 499 874 


A-astria-Hnognry 2 


(18.073.120 


Italy ..^ 

8|m{« 


12.242,000 
8.523.904 
7.277.040 
867.000 
134,000 
22.00» 
121.750 
144. 7S0 
482.400 
822.468 


3 200 588 


J^PMI -. 

P«««IP»» — 


L 083. 725 
,169.560 


1.806.070 
^jttv- 


12.300.706 
1.412 640 


245 


961800 


Vorwaj........ „,,,..,.,.. 




, . • *•"*• 


8w«d«tt., 


■ 




, 


26. 171 


Dnmwk ,. .... 


~ 


A.. 

886.000 

140.672 


386.000 
786.089 


147.400 


fPHitmrlmd , . , 


886.060 

.8.842.000 




Turkey o.... 

BsTpt 


874.628 
537. 114 


P«tf» , 






136.000 


285.000 


HoBfkODg......^.^...^.. 

China .^. .-5^......nr. . 

Tndo-Chtaa 




1.800,000 
2.854.137 




1,100.000 
8.600.000 
67.900 
471,131 
298.000 
138.091 


1.500.000 
4.248 800 










089 006 


Tmla.^ ,,...» 


2.088.400 


675.600 
'200,000 


8.231.906 


134.004 


^7 


Canada . Mm* 


160.000 


CoataSlea «.Wi. 




._- . 




156.000 


Brastt ...m^...j,^.^„ 


.126.279 


490.941 
1.684.560 
8.169.79i 









BoUrla ...... M«. .«...:»^. . 


,LZ'.. 


1,435.543 

2.614.948 

2.878.272 

60.000 




1.569.229 


Para «wBr.^.^.. 






ColMDbia ..«.».. ...^..v.. 


• -•js •-••••:•>• 




84.680 


■eoador.,...-....^ 






VaBOBoala ,.. 




••K -•_• • • 


188.000 
481.406 


Urum a V »^_-, -. ^ ^ . « .-r. . . 


" 








■ " 


1.080.110 








. 






100.600 


Biiuali Waai Indiaa 




28.000 
.81.126 










Garman Eaat AM«ft 




— 


864.814 
49.519 




^45.848 


Soath AMen BapaUto . .. 


"^5.000 


24.697 




886.000 


184000 


Mffnam r. 


886.000 


M. 




"^' ^^^ 


i^-, 


Moroooo 


240.000 
188,850 
180.185 




858.808 


...igv..»%».,. 


557. 780 


Saoto Doningo 












2.509.198 
236.850 


• • • tj^-HsJi.:- 




Bulgaria 
















478,700 


Zanilbar ^l..... «...«... 


•"•J^" 


00.000 




~ 


Htaa juutuu..^. 




6.800.324 


















Tolal 


U9. 584. 128 


138.294.807 


172.473.124 


155.929.765 


231.882.930 


135.949.420 





• Bupaa ealonlatod at aoiaing rata. 00.4787. 

» surer ruble oalonUted at o&iiiig rata. $0.7718. 

;8llir«r florid ^u»i^^f^ «$ eatafag rate, 80.481. 

tSUvw florfB ealevlattd at ootalsg rate, 80.4096. ondectke oolnage act of Angut 8. UBH 

a 



The Amexieaii pe<9le ha,rm llTed a lone tlOM 
slAoe the 4tb day of MM*oh, 1893. 

—Hon. John F. Ijaeey, Iowa* 



COINAGE OF SILVER, oni.t oountbhes whbre now : 

The only countries whose mints are open to th« free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, are Japan, Mexico, United States of Ck>lombia, Bolivia, 
Chile, Ecuador and Peru. Silver coinage in all other countries being ou 
government account only. 

COLOBIBIA. 

In Colombia the standard is silver ; the monetary unit is 
the peso ; the value in United States money is 10.61.3 ; the coins ant gold : 
condor (S9.64.7) and double condor ; silver : peso. The ratio between 
gold and silver is 1 of gold to 15i of silver. 

COLORADO. 

Area 104,500 square miles. 

Enabling act passed March 21, 1864— Constitution formed August 12, 
1864— Act to admit as a State passed Congress ; vetoed by the President 
May 15, 1866— Another act to admit passed Congress January, 1867; 
vetoed by the President January 28, 1867— enabling act passed March 3, 
1875— State Constitution formed March 14, 1876— by proclamation of the 
President, admitted as a State August 1, 1876. 

Legislature composed of 40 Senators and 80 Representatiyes. Meets bi- 
ennially, (Jan. 8, 1895.) 

State elections, biennially ,Tuesday after 1st Monday in November,(1894.) 

Sbnatob Henry M. TeliiEb (Rep.) term expires March 3, 1897. 

Senator Edward O. Woloott (Rbf.) terra expires March 3, 1895. 

CONORESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st Papulation, 204,650; vote 1892, Dem., 20,004; Rep., 17,600. 
2d. Population, 207,539 ; vote 1892, Dem., 31,589 ; Rep., 19,572. 

COMMERCE. (See Transportation.) 

CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTION, tariff clause of. 

** The Congress shall have power : 

''To lay and collect taxes, duties, imi>osts, and excises, for revenn* 
necessary to- pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry 
on the Government of the Confederate States ; but no bounties shall be 
granted from the Treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes on importations 
from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry : 
and all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout' tht 
Confederate States." 



A Jnst man Is incapable of puttins a burden 
upon otUers that he himself Tronld not willingly 
bear. . — B. O. InffersolL 



CONGRESS, APvonTionmnssT undbb tenth census. 

[S£6 Members.] 

Louisiana ^ 6 

Maine « 4 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 12 

Michigan 11 

Minnesota ^ 5 

Mississippi.....^ 7 

Missouri 14 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 1 

New Hampshire 2 

New Jersey 7 

New York 34 



Alabama. 8 

Arkansas 5 

California 6 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware 1 

Florida 2 

Georgia 10 

Illinois 20 

Indiana 13 

Iowa 11 

Kansas 7 

Kentucky 11 



North Carolina.. 9 

Ohio 21 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 28 

Rhode Island 2 

South Carolina 7 

Tennessee 10 

Texas 11 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 10 

West Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 9 



RATIO OF BEFBESENTATION. 

Constitution, 1789, ratio 30,000, whole number of Representatives 65 

FirstCCensus, 1793, ratio 33,000, whole number of Representatives 105 

Second Census, 1803, ratio 33,000, whole number of Representatives 141 

Third Census, 1813, ratio 35,000, whole number of Representatives 181 

Fourth Census, 1823, ratio 40,000, whole number of Representatives 213 

Fifth Census, 1833, ratio 47,700, whole number of Representatives 240 

Sixth Census, 1843, ratio 70,680, whole number of Representatives 223 

Seventh Census, 1863, ratio 93,423, whole number of Representatives... 233 
Eighth Census, 1863, ratio 127,381, whole number of Representatives... 243 

Ninth Census, 1873, ratio 131,425, whole number of Representatives 293 

Tenth Census, 1883, ratio 151,911, whole number of Representatives 325 

Eleventh Census, 1893, ratio 173,901, whole number of Representatives... 356 
Population at each census : 



1790 3, 929, 214 

1800 5,308,483 

1810 7,239,881 

1820 9,633,822 



1830 12, 866, 020 

1840 17, 069, 453 

1850. 23, 191, 876 

1860 31, 443, 321 



1870 38, 558, 371 

1880 50, 155, 783 

1890 62, 622, 250 



CONNECTICUT. 

Area 4.674 square miles. 

Included in the charters of Massachusetts— separate government formed 
at Hartford January 14, 1639— colony planted at New Haven in 1638 pur- 
chased their lands from the Indians, and formed a government June 4, 
1630— colony of Connecticut purchased the rights of the patentees in 1644 
for £7,000— colonies of Connecticut and Now Haven united by a charter 
granted by Charles II, April 23, 1662— ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, January 9, 1788 ; first State Constitution formed Septem- 
ber 15, 1818. 

Legislature is composed of 21 Senators, 248 Representatives. Meets bi- 
ennially, (Jan. 9, 1895.) 

State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., (1894.) 

Senator Joseph R. Hawley, (Rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator ORViiiiiE H. Platt, (Rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 



DlTwsllled Industries caU oat aU tbm wortc- 

Inff powers of the world. « « ^ ^ . 

—Hon. Thomas B. Beed« Maine. 



COMNECTICU T. (Continued.) 
CONGSESSIONAIi DISTRICTS. 

Ist. Population, 172,661; yote 1882, Dem., 19,029 ; Rep., 18,508. 
2d. Population, 248,682; vote 1802, Dem., 27,624; Bep., 24,772. 
3d. Population, 121,792; vote 1892, Dem., 11,277; Bep., 11,928. 
4th. Population, 203,623 ; vote 1882, Dem., 24,035 ; Rep., 21,826. 

CONSUHPTIONy A TAX ON. great Britain, pubuo nbt rstk- 

NUR FOR 1891-1898, 
The English government imposes duty on no articles produced with 
in the kingdom except spirituous liquors, and upon these it levies an ex. 
else tax equal to the duty tax, so that the home product and the impor- 
ted article stand on the same footing in the market. The only articles on 
which duties are levied are chicory, cocoa, coffee, dried fruits, plate, q;>ir- 
its, tea, tobacco, and wine. Everything else comes in free. For the year 
ending March 31, 1891, the English revenue was as follows: 

Customs $96, 918, 0^ 

Excise 123,414,440 

Stamps (excluding fee, etc, stamps) 67, 182, 082 

Land Tax 5, 061, 160 

House duty 6, 881, 765 

Property and Income Tax 65, 661, 755 

Post Office 50, 6U, OOO 

Telegraph Service 12, 068, 920 

Grown Lands (net) 2, 002, 505 

Stamps in lieu of Fees ^ 4, 051, 692 

Interest on Advances 1, 072, 557 

Interest on Suez Shares 967, 601 

Allowance from the Bank of England 882, 026 

Miscellaneous ;. 4, 198, 897 

1439, 909, 102 
Add Local Taxation 86, 107, 914 

Total National income $476, 017, 016 

Total United States income «. $461, 716, 561. 90 

It must be remembered that in making tobacco a factor in its customs 
income Great Britain prohibits its cultivation for commercial purposes 
in the kingdom, utterly ignoring all pretence of " free fcrade." 

It must also be remembered that on the Democratic plan of computing 
the tariff percentages, namely, on the volume of taxable imports, the 
British tariff is higher than the McKinley tariff or any other American 
tariff ever was, amounting to sixty-sevefe per cent. That is, it collects 
sixty-seven cents on every dollar's worth of dutiable imports. 
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Our eliildT«ii*s oldldren will see our ooimtry »• 
we see her now* » land without a 8laTe» a ehurch 
wlthoat a flCoiirKe» the home of freedom where In- 
telllffeiiGe Is wlmont price and conscience wlthont 
a Siaster. —Hon. Marriott Broslxus, PennsylTanla. 



OONSUMFTION. (Contlnaed.) 

It must also be remembered that the total taxation per capita in Great 
Britain is about twice as great as in the United States. Thus: Great 
Britain— income |476,017,016; population 38,100,000; per capita (12.50. 
United States— income 1461,716,561 ; population 67,400,000 ; per capita 96.85. 
The population is given from the last report of the Treasury Department. 

In addition to England's |475,000,000 of revenue tax collected from the 
people, England, Scotland and Ireland have each a local tax account, 
whic& for the year ending March 81, 1893, is as follows: 

England. 
Additional Beer Duty (Customs) (1, 703 

Additional Spirit Duty '' 777,615 

Additional Beer Duty (Excise) 1, 534, 203 

Additional Spirit Duty '' 2,980,267 

Licenses (including Penalties) 15, 062, 879 

Moiety of Probate Duty 9,348,298 







129,733,877 


SOOTULND. 






Additional Beer Duty (Customs) 


$206 




Additional Spirit Duty >' 


106,907 




Additional Beer Duty (Excise) 


126,066 




Additional Spirit Duty " 


416,192 




licenses (including Penalties) 


1,626,866 




Moiety of Probate Duty 


1,305,841 








13,612,902 


IbBIiAND. 






Additional Beer Duty (Customs) 


1189 




Additional Spirit Duty " 


87,470 




Additional Beer Duty (Excise) 


187,681 




Additional Spirit Duty " 


866,408 




licenses (including Penalties) 










Moiety of Probate Duty 


1,070,659 








fl,712,408 


TOTATiS. 






Additional Beer Duty (Customs) 


12,116 




Additional Spirit Duty " 


971,893 




Additional Beer Duty (Excise) 


1,927,967 




Additional Spirit Duty " 


3,771,973 




liioonBes (including Penalties) 


16, 709, 745 




Moie^ of Probate Duty 


11,724,803 





935, 107, 914 
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T1i« b«ii«ilte of proteetfon mo 1kn% |tot»d 1m1 
to tbe men wlio earn their bread in Utmmmeat of 
their f aoee. -JameiCk Blaine. 



ION. (Contlnaed.) 

Artiolefl upon whioh duty is ooUeoted, showliig the amoant Ibr the 
year endinic March 31, 1883. 

Beer, Ao ^- 1 6S, 167 

Chioory. ^ 297,880 

Coooa ^ £20,185 

Coflfee 843,962 

Currants _ 487,954 

Figs, Plums, and Prunes 284, 104 

Raisins 932,270 

Spirits: • 

Rum 10, 112, 888 

Brandy 6, 492, 986 

Geneva 744,078 

Other sorts 2, 659, 146 

Tea 16,576,303 

Tobacco, Ac, 49, 270, 562 

Wine 6,181,661 

Another 16,903 

ENQIiANP'S EXFENDITUBBS FOR THE YbAR ENDING MABOH 81, 1893. 

Interest on Funded Debt 9 78,121,121 

Terminable Annuities 30, 904, 226 

Unfunded 3,211,043 

Cost of Management 901, 241 

New Sinking Fund 8,524,867 

Interest on Loans, d;c, 973, 300 

1122, 635, 800 
The permanent debt of Great Britain March 31, 1893, was as follows: 

3i Per cent $ 1,008,592 

25 Per centConsols 2, 656, 179, 556 

22per centl905 22, 618, 513 

2J Per cent 157,358,301 

Exchequer Bonds2i Per cent 20, 356, 669 

Bank of England Debt 63, 604, 984 

Bank of Ireland do 12, 802, 637 

Book Debt 21 Per cent 63, 264, 500 

92,888,926,743 
The income tax of England, as collected from the following classes for 
the year ending March 31, 1893 : 

A. (Lands, Tenements, ,<fec.,) 920, 041, 444 

B. (Occupation of Land, <fcc.,) 1, 074, 864 

O. (Annuities, Dividends, etc.,) , 4,673,134 

D. (Trades, Professions, &c.,) 35,150, 622 

B. (Public Offices, &c„) 4,463,641 

Total 966,408,091 
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Upon waffefl and tlie oonsequent distrlbntloii 
of OMisiunable wealth is based all our hopes of the 
fntnr* and all the possible increase of our civil- 
JaatioB. —Hon. Thos. B. Beed, Maine. 



CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA in the united states, of 

WHEAT, CORN, SUGAR, COFFEE AND TEA. 



Years. 



Wheat. 



1867 


BtLSh. 

3. 92 


1868 ;. 


5. 36 


1869 


5.21 


1870 


6. 41 


1^71 


4.69 


1872 


4. 79 


1873 


4.81 


1874 


4. 46 


1876 


5. 38 


1876 


4.89 


1877 


5. 01 


1878 


6.72 


1879 


5.58 


1880 


5. 35 


1881 


6.09 


1882 


4.98 


1883 


6.64 


1884 


5.64 


1885 


6.77 


1886 


4.57 


1887 


5. 17 


1888 


6. 62 


1889 


5.34 


1890 


6.09 


1891 


4. 58 


1892 


5. 91 


1893 


4.85 



Corn. 



Bush, 
23.52 
20.44 
23.79 
22.62 
27.40 
21.09 
22.86 
20.95 
18.66 
28.14 
26.13 
26.37 
26.61 
28.88 
31.64 
21.92 
29.24 
27.40 
81.04 
32.60 
27.68 
23.86 
31.28 
32.09 
22. 79 

;](). ;{3 
2;j. m 



Sugar. 



Lbs, 
24.1 
30.9 
35 
33 

36.2 
40.4 
39.8 
41.6 
43.6 
36.2 
38.9 
34.3 
40.7 
42.9 
44.2 
48.4 
61.1 
53.4 
51.8 
50.9 
52.7 
56.7 
51.8 
52.8 

m. 1 

6;{. 5 
63.4 



Coffee. 



Lbs, 
5.01 
6.52 
6.46 


7.91 
7.28 
6.87 
6.59 
7.08 
7.33 
6.94 
6.24 
7.42 
8.78 
8.25 
8.30 
8.91 
9.26 
9.60 
9.36 
8.53 
6.81 
9.16 
7.83 
7.99 
9. 63 
8. 2.") 



tea. 



Lbs. 
1.09 
.96 
1.08 
1.10 
1.14 
1.46 
1.53 
1.27 
1.44 
1.35 
1.23 
1.33 
1.21 
1.39 
1.54 
1.47 
1.30 
1.09 
1.18 
1.37 
1.49 
1.40 
1.29 
1.33 
1.29 
1. 37 
1.32 



COOPERAGE, 1890. 

Establishments 2,652 

Capital ^17, 806, 664 

Employes 24,662 

Wages $11, 665, 366 

Materials 20, 636, 911 

Products 38, 617, 966 

Aunual wages paid per capita, ^73.20; Duty under old law, 30 pei 
cent. ; Duty under new law, 20 per cent. 

CORDAGE AND TWINE, 1890l 

Establishments 140 

Capital ^, 786, 019 

Employes 12,506 

Wages $4, 412, 640 

Materials 23, 372, 637 

Products 32, 376, 464 

Annual wages paid per capita, 1362.86. 



Our oitlsens would b« 0Bd to deiiire tiio 
benefits from the grreater deTelopment off Che In- 
duHtries wliloli would be productlire off ft no 
market. —Hon. Cluw. CurtUy r* 



COTTON GOODS, 1890. 

Establishments 906 

CapitaL 1364, 020. 848 

Employes 221,666 

Wages loo, 489, 272 

Materials 164, 912, 979 

Products 267, 981, 724 

Annual wages paid p«r capita, 1318.60. 

Imports 18d3, 133,843,553; Duty received, $19,031,688; Duty under old 
law, 52.55 per cent. ; Duty under new law, 48.54. 

CUBA. 

In Cuba the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary unit is the 
peso; the value in United States coin is 10.92.6; the ooins are of gold: 
doubloon («5.01.7); silver : peso. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 

15i of silver. 

CUFFS AND COLLARS. (See Shirts.) 
CURRENCY, GOij> imports isss. 

FOBSIGN GOIiD COINS 

Of the value of 111,962,738 were imported 
into the United States in 1893. Of this amount 16,898,240 oame firom 
France ; $4,748,440 from Australasia ; $890,018 from Onha ; $478^11 from 
Germany ; $300,012 from Mexico ; $84,624 from Japan, and the remainder 
from various countries, principally from* the West Indies and Central 
Americaii States. 

UNITED STATES GOLD COINS 

Returned was of the value of $6,074,899. 
Of this amount $4,356,700 came from Queheo and Ontario ; $537,518 from 
tlie West Indies ; $487,568 from Great Britain ; $229,590 from Venezuela ; 
$129,860 from China; $115,152 from Mexico; $107,672 from Colombia, and 
the remainder from the Central American States and other oountriea. 

FOREIGN GOLD BUIiUON 

Of the value of $3,136,744 was imported ; of 
which amount $1,923,565 came from Mexico; $325,972 from Colombia; 
$292,835 from British Columbia; $156,458 from Nicaragua; $111,566 from 
Australasia, and $111,351 from Honduras. 

FOREIGN GOIiD ORES 

Of the invoiced value of $894,999 were imported 

for reduction, all of which oame from Mexico. 
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We are one Nation and one people. Let us 
have one currency, and one standred of- value for 
the whole country. 

—Hon. Thos. J. Henderson, Illinois. 



OUBBBNOT. (Gontlnned.) « 

The following table shows that the total imports of gold into the United 

States for the fiscal year 1893, were $22,069,380: 

Foreign bullion $3,136,744 

Foreign coin 11, 962, 738 

Foreign ores 894, 999 

Total foreign gold 15, 994, 481 

United States coin 6, 074, 899 

Total gold imports 22, 069, 380 

CURRENCTy Qoij> exports i89s. ' 

GOIJ> COINS. 

The export of United States, was $101,844,087. Of this 
amount $37^95,600 were shipped to Germany; $32,240,300 to France; 
$21,204,700 to England ; $5,308,193 to Quebec and Ontario ; $1,818,579 to 
Venezuela ; $1,055,351 to Haiti : $1,000,000 the Netherlands, and the remain- 
der to Mexico, the West Indies, Central and South America. 
UNITED STATBS COINS. 

The shipments for the year amounted to nearly $60,000,000 over those of 
last year. 
1>0]IE£STIC GOUO BUIJJLON. 

The export was $224,066, of which $131,835 
were exported to Quebec and Ontario, and the remainder to England. 
FOBEION OOIJ> COINS 

Of the value of $6,612,691 were re-exported. Of this 
amount $6,401,464 went to Cuba ; $129,950 to England, and the remainder 
to other countries. 
I>OMBSTIC GOIJ> OBES. 

The invoiced value exported was $225,524. Of 
this amount $145,980 were shipi)ed to England and $79,518 to Germany. 
Foreign gold ores of the invoiced value of $16,607 were re-exported to 
England. Gold contained in silver-copper matte, of the value of $43,680 
was exported from the port of Baltimore. 

The total gold exports for the year were $108,966,655. The items of the 
same ¥rill be found in the following table : 

United States bars $131, 835 

Other domestic bullion 92, 231 

Domestic coin 101, 844, 087 

Gold contained in copper matte 43, 680 

Domestio ores » 225, 524 

Total domestic 102, 337, 357 

Foreign coin re-exported $6, 612, 691 

Foreign ores re-exported 16, 607 

Total foreign , 6, 629, 298 

Total gold exports 108, 966, 656 
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We are not afraid of the world's oompetitlon 
so lonff asive arall ourselves of our National de- 
fense and our National resources. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Massachusetts. 



CUKRENOT. (CoiitlBued.) 

The movement of gold for the fiscal year, 1883> shows an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of $86,897,275, while the excess for the fiscal year, 1802, 
was $142,654, an increased loss of $86,744,621. 

CURRENCTy Gouo and sii<v£b in this wobu>. 

UOUBIiE STANDARD. 

Stock of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world having the 
double standard. 



Countries. 


Monetary system. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


United States 


Gold and silver... 
do 


$654,000,000 
800,000,000 
65,000,000 
93,600,000 
15, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
40,000,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000- 
90,000,000 


$5/5, 000, 000 

700, 000, 000 

55,000,000 

50,000,000 

15, 000, 000 

4,000,000 

158, 000, 000 

65,000,000 

45,000,000 

50.000.000 


France 


Belgium 


do 


Italy 


do 


Switzerland 


do 


Greece 


do 


Spain 


do 


Netherlands 


do 


Turkey 


do 


Japan 


do 








Total 


1, 834, 600, 000 


1, 717, 000, 000 







SINGUS GOI.D STANDARD. 

Stock of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world having t/ie 
single gold standard. 



Countries. 


Monetary system. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


United Kingdom 

Germanv 


Gold 


$550,000,000 

600,000,000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

32,000,000 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

16, 000, 000 

20.000,000 


$100, 000, 000 

211, 000, 000 

10, 000, OOO 

90,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

7,000,000 

15, 000, 000 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 


do 


■portufifal 


do 


Austria-Hunsrarv 


do 


Scandinavian Union... 


do 


Australia 


do 


Eervnt 


do 


(Canada 


do 


Cuba. Haiti, etc 


do 






Total 


1, 498, 000,000 


450.000. OOO 
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If history and philosophy have made certain 
any truth In political economy, it is this: No conn- 
try can pernianently prosper in the race for mater- 
ial wealth by ezchanffins the products of its soil 
for mannf aotured kcmmIs. 

,--Hon. Thomas Updeffraff , Iowa. 



OUBRENCT. (Gontinaed.) 
SINOUB SHiTSB STANDARD. 

Stock of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world having the 
single silver standard. 



Countries. 


Monetary system. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Russia 


Silver 


1250,000,000 
5,000,000 


$60, 000, 000 
50.000.000 


Mexico 


do 


Central America 


do 


600,000 


South America 


do 


45,000,000 


25,000,000 
900,000,000 
700, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 


India 


do 


China 


do 




The Straits 


do 










Total 


300,000,000 


1, 835, 500, 000 









Total in the world, $3,632,600,000 gold ; $4,002,500,000 silver. 
Bureau op the Mint, August 16, 189S, 

CURRENCY, siiiVER imports, isoa. 

FORUION 8II.VRR BUIXION 

Of the commercial value of $4,978,400 was 
imix>rted during the year, the entire amount coming from Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South American States. 
FORBION SII.VRB COINS 

Of the value of $17,615,663 were imported. Of 
this amount $ 16,128,532 came from Mexico, and the remainder from the 
West Indies and Central and South America. 

SII.VX:R IN FOKBIGN ORBS 

Of the invoiced value of $11,100,747 were imported 
firom Mexico into the United States for reduction. These silver-lead ores 
contained 59,426,588 pounds of lead valued at $1,182,911, and 422,322 pounds 
of copper valued at $22,706. 
UNITED STATRS SIIiVJSR COINS 

(Subsidiary pieces) of the value of $599,189 
were imported, of which $551,383 came from the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

DOMESTIC SILTER BUIXION 

Containing 27,857,294 ounces valued at $23,- 
464,746 were exported. Of this amount bars of the value of $19,882,541 
were shipped to England, $1,859,200 to Japan, $627,460 to Hongkong, $520,- 
000 to British India and East India, $457,900 to France, and the remainder 
to China, Quebec, and Ontario. 
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Under the protection polioy, the United^ 
States has become the foremost mannf actarln^ 
Nation in the world* while its acrricnltare has been 
extended and diversified by the incentive of the 
most profitable markets known to men. 

—Senator Matthi^w S. Quay, Penn* 



CURRENCY. (Contlnaed.) 
COPP£R MATTR. 

There were 54,964,829 pounds exported during: the 
year containing 1,263,217 ounces of fine silver of the oommeroial value of 
$1,066,155. 
The following table shows the total imports of silver ibr the fiscal year 

1893: 

Foreign bullion (commercial value) |4, 878, 400 

Silver in foreign ores (commercial value) 11, 100, 747 

Foreign silver coin 17, 615, 668 

Total foreign- 83, 694, 810 

United States silver coin 699, 189 

Total silver imports 84, 298, 890 

CURRENCY, S1X.VRR, rxports isss. 

UNITRO STATRS SUBSIDIARY SU^VRR 

Coins of the value of $94,506 wert 
exx)orted during the yoar, two-thirds of which wont to Quebec, Ontario, 
and British Columbia. 

FOREIGN SII.YRR COINS, 

Principally Mexican dollars, re-exported dar- 
ing the same period were valued at $17,178,065, of which 17,809,151 were 
shipped to Hongkong, $5,340,961 to England, $2,291,780 to Japan, $655,00€ 
to British India and East Indies, $477,961 to West Indies, $344,682 to 
Mexico, and the remainder to various countries. 

FOREIGN ORES CONTAINING 

Silver of the value of $144,838 were re-ex- 
ported. Of this amount $80,613 went to Belgium and $63,725 to England. 

The following table shows the total export of silver for the fiscal year 
to have been $11,947,812. 

United States bars $67,655 

Other domestic bullion.... 23,897,091 

Silver contained in copper matte 1,066,155 

United States subsidiary silver coin 94,608 

Total domestic 24,625,409 

Foreign silver coin re-exported $17,178,065 

Silver in foreign ores re-exported 144,338 

Total foreign 17,322,403 

Total silver exports 41,947,812 

Comparing the tables of imports and exports of silver during the fiscal 
year 1893, it will be seen that the exports exceeded the imports by $7,653,- 
813, an increase over the fiscal year 1892, in the net exports, of $2,617,965. 
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All the wisdom of the years that have irone 

and of the oomins years, tells us that the broador 

ttie riffht of snf f race the stronser the OoTeminent. 

—Hob. Stephen A. Northway, Ohio. 



CURRENCTy sn-vjBB, covbss of, from i«48 to ises, inclusive, 

AND OF THB CAUSBS OF ITS DFPRSSCIATION SINCE 1872. 
FBOM THB DIBEOTOB OF THE MINT, 1893. 

"Daring the calendar year 1848 the average price of silver in the Lon- 
don market was ^d. per ounce for silver 0.925 fine (British standard), 
equivalent in United States money to $1.3098 per ounce 1,000 fine. 

•* The price from this time gradually advanced until 1859, when it 
reached an average for the year of 62 l-16d. 

"The advance in the price between 1860 and 1859 was due to the very 
large increase in the production of gold in California and Australia, 
which added to the world's supply of that metal without any material 
increase in the supply of silver. The advance in the price was also 
greatly stimulated by the large loans made in silver to India for public 
improvements and for expenses incidental to the suppression of the Se- 
poy mutiny of 1857. 

"Between 1860 and 1866 a decline took place, the yearly average price 
ranging from 61 ll-16d. to 61id. The latter figure was maintained until 
after the close of the civil war in the United States, by reason of the 
limited supply of, and the increased demand for, silver. Cotton was at 
this time cultivated very extensively in India because of the small 
quantity of it obtainable ftom the United States, and large amounts of 
silver were required for shipment to that coimtiy to pay for it. 

"The variation in the average yearly price, from 1867 to 1872, was only 
4-16dw The average price of silver in 1873 was 59id., equal to $1.29883. 
Since that time the yearly average decline has been steady, with only 
four exceptions. The average price for the month of October, 1893, was 
33.608d., equal to $0.73672, a decline, in a period of a little over twenty 
years, of $0.56211.per ounce. 

"The causes of this great decline, stated briefly, are as follows : 

"First. Germany, in 1871 and 1873, enacted laws demonetizing, silver 
making gold the sole standard of value, and calling in all silver coins 
previously issued and circulated in the several states of the German 
Empire. 

"To procure the gold necessary for the purposes of coinage, Germany 
sold, between 1873 and 1879, large amounts of silver from her store of 
melted silver coins, including the amount received from France in pay- 
ment of the indemnity imposed upon her at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

"The effect of this legislation was to create a demand for gold in Ger- 
many and to increase the supply of silver bullion, or melted coins, in 
other countries, and to cause a depreciation in the price of the white 
metal. 

"Second. In 1872, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark entered into a mon- 
etary treaty demonetizing silver, which was formally ratified by Sweden 
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K^ery direct tax or tax on Income or property 
except Imports should be scrupoloasly arolded by 
the IJnItea States leaving to the States the entire 
field of direct taxation. 

—Senator John Shennan, Ohio* 



OURIllSMCT. (Cojitinaed.) 

and Denmark in 1873 and by Norway in 1875. By this treaty they 
adopted the single gold standard and made silver a sabsidiary metal, 
to bo coined on Government account only, for change purposes. 

Third. Holland, which had been on a silver basis since 1847, practi- 
cally followed the example of Germany in 1875, for although in that 
year it nominally adopted the double standard at the ratio of 1 to 15 6-11, 
it, as a matter of fact, prohibited the coinage of silver, thus becoming, 
like Germany, gold monometallic. 

"Fourth. The price having fallen to a point at which it becomes 
profitable for brokers to purchase silver in Germany and ship it to the 
states comprising the Latin Union for conversion into 5- franc pieces, 
the parties to that monetary treaty decided, in 1874, to limit the amount 
of5-franc picH'es to be coined by each. This, however, did not have the 
efiect to steady the price, and in 1878 the mints of the Latin Union were 
closed to the coinage of full legal-tender silver coins, and have remained 
so ever since. 

"Fifth. In September, 1876, Russia suspended the coinage of silver, 
except as to such an amount as might be required for trade purposes 
with China. 

"Notwithstanding the fact that the silver standard legally prevailed in 
Austria-Hungary until 1892, the free coinage of silver has been suspended 
in that country since 1879. In 1892 it formally adopted the single gold 
standard. 

"By the act of 1873 the coinage of full legal-tender silver was tacitly 
prohibited in the United States and gold made the sole standard of val- 
ue, but as we were then on a paper basis, the price of silver can not be 
said to have been appreciably affected by that act, especially as it pro- 
vided for the receipt of silver from individuals for coinage into trade 
dollars, and the further fact that large purchases of silver were made for 
the subsidiary silver coinage under the acts of 1873 and 1875, to replace the 
fractional paper currency which had been used for change purposes 
s'ince 1862. 

"The act of February 28, 1878, authorized the coinage of silver dollars 
of the weight of412i grains, as provided for by the act of January 18, 1837, 
and which were a fall legal tender. Under the act of 1837 the coinage 
was tVee to individuals, but the apt of 1878 provided for the coinage of full 
legal-tender silver dollars on Government account only. It also provid- 
ed for the purchase for this coinage of not less than $2,000,000, nor more 
1 Ml $4,000,000 worth of bullion each month, at the market price. But 
1 twithstanding the magnitude of the purchase of silver required to be 
Uiade under the act of 1878 the decline in price continued. 

"Further legislation by the United States, still more favorable to silver, 
was enacted by the act of July 14, 1890, which provided for the purchase 
of64,000,000ounoes annually, the estimated production of our domestic 
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I say that under these olrcamstances, and in 
Tlew of these f aets» we are justified in finding: some 
fault with tlio way in which tliis old soldier is 
treated after liis pension has been allowed. 

—Hon. James A. Tawney, Minnesota. 
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mines. The effect of this act was to cause a temporary advance in the 
price of silver, but tlie high price could not be maintained owing to the 
largely increased output by the silver-producing countries of the world, 
and the price commenced to decline in September, 1890, and continued to 
do so. 

"Sixth. On the 2Gth of June, 1893, the Legislative Council of India 
passed a bill closing her mints to silver coinage for individuals, and her 
action has been followed in the United States by the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of tlic act of July 14, 1890. 

"The present price of silver in the London marliet is 32i<i. for silver 
.925 fine, equivalent in United States money to |0.70710for silver 1,000 
fine. 

" Seventh. The great increase in the production of the metal. In 1873 
the world's production of silver was estimated to be ^1,800,000, and in 
1892 at ^196,605,000— an increase in the annual supply, in twenty years, of 
over 140 per cent, 

"Considering the enormously increased production of silver^ and the 
decreasing demand for it ibr coinage i)uri)oses, it would be a matter of 
surprise if the price had not very greatly declined. 

"The increase of the production has had more to do with the deprecia- 
lion of silver than lias its demonetization by some countries and the sus- 
pension of its coinage by others. 

CURRENCY, SILVER, course of in isos. 

"The year 1893 was a memorable one in the history of silver and silver 
legislation, rendered so by the passage of the act of the Governor-General 
of India in Council of June 26, which closed the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and by the repeal, in November, of the purchasing 
clause of the act of Congress of July 14, 1890, which provided for the pur- 
chase by the Government of the United States of 4,500,000 fine ounces of 
silver per mouth. These measures deprived silver, so far as legislation 
could accomplish that end, of its two largest and most remunerative 
markets, and left Mexico the only countrj^of any importance in which the 
coinage of the white metal continues free. 

"The highest price reached during the year for an ounce of British 
standard silver (.925 fine) was in January, when it amounted to 38 9-16 
pence, equivalent to ^.84724 per fine ounce, and the lowest 30i pence for 
British standard, or §0.66426 per ounce for fine silver. The highest aver- 
age London price for any one month in the year was 38.356 x)ence in 
February, and the lowest 32.015 pence, the average price in December. 
The highest monthly average price of fine bar silver in New York was 
10.84380 in February, and the lowest f0.70250 in December. 

"The dilference between the highest and lowest monthly average price 
WW creator than in any year since 1890, amounting to I6i7 per cent» 
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In vlolatinir these liffhts you put the soldier of 
country upon a level below the commonest 
criminal. You say to the criminal in the dock* 



* You shall not be eonvicted until yon haire been 
trie<l.*» Yon say to the soldier, "We will convict 
you before yon have had a trial." 

—Hon. Charles H. Orosvenor, Ohi<». 
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"The average London price for the whole year, of bar sUver .025 fine 
was 86.696 pence, and the average price during theyear of fine bar silver 
in New York was $0.78219, a decline as compared with the average price 
in 1892 of over 10.6 per cent. 

"Owing to a steady although declining demand of silver for India, xlo 
great variation in the price of bar silver occurred until May, whem the 
deamessof money in ihat country enabled the Indian council to sell 
large amounts of telegraphic transfers, and the demand for silver being 
consequently smaller, the price fell Arom 88 0-16 pence (HO .84724 per fine 
ounce) to 37 11-16 pence ($0.83090 per fine ounce), trom wliicl^ price there 
was a recovery in June to 882 pence for bar silver, British standard, or 
$0.84672 for fine bar silver. The closing of the Indian mints to the f^ree 
coinage of silver caused a panic both in London and New Tork and 
silver fell to 36 pence in London and to $0.78406 in New Tork on the 
26tb. Between that date and theaoth it dropped in London, to 86 pence 
on the 27th, to 34 pence on the 28th, to 811^ pence on the 29th, and to 80k 
pence on the 30th ; and in New York to $0.76227 on the 27th, to $0.73869 on 
the 28th, to $0.68604 on the 29th, and to $0.66426 on the 80th, per ounce of 
fine bar silver. 

"On the 1st of July British standard' silver was quoted in London at 881 
pence and fine silver in New York at $0.72D60. After this there was a 
gradual advance, owing to the fact that for the first time China became 
an important buyer of bar silver and continued to take large sums until 
late in the year. The advance was uninterrupted until about the middle 
of September, when the price in London for bars ready for immediate 
shipment was 34^ pence and the price of fine bars in New York $0.76449 
per ounce. The price on the last day of 1898 was 81.176 pence in London 
and $0.69471 in New York. 

"The suspension of the tree coinage of silver in India does not seem to 
have lessened the imports of silver into India in 1898. The net imports 
of ounces of silver into that country are shown in the following table for 
the Indian fiscal years (ending March 81) 1887-'88 to 1898-'94. 



Years. 


Net imix>rts. 


Years. 


Net imports. 


1887-^88 


Oimce8. 
82, 782, 699 
82,436,029 
38, 643, 774 
61, 629, 086 


1891-^92. 


Ouneea. 
82,848,438 
46,623,612 
64,828,868 


1888-'89 


1892-^ 


1889-^90 

1890-»91 


X01Ky*'^lrX....... ....... •...*.•••. 







Witb the closing of mills and factories 
throiiirltoiit onr land, besrinninsr most abruptly 
after the result of the election of 1892 was known, 
muitttudes of laboring people were forced into 
idleness. 

—Senator H. C. Hansbronsh, North Dakota. 



CURRENCTy THIS chapter contains aix akticles relating 

TO PAPER MONEY USEI> AS CURRENCY. 

CURRENCY, NATIONAL VERSUS STATE. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war the public debt amounted to 
about 180,000,000. The script had become worthless. The confederation 
had no power to levy taxes, and its financial credit had disappeared. 
The money of the several States was in utter confusion, both as to kinds 
and value. To bring order and credit out of this financial chaos was the 
problem which confronted Hamilton when he was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury by Washington under the new Constitutional Govern- 
ment. And this was accomplished by a series of financial measures, 
which have given to his name imperishable renown. 

1. Assumption of the revolutionary debts of the confederation and the 
States, with promise to pay them in full. 

2. Passage of a tarifi* law to provide for the support of the Government, 
the payment of these debts, and the encouragement and protection ol 
manufactures. 

8. A Mint act, to give "unity to the denominations and value of money. 
4. Tlie establishment of the Bank of the United States, to provide a fis- 
cal agent, and a sound and uniform paper currency. 

CURRENCY, THE UNITED STATES BANKS. 

The act to authorize this bank was passed by Congress, and approved 
February 26, 1791. 

** The measure originated with the Secretary of the Treasury, and was 
violently opposed by Jefferson and the Anti-federal party." 

The controversy thus begun has continued to wage ever since. The 
bank was reorganized in 1817, with a charter for twenty years, which, 
therefore, expired in 1837 ; and the successful war of President Jackson 
and the Democratic party against its re-charter was one of the notable 
events of his administration. The party issue from thence on has been 
clear and unmistakable. The Whig party was in favor of a national 
currency, to be supplied through a national bank and branches, and 
throughout its existence strove to secure such an institution, but in vain. 
The Democratic party having defeated all such attempts, was fully com- 
mitted to tlie system of State banks, declaring^in its national platform .f 
1840, " That Congress has no power to charter a United States Bank ; and 
we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests 
of the country, dangerous to our Republican institutions and the liber- 
ties of the people." As the total amount of the gold coinage up to 1837 
was only $23,140,340; and of the silver coinage ^,815,879.90, it is quite 
apparent that some sort of a paper currency was essential to business. 



I thank heaven that men are fient here 
whom yov can tmst ; that we have behind ns 
this sreat constitnency that will alwayn either 
sustain us in what is right or condemns ns in 
what is wrong:. 

—Senator Anthony HlgsLns, Delaware. 
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STATB PAPJSB. 

The country gradually recov- 
ered from its commercial disasters, but did not profit by its experience. 
A Bemocratio Congress I'epealed the tariff of 1842, and enacted the Walker 
tariff of 1846. Banks were again multiplied, and flooded the country with 
their pai)er as variegated as Joseph's coat of many colors. At the be- 
ginning of the war there were 1396 banks existing in 29 States and Terri- 
tories, which were thus described by a Senator: 

"Their systems of banking are as diverse as anything can possibly be. 
We have a complex system of bank-notes. The ordinary bank-note re- 
porters and detectors contain an infinite variety of descriptions to tell the 
value of a bank note, and whether it is counterfeit. The loss by coun- 
terfeiting, and the loss by bad notes of various kinds in this country, is 
estimated by gentlemen who are engaged in the business as nearly equal 
to the interest on the whole circulation. The people, therefore, are not 
only compelled to use this money, and substantially give to the*4Minks a 
profit of the interest on the whole circulation, but in addition to that they 
fully lose 1^,000,000 in the form of defaced notes, counterfeit notes, etc. 
Every year more or less of these banksbreak. There is no stability about 
them. They have no common bond of organization; any important event 
that disturbs the money market of the world makes a greater flatter 
among them than a shot among a bevy of partridges. The uncertain 
rate of exchange between the difl'erent States grows out of the multitude 
and diversity of the banks. The bank paper of States adjoining each other 
has varied in value as much as one year's interest of money." 

As long as the Democratic party was in power this currency was 
local, issued under authority of the States, in accordance with their funda- 
mental principle of State Sovereignty. In 1876 ex-Secretary Hugh Mc- 
CoUough gave this dispassionate but graphic picture of this system : 

" In anticipation of the expiration of the charter of the United States 
Bank many banking institutions were chartered by the States, some of 
which — known at the time as pet banks — became the depositories of the 
public moneys. It soon became apparent, however, that these banks 
were likely to become unsafe Government depositories, and all connec- 
tion of the Government lyith the banks was terminated by the Sub- 
Treasury Act, under which the public revenues were collected in coin 
and deposited in the Treasury. From the time of the expiration of the 
charter of the United States Bank up to 1861 the State banks fUmished 
the country with its paper circulation, and, to a great extent, controlled 
its business. It is not necessary to dwell upon the defects of the State- 
bank system, or the character of a considerable part of the notes which 
ihe people were compelled to receive and treat as money. Tliero wer« 



There Is no coantry In the world where 
Individual enterprise has such wide and varied 
range, and wherein the inventive genius of man 
has such enoouragement. 

—William MoKinley, 
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scarcely two States in tliB Union whose systems were alike. In some 
States, banks were chartered with proper restrictions upon their discounts 
and their circulation ; in others, without any such restrictions. In some 
there was individual liability ; in others, no liability at all, not even in 
cases of gross mismanagement. In some States the circulation of the 
banks was secured, partially, at least, by mortgages and bonds ; in others, 
there was no security except the capital, which was frequently a myth. 
In some States banking was a monopoly ; in cithers, it enjoyed the largest 
liberty. The consequence was that we had a bank-note circulation fre- 
quently worthless, and, when solvent, lacking that uniform value which 
was needed in business transactions between the citizens of the different 
States. It is enough to say that the circulation of the State banks was 
entirely unfitted for a country like oars ; that by it the people were sub- 
jected to enormous losses, not only in the way of exchanges, but in the 
inability of a great many of the banks to redeem their notes." 

CURRENCY IN 1861. 

This was the condition of the currency when the Hepublicans came into 
power in 1861 and found the country with an empty Treasury and a 
broken credit, and in the arms of a formidable rebellion. It was imme- 
diately found impossible to carry on the operations of the war with this 
diversified and unreliable currency. The first call of the Treasury ex- 
hausted the specie, and tile banks promptly suspended payments. A 
national currency had to be created or the Nation must perish. Legal 
tender Treasury notes (greenbacks) were issued to take the place of the 
disappearing specie ; a system of national banks was devised, with cir- 
culating notes secured by a deposit of Government bonds ; the rubbish 
was cleared away by a ten per cent, tax on the circulating notes of State 
banks ; and revenue was provided by means of a protective tariflT. Ter- 
rible was the Democratic outcry over these measures. "Arbitrary," 
"tyrannical," "unconstitutional," "dangerous to the liberties of the 
people," were the mildest of their denunciations. But the event justified 
their wisdom. These banks were independent of each other, and there- 
fore not " within the control of a concentrated money power" they were 
under Government inspection, and required to accept each other's notes 
in the payment of debts due to them ; and their notes were perfectly se- 
cure in the hands of the people, whether corporate affairs were well or 
badly managed. The business of the country was relieved of the enor- 
mous tax for " exchange" to which it had been subjected ; and the people 
were relieved of the still greater burden of loss from broken banks and 
depreciated notes. With the return of peace came the disbandment of 
the grand army of volunteers, the payment of the war debt, the recovery 
of the public credit, a return to specie payments, and an accumulation of 
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There are few mannf aetnraw ; the worknuui 
are many. Upon their broad shonldem reatt the 
stability of the 8ta^. In their hands is tlie baUot. 
It is they who, in the last analysia, shall make the 
laws and role the Bepnblio for kcmkI or ill. 

—Hon. John Dafaell, VennBjlnakim* 
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the precious metals a suggestion of which half a generation ago would 

have been esteemed as fabulous as the story of Aladdin's lamp. 

After the war the Democratic party, dazed at the constant failnres of 
its own evil prophecies, the rapid recovery of the country from the 
tremendous strain, and the popularity of the national currency, com- 
pletely lost its head, plunged into the vagaries of Greenbackism, and de- 
manded the indefinite issue of Treasury notes. But this was not its 
settled conviction, could in no wise be reconciled to its principles, and 
has measurably passed away. It has never forgiven the capitalists of 
the country for furnishing the " sinews of war," nor relaxed its hostility 
to anything in the shape of a national bank. In its last national plat- 
form, all false pretences are laid aside, and it recommends " that the pro- 
hibitory 10 per cent, tax on State bank issues be repealed." And here 
the currency issue is joined. The Republican party insists that all circu- 
lating notes of banks shaU be issued by national authority, under 
national inspection, and upon a pledge of national securities. The Dem- 
ocratic party insists that State banks shall be allowed to issue circulating 
notes on such conditions as the States see proper to impose. National 
versus State paper currency is an issue to be again fought oat. If the 
people prefer Wild Cat and Red Dog to Greenbacks and National notes, 
they will have the opportunity to say so. 

CURRENCY OUTSTANDING, JANAURY, 1872. 

Treasury notes |357, 600, 000 

National Bunk notes 328, 465,431 

Making a total of. 686, 965, 431 

At the close of twenty years (1893) the currency 
outstanding stood as follows : 

Treasury notes 347, 681, 016 

Gold and silver certificates 437, 863, 693 

New treasury notes of 1890 147, 190, 227 

National bank notes v 188,016,228 

Total " 1, 120, 251, 164 

This shows an increase in twenty years of. 434, 285, 733 

The shrinkage in the national bank circulation in 

the twenty years amounted to 140, 000, 000 

This is accounted for by the issuance of the different 
forms of paper currency above stated. 

In order to show the whole volume of money, we 

have in addition to the foregoing (1893) of gold 657, 605, 880 

Silver 621,171,858 

Making the aggregate of money of all kinds in use 

a little over 2, 400, 000, 000 
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Bfvm on Ameiioan soil, reared amongrst the 
eltiBens of the fairest, freest, and most properous 
land on earth, I shall Tote to keep it sach by 
bnildinff up American homes and American in- 
dustries on American soil. 

—Hon. Georse "W. Smith, Illinois. 
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The volume of money in the country outside of the United States 
Treasury has increased 9112,404,947 during the years 1892-1893. 

MONBT OTTTSIDB OF THE TREASURY. 



Gold coin 

Standard silver dollars..... 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates.... 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, act July 

14, 1890 

United States notes. 

Currency certificates, act 

June 8, 1872 

National bank notes 



Totals 

Total increase.. 



Nov. 1,1892. 



1411,252,197 

61,672,455 

65,985,408 

120,255,349 

324,552,532 

114,567,423 
832,060,234 

10,550,000 
165,224,137 



1,606,139,735 



Nov. 1,1893. 



9498,121,679 
58,725,818 
64,309,807 



325,717,232 
150,818,582 



22,325,000 
197,745,227 



1,718,544,682 



Decrease. Increase. 



$2,946,637 

1,675,601 

41,366,040 



10,188,206; 



56,176,484 



986,869,482 



1,164,700 
36,251,159 



11,775,000 
32,521,090 



168,581,431 



112,404,947 



NATION AL BANK5> 

CURRENCY. 

Statement Showing Profits Upon Ciroitlating Notes Based 

Upon a Deposit of 9100,000 Bont>s, October 31, 1893. 

ootobbb 81, 1893--4 per cents. 

g 100,000 fours at 111.1712 premium, interest ^,000.00 
iroulation, OOpercent on par value. 990, 000. 00 

Loanable circulation at 6 per cent 5, 400. 00 

» Gross receipts A. 99,400.00 

Deduct— 

1 per cent tax on circulation 900. 00 

Annual cost of redemption ; 45. 00 

Express chargfes 3. 00 

Cost of plates for circulation 7. 50 

Agents' fees 7. 00 

Sinking fimd reinvested quarterly to liquidate 

prenuum 533.25 

B. 1, 495. 75 

Net receipts 0. 7, 904. 25 

9111,171.20 loaned at 6 per cent D. 6, 670. 27 

Profit on droulation... E. 1, 233.98 

* A. Gross earnings of bonds and circulating medium. 

B. Expenses other than bank building, clerks, etc. 

0. Beooipts less expenses. 

b. The amount money would earn, without risk or loss, by simply 
loaning it* 

A itefit on dxoQlfttloiiUwaed upon 9100,000 of bonds. 



If the minority will not aoqolesce. the miiii«»^ 
Ity must, or the Ctovemment most cease. 

— Ahraham IJncoln. 
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The above official report shows the tnaximiim possible earnings of tht^ 
hank. But in fact there are other provisions of law and exigencies of 
business which prevent such earnings. 

The law requires that the bank shall at all times keep on hand, for re- 
demption purposes, lawful money to the amount of twenty-flve per 
oent. of its circulating notes. Here is equal to ^,500 not loanable, and 
not earning anything, reducing earnings from loans to $4,050, instead ol 
$5,400. Then there are the unavoidable incidents of time between pay- 
ments to tlie bank and of unloaned balances from day to day. The short 
loans of the bank may be held to ollset these incidents, as there is a 
slight compoimding from the interest paid. Of the $111,171.20 invested in 
bonds, not more than $65,000 is really earning 6 per cent, interest. Thi« 
materially reduces the net profits of the circulating notes. 

CURRENCY, DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 

Democratic Platform, 
**Me8olved, That Congress has no power to charter a United States 
Bank ; that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the 
best interests of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions, 
and the liberties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the 
country Avithin the control of a concentrated money power and above the 
laws and the will of the people— Platform of 1840, Sec. 8. We recommend 
that the prohibitory 10 per cent, tax on State bank issues be repealed— 
Platform of 1892. 

Sec. 3412, Revised Statutes: "Kvery national banking association. 
State bank, or State banking association, shall pay a tax of ten per 
centum on the amount of notes of any person or of any State bank, or 
State banking association, used for circulation and paid out by them." 

CURRENCY, UNITED STATES BANK. 

It is a remarkable fact that every Dem- 
ocrat is a natural born constitutional lawyer, and knows by instinct just 
what Copgress may do and what it may not. He does not have to know 
what decisions the Supreme Court has made, nor study the expositions 
of such great minds as Hamilton and Webster, nor even be able to 
read the instrument itself. Every cross-roads Democratic politician has 
an infallible rule, simple and effective— whatever the Democrats want 
is constitutional— whatever they are opposed to is unconstitutional. 

Nevertheless, the first Congress of the United States, composed largely 
of men who made the Constitution, passed ** An Act to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Bank of the United States," on Fob. 25, 1791; and 
under that act such a bank was organized and continued to transact 
business for twenty years. It furnished a sound and uniform currency 
in place of the worthless "Continental Script," and the variegated and 
discredited paper of State Institutions ; and it served a valuable purpose 



Is proteetlon a doctrine rood enonirlt to be ap- 
plied for the relief of tlie South, bat atterly wlcb- 
ed and to be discarded when It stands for the bene- 
fit of the people of the North ? 

—Senator Anthony Hlsirlns, Delawar*. 
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in assisting the Governraent in the adjustment and payment of the revo- 
lutionary debt. Its charter expired in 1811, and was not renewed, al- 
though strongly recommended by Albert Gallatin. Its affairs were 
wound up in about eighteen months,- its outstanding notes redeemed 
without the loss of a dollar to the bill-holders, and besides their annual 
dividends, the stockholders realized a premium of 8 i per cent, on their 
stock. 

CURRENCY, THE SECOND UNITED STATES BANK. 

During the war of 1812-5, the 
Government was much embarrassed for want of funds. The State Banks 
while willing to aid it proved wholly inadequate, and in 1814 were driven 
to a suspension of specie payments. " The finances of the Government 
were now in a terrible condition, and Alexander J. Dallas was called 
to the h«ad of the Treasury Department. Never before had there been 
greater need of a master mind in that important office. Within less than 
a fortnight the new Secretary communicated to Congress a report of ex- 
traordinary ability, in which he strongly recommended the establish- 
ment of a national bank, as the remedy required again to bring the 
finances into order^American Encyclopedia^ Article, Bank—** On April 
10, 1816, the second bank was chartered by * An Act to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Bank of the United States.' This act was approved 
by * the Father of the Constitution,* James Madison, whose name is in- 
voked in the last Democratic National Platform. • The bank went into 
operation Jan. 7, 1817, and through its agency the other banks through- 
out the country were enabled, and induced to resume specie payments.' 
But subsequently there was mismanagement of its affairs, its officers 
were accused of intermeddling in i>olitical atfairs, and it became jJie sub- 
ject of fierce partizan controversy. It was against this bank that Presi- 
dent Jackson waged relentless warfare, and vetoed a Bill for its recharter. 
Its charter expired in 1836, and this is the institution against which the 
platform of 1840, above quoted, was aimed. It was reorganized under a 
charter from the State of Pennsylvania, but public confidence was lost, 
and when its affairs were wound up, while its notes were all redeemed 
without loss, its entire capital stock was sunk." 

CURRENCY, STATE BANK. 

The veto of the bill to recharter the 
United States bank, July 10, 1832, was followed by a great multi- 
plication of local banks under charters from the various States, 
the results of which are thus stated in Ridpath's History : ** Owing 
to the abundance of money, speculations of all sorts grew rife. 
The credit system pervaded every department of business. The 
banks of the ooontry were suddenly multiplied to sevem hundred, 

m 



Theln Is the friendship of an enemjr, who re* 
„ es the force either of law or of elrenmstanoei 
prompt hlni to do risht. 

—Hon. James A. Tawner* Mlnneeota. 
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Vast issues of irredeemable paper money sdmulated the speoulaare 
spirit and increased the opportunities for fraud. The bills of these un- 
sound banks were receivable at the Liand-offices, and settlers and specu- 
lators made a rush to secure the public lands while money wasplentiAil. 
Seeing that in receiving such an unsound currency in exchange for the 
national domain the Government was likely to be defi*auded out of 
millions, President Jackson issued an order called ' The Specie Circu- 
lar,' by which the land-agents were directed henceforth to receive noth- 
ing but coin in payment for the lands. The effects of this circular came 
upon the Nation in the first year of Van Huron's administration. The 
interests of the Government had been secured by Jackson's vigilance, 
but the business of the country was prostrated by the shock. The banks 
suspended specie payment, mercantile houses failed, and disaster swept 
through every avenue of trade. During the months of March and April 
1837, the failures in New York and New Orleans amounted to about a 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars." Page 437. The "hard times" 
which followed this panic will be remembered by many yet living. 

From January 1, 1837, to January 1, 1843, the bank circulation of the 
country fell from $145,185,890 to |58,563,608, a withdrawal of over eighty- 
six and one-half millions, whUe during the same period the number of 
banks decreased ninety-seven; banking capital nearly sixty-two 
millions ; deposits, seventy-one and one-half millions ; loans and dis- 
counts, two hundred seventy and one-half millions ; and si>ecie in the 
banks, nearly five millions. The condition of the currency was lament- 
able, particularly in the new States. 

Ten millions of dollars of United States Treasury notes were issued as 
a means of immediate relief, the Treasury was made independent by 
keeping its own funds instead of depositing in banks, a Whig adminis- 
tration was elected, and a protective tariff was passed ; but all efforts to 
establish a United States Bank were successitilly resisted. 

CURRENCY, THE PANIC OF 185?. 

Before the rebellion came, Free-trade 
and State-currency had produced their invariable effects. In 
spite of the Mexican war, the Irish famine, European revolutions, and 
the Crimean war, creating extraordinary demands for our food products, 
the low tariff and excessive bank issues, stimulated speculations, the bal- 
ance of trade ran heavily against us, and all the gold of California could 
not save us. The crash came on the heels of Buchanan's election, and its 
effects are thus described by him: 

"It is this paper system of extravagant expansion, raising the nominal 
price of every article far beyond its real value, when compared with the 
cost of similar articles in countries whose circulation is wisely regolmted, 
whioh has preyentedaiftom oompetdng in oar own in«rk«ti with tbroigu 






TTe were not all Oranto or Shermans or Thom- 
ases or Sheridans. It is enon^rh if we did our duty. 
^Hon. Charles BL. GrosTenor, Ohio. 



OUKliENCT. (Continued.) 

mannfactores, has produced extravagant importations, and has counter- 
acted the effect of the large incidental protection afforded to our domes- 
tic manufactures by the present revenue tariff. But for this, the branches 
of our manufactures composed of raw materials, the product of our own 
country— such as cotton, iron, and woolen fabrics— would not only have 
acquired almost exclusive possession of the home market, but would 
have created for themselves a foreign market throughout the world."— 
Messaqe Deo. 8, 1857. 

"When Congress met in December last the business of the Country had 
Just been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the in- 
evitable consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank 
credit and inflated currency. With all the elements of national wealth 
in abundance, our manufactures were suspended, our useful public and 
private enterprises were arrested, and thousands of laborers were de- 
prived of employment and reduced to want"— Message Dec. 6. 1858. 

"It will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
it is extremely doubtfUl, to say the least, whether we shall be able to pass 
through the present and the next fiscal year without providing additional 
revenue."— Messages Dec. 19, 1859 and Dec. 3, 1860. 

"It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government 
will require a modification of the tariff during your present session for 
the purpose of increasing the revenue." 

It will be observed that while the President charges to the excessive 
and insecure State Bank issue the chief cause of the panic, he is com- 
pelled to admit that "the revenue tariff" of his party did not produce the 
requisite revenue, and that the only conservative feature of this tariff 
was its "incidental protection" to manufactures from "our own raw ma- 
terial." But the chief point here is that no State Bank system can have 
its "circulation wisely regulated," and properly secured. Competition 
between numerous States to secure the most bank capital, ignorance of 
the laws which determine commercial business, laxity of sentiment in 
regard to the obligations of debt, desire to favor influential private Inter- 
ests, striving after party advantage, and inevitable difference of opinion 
in different States, multiply and vitiate these bank systems. But with 
the Buchanan administration a speedy end was brought to this whole 
business. 

CURRENCY, NATIONAL BANKS AND RESUMPTION. 

" The Resumption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but au- 
thorized the Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, to use 
any surplus revenues not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and 
dispose of, at not less than par in coin, any of the bonds of the United 
States described in the act of July 14, 1870. Under thU act, the Secretary 
in 1877 sold at par fifteen millions of four-and-a-half and twenty-five 
jnUUont of foim; and in AprU 1878, he sold Mj miUioni of fbur-and-t- 
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motmr as to oreate oompelltloB and not to create 
*- — fl monopolT* 

—Senator Jolm Sherman, Ohi9* 



OUKBENCnr. (Contiaaed.) 

half per cents at a premium of one-and-a-half per oent. The coin in the ' 
Treasury continually increased, so that on the day of redemption the 
Secretary held over one hundred and thirty five millions (fl35,^639) of 
gold coin and bullion, and, in addition, over thirty-two millions 
(932,476,005) in silver coin and bullion, the gold coin alone being nearly 
equal to forty per cent, of the United States notes then outstanding. 

* The banks in the cities of New York and Boston strengthened the hands 
of the Government by their action in October 1878, an account of which 
will be found in my report for that year. The assistant treasurer of the 
United States at New York became a member of the clearing-house, thus 
facilitating the business of the banks with the Government, and the banks 
agreed to receive United States notes, not only for their ordinary balan.- 
ces, but in payment of the interest upon the public debt and of other coin 
obligations of the Government. The banks of the country at the date of 
resumption held more than one- third of the outstanding Treasury notes; 
but they had so much confidence in the ability of the Secretary to main- 
tain resumption that none were presented by them for redemption. The 
people also, who held more than three millions of the issues of the na- 
tional banks, which issues were based upon the bonds of the Nation, pre- 
ferred such notes to coin itself. There was, therefore, no demand for 
payment of the n^esof the Government, and the gold coin in the Treas- 
ury, which amouniod to one hundred and thirty-five millions on the day 
of resumption, increased more than thirty-six millions in the next ten 
months, the amount held on the first day of November 1879, exceeding 
one hundred and seventy-one millions.' 

CURRENCY, WAR DEBT. 

On July 1, 1864, the puoiic debt had reached 
11,815,784,370.57. At that time, under the pressure of the enormous ex- 
penditures, and of open and violent opposition to further efforts to put 
down the rebellion, which found expression in the Democratic national 
platfoi-m of two months later, the public credit reached its ebb, $1.00 in 
gold being worth $2.58 in greenbacks. But in November Mr. Lincoln 
was re-elected, and in the spring following the rebellion collapsed. The 
great army was paid off, and disbanded, and on Aug. 31, 1865, the debt 
reached its maximum ; being thus stated by Secretary McCuUoch : 

Funded debt $1,109,568,191.80 

Matured debt 1,503,020.09 

Temporary loans 107,148,713.16 

Certificates of indebtedness 85, 093, 000.00 

Five percent, legal tenders 33,954,230.00 

Compound-interest legal tenders 217,024,160.00 

Seven-thirty notes (legal tenders) 830,000,000.00 

UnitedStates notes (legal tenders) 433,160,569.00 

Fractional currency 26,344,742.51 

Suspended requisitions 2,111,000.00 

Total ..„ 92,845,907,626.66 
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Iietns renkember then that the more should- 
ers on which the Government rests the more 
seoure it is in its perpetuity. 

—Hon. Stephen A. Northway, Ohio. 



CURRBIfCT. (Cottlnaed.) 
PUBLIC CRBDIT. 

Notwithstanding this enormous in- 
oroase of debt— about a thousand millions in one year— political and mili- 
tary success so restored confidence in the Government that the public 
credit greatly appreciated ; so that fl.OO in gold was now worth but |1.44 
in greenbacks. With large revenues and reduced expenses the Govern- 
ment addressed itself to the work of improving the financial s:tu<iiion by 
reducing the debt, refunding its obligations at lower interest, and push- 
ing on to specie payments, with the following gratifying results : 



* Year. 


Am»t Public 
Debt. 


Annual In- 
terest. 


Value of 
Gold. 


1865 


^,846,907,626.66 
2,773,236,173.69 
2,678,126,103.87 
2, 611. 687, 867. 19 
2, 588, 452, 213. 94 
2,480,672,427.81 
2, 353, 211, 332. 32 
2,253,251,078.78 
2, 234, 482, 743. 20 
2,251,690,218.43 
2, 232, 284, 281. 95 
2, 180, 394, 817. 15 
2, 205, 301, 142. 10 
2, 256, 205, 398, 20 
2, 349, 667, 232, 04 


f 150, 977, 697 

146, 068, 196 

138, 892, 451 

128, 459, 698 

125, 523, 998 

118, 784, 960 

111, 949, 330 

103, 988, 463 

98, 049, 804 

98, 796, 004 

96, 855, 690 

95, 104, 269 

93, 160, 643 

94, 654, 472 

83, 773, 778 


f 144.0 
151.6 


1866 


1867 


139.4 


1868 


142.7 


1869 


136. 1 


1870 


116. 8 


1871 


112. 4 


1872 


114.3 


1873 


115. 7 


1874 


110.0 


1876 


114. 8 


1876 


112. 1 


1877 


105. 8 


1878 


100.6 


1879 


100.0 







R£PUC£D TAXATION. 

In 14 years after the close of the war one-sixth 
of the debt was paid, the interest account was reduced to about one- half, 
and Government notes without interest were brought to par with gold. 
And these results were produced in connection with very rapid reductions 
in the scale of taxation, both from customs and internal taxation, as is 
shown by the following : 

The estimated reductions of tariff duties, as made at the time of the 
legislation, was : 

Act July 14,1870 $26,054,748 

Act May 1, 1872 16, 893, 847 

Act June 6, 1872 16, 278, 915 

Total tariff. $57, 227, 610 

The reductions of the internal revenue wore : 

Acts July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867 $103, 381, 199 

Acts March 31, 1868, and February 3, 1868 64, 802, 678 

Act July 14, 1870 55, 315, 321 

Acts December 21, 1871, and June 6, 1872 30, 244, 480 

Total internal revenue $243,743,678 

Grand totaU $300, 971. m 
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•deoous. 
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CITRRENOT. (Contlnaed.) 

Did any coantry in the world, besides oar own, overpay its debts, and 
reduce its taxation as rapidly as we have done? 
P£MOCBATIO OPPOSITION. 

It was with these laws and facts before 
them that the Democratic party, with an impudence and mendacity 
which ini^ht shame Satan himself, incorporated into its national plat- 
form of 1876, these declarations : 

'* We denounce the failure, for all these eleven years of peace, to make 
good the promise of the legal-tender notes, which are a changing stand- 
ard of value in the hands of the people, and the non-payment of which is 
a disregard of the plighted faith of the Nation. 

** We denounce the financialimbecility and immorality of that party, 
which, during eleven years of peace, has made no advance toward re- 
sumption, no preparation for resumption, but instead has obstructed re- 
sumption, by wasting our resources and exhausting all our surplus in- 
come ; and, while annually professing to intend a speedy return to specie 
payments, has annually enacted fresh hindrances thereto. As such hin- 
drance we denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and we here 
demand its repeal." 

But the Democratic party was defeated ; the resumption act was not re- 
pealed ; the Nation took no backward step, and at the appointed time the 
greenback dollar stood on a par with the gold dollar. 

In view of the experience of the present Democratic administration 
"financial imbecility" must be a happy suggestion to the Democratio 
mind. 

CURRENCY, THE NATIONAL BANK SYSTEM, 1861. 

At the beginning of the 
Civil War Mr. Lincoln's administration found itself in the presence oi 
enormous expenditures with an empty treasury, and a depreciated 
credit. Revenue laws were promptly passed and loans provided for. 
But the total insufficiency of State banks as cooperative financial agents 
was at once demonstrated. They were willing to aid the Government, 
and promptly met the first call upon them ; but this exhausted their 
means, and in December 1861, they suspended specie payments. Treas- 
ury notes were resorted to in order to furnish a commercial currency 
and the National bank system was devised to serve as a financial agent. 
This system of banks was urged by Secretary Chase for the two-fold 
object, of (1) assisting in placing Government loans, and (2) of furnishing 
a uniform and secure National currency. 
OAIiAMITT OF WAR TO TIBIiD GOOD AIONBT. 

In his Report of Nov. 28, 1863, Hugh McCulloch, then Comptroller of 
the Currency, thus summarises the currency situation : 

" The war in which the country is engaged, although a great calamity 
in itself, will not be an unmixed evil financially even, if one result of it 
is the establishment of a system of banking by which, without an inter- 
ference with the rights of the States, and without detriment to their 
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A Nation which keeps Its people employed Is 
m the end sure to show the largest gains, even of 
wealth. —Hon. Thomas B. Beed, Maine. 



CUBBENCT. (CoBtimaed.) 

solvent institutions, a banknote circulation shall be fUmished to tfa6 
people, as solvent as the Nation Itself, and uniform in value, as a sub- 
stitute for that now supplied by the States, which is neither uniform in 
value nor, as a general thing, properly secured. The amount of losses 
which the people have sustained by insolvent State banks, and by the 
high rate of exchanges, the result of depreciated currency can hardly be 
estimated. That some of the new States have prospered, notwithstand- 
ing the vicious and ruinous banking systems with which they have been 
scourged, is evidence of the greatness of their resources and the energy 
of their people. The idea has at last become quite general among the 
people that the whole system of State banking, as far as circulation is 
regarded, is unfitted for a commercial country like ours. The United 
States is a Nation as well as a union of States. Its vast railroad system 
extends from Maine to Kansas, and will soon be extended to the Pacific 
ocean. Its Immense trade is not circumscribed by State lines, nor sub- 
ject to State laws. Its internal commerce is national, and so should be 
Its currency. At present some fifteen hundred State banks furnish the 
people with a bank-note circulation. This circulation is not confined to 
the States by which it is authorized, but is carried by trade or is forced 
by the banks all over the Union. People receive it and pay it out, 
scarcely knowing from whence it comes or in what manner it is secured. 
Banks have been organized in some States with a view to lending their 
circulation to the people of others. Probably not one quarter of the cir- 
culation of the New England banks is needed or used in New Engl and 
the balance being practically loaned to other States. The national cur- 
rency system is intended to change this state of things, not by a war 
upon State banks, but by providing a means by which the circulation, 
which is intended for national use, shall be based upon national securities 
through associations organized under a national law. The United States 
notes, the issue of which was rendered necessary by the exigencies of 
the Government, and which is presumed will be withdrawn whenever 
this exigency ceases, have taught the people the superiority of a national 
circulation over that to which they have been accustomed. In many 
sections the produce of the country cannot be purchased with bank notes, 
and people find it difficult traveling firom State to State without legal 
tenders. Everywhere the opinion is prevailing that the circulation of 
local banks has about had its day, and must yield to the demands of the 
people for a circulation of which the Government is the guarantor." 

Secretary Chase's views are expressed in these extracts from his Beport 
of Dec. 10,1863: 

" Another incidental good growing from the bitter root of debt, has 
been fially explained in observations heretofore submitted on the 
National Banking system. Except through such a system no sure way 
is seen to the complete and permanent establishment of a uniform cur- 
rency ; and a system of national banking, fair to all and secure for all. 
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OURBENOT. (Conttntied.) 

can only bo safely and firmly established by making nse of a portion of 

the national debt as security for the national currency. 

" Under such legislation, the Secretary entertains little doubt of being 
able to obtain whatever funds will be needed, through loans, at reason- 
able rates of interest, for bonds or Treasury notes. 

"For a warrant of this confidence, however, he must not omit to say 
that he relies much on the support to be given to the public credit by the 
National Banking system and by the nationalization of the currency. 
There is, as he thinks, no possibility of a permanently successful admin- 
istration of the finances, under circumstances involving the creation of 
large debts, unless loans can be effected in a medium of general and 
equal credit throughout the country, and not liable to variation in quan- 
tity or in value except under the operation of national legislation and 
the general laws of trade. 

"The Secretary has heretofore expressed the opinion that whatever 
may be the true de^ee in which the currency of the country is effected 
by a bank-note circulation, issued without national sanction and by cor- 
porations independent of national authority, and not receivable for 
national dues, it cannot be questioned that in some similar degree the 
negotiation of national loans must be prejudiced and their value to the 
national finances diminished. The opinion is confirmed by observation 
and experience. 

" The simple assurance thus given, that, henceforth, the country is to 
have a national currency secured by a pledge of national bonds, and the 
belief that this currency will at no distant day take the place of the hete- 
rogeneous corporate currency which has hitherto filled the channels of 
circulation, at once inspired faith in the securites of the Government, and 
more than any other one cause enable the Secretary to provide for 
prompt payment of the soldiers, and the public creditors." 

CURRENCY, NATIONAL BANKS AND REFUNDING. 

The Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, Nov. 26, 1879, says : 
" The wisdom of Secretary Chase, and the others who, in 1862, advo- 
cated the establishment of a National Banlcing system, was long since 
recognized by those who understood the principles which should govern 
a sound system of currency and banking ; but, in the light of the extra- 
ordinary financial operations of the Government during the present year, 
the wisdom and the economy of the system, both for the Government 
and the people, are now more apparent than ever. 

" The refunding of the national debt commenced in 1871, at which time 
the national banks held nearly four hundred millions of the five and six 
per cent, bonds ; and from that date to the present time they have held 
more than one-fifth of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. A 
large portion of the bonds held by them in 1871 bore interest at the rate 
of 6 per oeat. This class of bonds has been greatly reducedi and is now 
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Better mn onr home Industries full blast all 
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free gitU —Hon. M. M. Johnson, North Dakota. 
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less than one-sixth of all the bonds pledged for circulation, while moi^ 
than one-third of the amount consists of bonds bearing interest at 4 per 
cent 

"It is certain that if the National Banking system had not existed, and 
United States notes had alone been issued, the refunding operations here 
described and the consequent large reduction of interest upon the public 
debt would not have been possible." 

CURRENCY, PRESENT state of banking. 

The Report of the Comptrollor of the Currency, dated Dec. 4, 1883, 
shows: That at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, the total number oi 
national banks in active operation was 3,796, with an authorized capital 
of 1683,598,120, represented by 7,450,000 shares, held by 300,000 share- 
holders, and with {^182,959,725 of circulating notes outstanding. Of the 
4,930 banks organized since Feburary 1863, 246 have been placed in the 
hands of receivers, or 5 per cent, of all. The net increase in the number 
of banks during the year was 8; and the net increase of circulating notes 
was 136,886,972. The total circulation of national bank currency Oct. 3, 
including all in process of redemption, was $209,311,993. The total amount 
of notes redeemed from the beginning of the system has been $1,570,985, 
166. Of insolvent banks whose affairs have been closed, $50,943,147 have 
been paid to creditors, on $81,963,207 of approved claims. 

Of banks other than national there were in operation at the close of the 
year 5,024 incorporated banks, banking institutions, and savings banks, 
and 848 private banks. From many of these no reports were received, 
but enough to show that in amount of Capital, resources, and liabilities, 
(including deposits,) they exceeded tlie national banks. But none of these 
issue circulating notes. A table is given showing the growth of Savings 
banks from 1820 to the present, as follows: — Annual average deposit per 
capita of the population; 1820, 12 cents; 1830, 54 cents; 1840, 82 cents; 1850, 
$1.87; 1860, $4.76; 1870, $14.25; 180, $16.33; 1890, $24.35; 1893, $26.63. 

CURRENCTy LOSSES from bank faii^vres. 

Thompson's Bank Note Reporter was the standard authority before the 
war. In the issue of Jan. 2, 1858, is published a list of 758 broken and 
worthless banks. This authority estimated that from 1850 to 1860 the peo- 
ple lost $75,000,000 from worthless bills alone; while other creditors or 
these banks scarcely realized anything, and their losses must have been 
many times that amount. In his report of Nov. 25, 1878, the Comptroller 
of the Currency says of these state institutions: "The losses upon Cur- 
rency are estimated to have been five per cent, annually upon the amount 
issued, but no estimate has ever been made of the losses to creditors and 
stockholders." The losses from the failure of five State banks in Chicago in 
1877-78 he says, was $3,819,500, more than half as much as from the failure 
of 69 national banks in 16 years, which amounted to $6,415,423. The fail- 
ure of the one City of Glasgow Bank, entailed a loss of |si6)000,000i Th^S 

jMt iUuatr&te the Tftlue of Government inspeoUon. 
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-Sonator B. O. Woleolt. Colovado. 

OUBBSHOT. (CoBtlBved.) 

PROFITS OF dBGUIiATIOH. (SEE ALSO PAGB 8%) 

On A deposit of |100,000 in two per oent bonds, ihe interest would be 
12,000. Ninety.per oent. of oiroiilatinff notes, 900,0(X), loaned at 6 per oent 
would yield 96,400. Total 97,400. From which deduct Government tax 
and chaises, 9962.50; leaving net receipts, 90,437JS0. 

These bonds would cost 908.000; and if this were loaned at 6 per cent the 
income would be 96,700. This shows the profit on circulation to be 9677.50, 
or about i of one per cent. 

*' On 4 per cent bonds the profit would be 91f288,0B, or about U per cent 
And on 6 per cent bonds, 92,794.66, or about 21 per cent This is on the 
supposition that the entire 900,000 of notes is constantly loaned, which 
however it never is, as a redemption ftmd is required, and intervals be- 
tween loans are inevitable. And besides, salaries, rents, and other ex- 
penses tiiust be paid from these receipts. Two other facts show that cir- 
culation alone is not profitable. (1) With an authorized capital of 9683,596, 
120, the active banks have a circulation of but 9182,960,725, little more 
than one fourth of what it might be. (2) In Jan. 1880, the circulation was 
about double what it now is, 9342,387,880, on a Capital of 9401,667,515." 
ADVANTAOES OF THB NATIONAI. STSTEK. 

The advantages of the 
national over the State bank system are, (1) uniformity of value in all 
parts of the country, (2) seenrity to the bill holder through Government 
redemption, (8) reduction of the danger of counterfeiting to the mini- 
mum, (4) more constant and rigid inspection of their condition, (5) 
greatersecurity to their creditors from loss by insolvency, (6) reduction 
of interest charges on loans, (7) saving of exchange between different 
parts of the country, (8) absorption of Government bonds to secure cir- 
culation, (9) fiicility in making Government loans in an emergency, and 
(10). strengthening of the sentiment of unity and national authority. 

CM>NOI.USIONS. 

1. Congress has constitutional power to charter 
national banks, and has been compelled to exercise it during or after 
every great war, in order to conduct its financial operations with success. 

2. The present National Bank system is not liable to the charges made 
against the Second United States bank, as it can neither be made a mon- 
opoly, nor an instrument of partisan political power. 

3. The repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues is not neces- 
sary in order to have State banks of deposit and discount, for these are 
now more numerous and do a larger business than the national banks. 

4. The proposal to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues has 
the one purpose, to re-establish State bank money in place of national 
bank money. 

6. The animus of this demand is hostility to the doctrine of national 
sovereignty, and a reassertion of the Confederate doctrine of State sover- 
eignty ; and is but a part of Senator Beck's publicly declared purpose ol 
the Democratic party^ *' to wipe out every vestige of war legislation," 
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CURRENCT, 8TAT15 PROVISIONS, CONSTITUnONAI. AND USGIS^ 
liATITE. 

In yery many of the States there are constitational and legislatiTe 
proTisions which prohibit the States firom issuing clrcolatih^ notes of 
any kind. In such States it Is plain to be seen that some other provision 
than that proposed for State banking corporations to issue circulatinjg: 
medium must be provided. 

In other States the banking laws and constitutional provisions are such 
that it becomes a matter of future legislation what shall be done, there- 
fore, it would be a matter of grave dt>ubt what action such States might 
take ; but these States provide for the incorporation of banks of discount 
and deposit, they do not provide for banks of issue, except one. Another 
condition is that in some of the States the Constitution provides that 
notes if issued by such banking association shall be a first lien on the 
assets ; this provision may be in conflict with our present national bank- 
ing law. 

Liability of stockholders is defined by the Constitution of many States 
so that no national banking law could be effective without a great change 
should be made in the present system. It will be seen by the following, 
cited from the Constitutions of the several States named, what an anoma- 
lous condition exists with reference to the banking institutions, and th^ 
great difficulties that are to be overcome by the establishment of a 
national State currency. We hold that it must be a national currency 
and not a national State currency by reason of these constitutional pro^' 
visions. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS. 

CANNOT ISSUE. 

No corporation can be authorized to issue or put in 
circulation any notes or other paper to circulate as money. 
Arkansas (Constitution 1874, 12, 10). 
California (Constitution 1879, 12, 6). 
Oregon (Constitution 1857, 11, 1). 
Nevada (Constitution 1864, 8, 6). 
Texas (Constitution 1876, 16, 16). 
Washington O&onstitution 1889, 12, 11). 

NO JJLW FOR. 

In the following States no general banking law or act 
granting bank charters (except in some cases for deposit and discount) 
shall go into effect unless submitted to a popular vote at next general 
election succeeding its passage and approved by majority of votoe cast 
upon the question : 

Illinois (Constitution 1870, 11, 5). 

Missouri (Constitution 1875, 12,26). 

Iowa (Constitution 1857, 8, 6). 
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Th«AiiM(HfimB wor1diisiii«n wfU not be ie- 
•dhned. Aejr will bow to no theories. 

—Hon. John DaUell* Pennsylvftnin. 



C^BBKHCT. (CoBtlnnod.) 

Kansas (Constitution 1859, 13, IS). 

MlQhigan (Ck>nstitution 1850, 15, 2, and amdndment 1862). 

Wisoonsin (Constitution 1848, 11, 45). 
Of these six States only one (Wisconsin) has a law authorizinir the 
issue of bank notes or the incorporation of banks with the right of issae. 
All these States, however, have provided /or the incorporaUoo of banks 
of discount and deposit. 

FIRST I.ISN ON ASSISTS. 

In the following States, notes, if issued, shall be 
a first lien on assets : 

New York (Constitution, 8, 8). 

Indiana (Constitution, 11, 8). 

Michigan (Constitution, 15, 5). 

lo^a (Constitution, 8, 10). 

Minnesota (Constitution, 0, 13) 

Kansas (Constitution, 13, 4). 

Alabama (Constitution, 14, 17). 

DOUBI.X: I.IABII.ITT. 

In the following States the Constitutions provido 
for double liability of stockholders : 

New York (Constitution, 8, 7). 

Indiana (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Illinois (Constitution, 11, 6). 
' Iowa (Constitution, 8, 9). 

Nebraska (Constitution, 11, 7) 

West Virginia (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 13). 

North Dakota (Constitution, 7, 145). 

South Dakota (Constitution, 18). 

Washington (Constitution, 12, 11). 

South Carolina (Constitution, 12, 8). 

Maryland (Constitution, 3, 39). 
In Minnesota the wording of the provision is that stockholders " shall 
be individually liable in an amount equal to double the amount of stock 
owned by them." 

In South Carolina and Maryland : *' The stockholders shall be liable to 
the amount of their respective share or shares of stock." (Does this 
mean double liability?) 

In Michigan, officers and stockholders of associations issuing circulate 
ing notes " shall be individually liable for all debts contracted during 
the term of their being officers or stockholders of such corporation or 
association equally and ratably to the extent of their respective shares ol 
stock," 
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Free importatlone meuui more ImportetlcMMi, 
lets work, greater oompetlttoii Mnoiur laborers 
beie, and wasee rednoed to the level of the waces 
of the world. 

—Hob* Ij. II. Stroiiff* Ohio. 
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DEBT OP UNITED STATES, 1894. 



Date July 1. 



Total interest- 
bearing: debt. 



Annual inter- 
est charge. 



1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

18851 

1886 

1887- 

1888 J 



! Republicans.. 



/Cleveland. 



Harrison . 



1890 T 
1891 

1892 J 

1893 Oleveland. 



Dollars, 

2, 162, 060, 622. 39 

:2, 046, 455, 722. 39 

1, 934, 696, 750. 00 

1, 814, 794, 100. 00 

1, 710, 483, 950. 00 

1, 738, 930, 750. 00 

1, 722, 676, 300. 00 

1, 710, 685, 450. 00 

1, 711, 888, 500. 00 

1, 794, 735, 060. 00 

1, 797, 643, 700. 00 

1, 723, 993, 100. 00 

1, 639, 667, 750. 00 

1, 463, 810, 400. 00 

1, 338, 229, 150. 00 

1, 226, 563, 850. 00 

1, 196, 150, 950. 00 

1, 146, 014, 100. 00 

1, 021, 692, 350. 00 

950, 622, 500. 00 

829, 853, 990. 00 

725, 313, 110. 00 

610, 629, 120. 00 

586, 029, 330. 00 

586, 037, 100. 00 



Dollars. 
125, 623, 998. 34 
118, 784, 960. 34 
111, 949, 330. 50 
103, 988, 463. 00 
96, 049, 804. 00 
98, 796, 004. 50 
96, 865, 690. 50 
95, 104, 269. 00 
93, 160, 643. 60 
94, 654, 472. 50 
83, 773, 778. 50 
79, 633, 981. 00 
76, 018, 695. 50 
67, 300, 110. 75 
51, 436, 709. 60 
47, 926, 432. 50 
47, 014, 133. 00 
45, 610, 098. 00 
41, 780, 629. 00 
38, 991, 935. 25 
33, 752, 354. 60 
29, 417, 603. 15 
23, 615, 735. 80 
22, 893, 883. 20 
22,894,194.00 



1894, $635,041,890.00. 
INCREASED IN 1893, $7,770.00. 
INCREASED IN 1894, $50,004,790.00. 
Look over the figrures oarefUUy. You will fiave to help pay the bill, 

DEBT AND WEALTH OF NATIONS CONTRASTED. 

During the decade reaching ftt>m 1870 to 1880 taxation in Great Britain 
increased 20.17 per cent; in France, 36.13 per cent.; in Russia, 37.10 per 
cent; in Sweden and Norway, 60.10 per cent; in Germany, 67.81 per cent; 
and taking into account the other governments, great and small, of Eu- 
rope, we arrive at for all an average of 28.01 per cent 

In the United States for the same period taxation decreased 9.16 per 
cent Thus we find the financial condition of the United States most 
satinfactorily exceptional when compared with that of other nations. 
Owe national debt is rapidly disappearing ; our rate of taxation is dimin- 
iflhtiig. 

IttL 



In Knrope waces are low and labor is decradedi 
In America wases are lilirh and labor Is prosperonif 
elevated, and dlcnilled. 

-Senator David B. Hill, New York. 



DEBT AND WBAIiTH. (Contlnaed.) 

Table showing wealth,debtf and per capita wealth <md debt of all nations 



■fcountries. 


Wealth. 


Debt of an 
kinds. 


Wealth 

per 
capita. 


Debt 

per 

capita. 


United States 

Eng. or Great. B't'n 


$60, 476, 000, 000 

43, 600, 000, 000 

40, 300, 000, 000 

31, 600, 000, 000 

21, 716, 000, 000 

18, 065, 000, 000 

11, 755, 000, 000 

7, 965, 000, 000 

4, 935, 000, 000 

4, 030, 000, 000 

3, 475, 000, 000 

3, 250, 000, 000 

3, 160, 000, 000 

2, 950, 000, 000 

1, 855, 000, 000 

1, 830, 000, 000 

1, 660, 000, 000 

1, 620, 000, 000 

1, 410, 000, 000 

1, 055, 000, 000 


$957, 876, 000 

6, 695, 659, 000 

4, 892, 840, 000 

2, 695, 265, 000 

4, 869, 768, 000 

2, 642, 021, 000 

2, 250, 000, 000 

1, 106, 650, 000 

618, 000, 000 

213, 000, 000 

680,000,000 

273, 000, 000 

110, 000, 000 


$1, 039. 00 


$32.87 
87.79 


France 


1,060.89 
681.81 
257.92 
462.31 
899.05 
462.68 


116.35 


Gtok'many 




Russia .«... 


30.79 


Austria 


72.42 


Italy 


76.06 


Spain 


71.27 


]N^tberland8...... 


95.56 


Bel&rium 


705.64 
739.70 


68.10 


Sweden 


13.73 


Oanada 


47.61 


Mexico...,, 




6.89 


Australia 


M'si 

963.66 




Portugal 


693, 670, 000 
68, 467, 000 

148, 000, 000 
65,000,000 
29, 869, 000 
13, 625, 000 

868, 690, 000 
92,850,000 
16, 000, 000 

342, 624, 000 

• 79,100,000 

63, 700, 000 

732, 000, 000 
8, 600, 000, 000 


134,11 


Denmark 

Argentine Rep'lic... 
SwitserJand ........»..* 


16.66 
71.98 




8.72 


Norway « 




7.18 


Greece 


520.71 


49.06 


Turkey 




Ohile^..^... .\....^ ... 


. , 






Colombia U. S of.... 


..».«...<.. 






Peru 






Uruguay 


' .. 


... 




Venezuela 








Egypt 









All other countries 















Total of the world 


9253, 686, 000, 000 


134, 456, 674, 000 













From the above table it appears the United States stands at the head of 
nations as to wealth, and has in proportion to debt about $1 to 160 of her 
assets. Ko other great Nation can show anything like this proportion ; 
yet, notwithstanding all this, a party of pro-English citizens of our land 
want us to adopt a policy that suits a Nation that has a debt of $1 to every 
$7 she can show of wealth. Is it not time for the people to adopt a finan- 
cial policy that will suit our own Nation first, and let the debt-burdened 
nations of Europe follow our lead, if they wish to, since we Can show that 
within two hundred years we have outstripped them all in progress of 
every kind. 

DEBT AND THE LESSON FT TEACHES. 

WliU«tbeT7iilted States stands at the head of all fh* natioiM <rf th* 
«Kttila ▼e»ltb, Mnonntiiig to |1,089 p«r capita, ah* slw «tMida tCtb* 

m 



A ohApitor of diplonwtio hlstonr luM Just been 
wrttfeen In oar Bmnblio* diseredltnoljr to this Ad« 
mlnlrtmtton nnd mton— ly Iwimllfittng to onr pao* 



EB T. (Continued.) 

foot of the list of great nations in lierper oapita indebtedness, whioh 
amounts to $32.37. The population of the United States in 1860 was 
thirty-ono millions, while her wealth amounted to fourteen billions of 
dollars, showing a per oapita of about 9i50, while in 1880 her population 
was sixty-two millions and her total wealth sixty-eight billions 
of dollars, or a per oapita of tl,039. 

It will be seen by the foregoing statement that while her population 
has about doubled sinoe I860, her wealth per oapita has more than 
trebled. This is what the democrats ^U a bankrupt Nation. 

In 1880 the public debt amounted to three billion forty-five millions. 
In 1880 it was reduced to two billion twenty-seven millions— a reduction 
in ten years of one billion eighteen million dollars. Thus it will be seen 
that the per capita indebtedness of the national government was re- 
duced from loaTS in 1880 tol3SL37 in 1880. This is a Ikyorable showing 
for a wastefhl nation, using the words of the Democratic tariff reformen 
of the present day. 

But we do not stop with these figures, but proceed to show that the per 
capita indebtedness ofthe people of the United States has been greatly 
reduced considering the amount of money expended in public and pri- 
vate improvement over that of 1880. 

The following table will show the combined State, ooon^, municipai 
and school debt of the various States and Territories showing the order 
in which th«y rank, as to per capita indebtedness. 



The eleetlon of 18O0» wbleh iresulted In tb* 
AMsendenoy in all branches of the Ctovernment tit 
the I>en&ocratie party, worked a political revolu- 
tion in this country. 

—Hon. John Dalaell* Penhsylvaoia. 



DlfiV^T. (Gontinned.) 

T/iP Combined State, County, Municipal, and School Debt, per capita. 
Less Sinking t^und of the Several States and Territories for 1890, 



B«Jik. 


States and 
Territories. 


Per 
Cap- 
ita. 


Rank. 


States and 
Territories. 


Per 

Cap- 
ita. 


1 
2 


West Virginia 

Utah 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

North Carolina ... 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Washington 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Indiana 


^3.32 
3.69 
4.66 

5. 56 
5.90 

6. 19 
6.87 
7.90 
8.09 
9.00 
9.02 
9.60 

10.46 

10. <>4 

11. 03 

11. 15 
11.39 
11.55 

12. 51 

12. 89 

13. 61 

14. (>7 
16.71 
17.32 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


New Mexico 

Idaho 


18.44 
ia89 


3 
4 
6 
6 

7 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Colorado 


19.24 
19.35 
20.01 
20.11 
20.41 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


North Dakota 

New Hampshire.. 

Montana 

Maine 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Nevada 

Louisiana 

Virginia 

Connecticut 

New York 


21.03 
21.64 
22.09 
23.60 
27.14 
28.47 
29.23 
29.80 
30.70 


17 
18 


Vermont 

South Carolina ... 
Alabama ..k 


31.76 
33.64 


19 


New Jersev 


34. 14 


' 20 
21 

22 


California 

Pennsylvania 

Nebraska 


Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Maryland 

Arizona 

District of Col 


36.42 
37.75 
40.46 


2;i 

24 


Tennessee 

Delaware 


49.28 
85.86 



DELAWARE. 

Area 1,960 square miles. 

First settled by tiie Swedes at Wilmington in 1627— under full control of 
the English in 1664, and governed as a part of New York — title conveyed 
to William Penn by the Dulie of York, August 24, 1682— united to Penn- 
sylvania, December 7, 1682— granted a separate assembly in 1703, but re- 
mained under the same proprietary— first State Constitution formed, 
September 21, 1776 — ratified the Constitution of the United States, Decem- 
ber 7, 1787. 

Legislature is composed of 9 Senators, 21 Representatives. Meets bi- 
ennially, (Jan. 1, 1895.) 

State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator George Gray, (dem.) term expires, Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Anthony HiaaiNs, (rep.) term expires, Mar. 3, U895. 

CONGR£SSIONAIi I>ISTRICT. 

At large. Population, 168,493 ; Vote 1892, Dem., 18,554 ; Rep., 18,088. 



Perhaps no aet In the hlftiory of the coantry 
has been more unjustly arraiffned and more persis- 
tently misrepresented than what is known as the 
McKinley tariff law. 

—Senator John Sherman, Ohio. 



DEMOCRATIC aAlM OF A BANKRUPT TREASURY. 

Was the Treasury bankrupt when the Republicans turned the Treas- 
ury over to the Democrats ? 

The following shows the condition of the Treasury at the date when the 
last four Presidential terms commenced — 
PRESIDENT GAKFTEIiD, 

Inaugurated March 4, 1881. Cash balance in 
Treasury (March 1), ^^170,817,436.69. 
PRESIDENT CI£VKI.AND, 

Inaugurated March 4, 1885. Cash balance in 
Treasury (March 1), $169,356,506.41. 
PRESIDENT HARRISON, 

Inaugurated March 4, 1889. Cash balance in 
Treasury (March 1 ), f 183,827,190.29. 
PRESIDENT CI^EVEUiND, 

Inaugurated March 4, 1893. Cash balance in 
Treasury (March 1), ||;124,128,087.88. • 

"the following is from the Statement of Hon. D. B. Henderson of Iowa, 
Aug. 20, 1894: 
THE SURPIiUS. 

"The favorite argument of the ignorant, or those who understanding 
wish to deceive the people is that Mr. Cleveland left a full Treasury on 
March 4, 1889, and found an empty one on March 4, 1893. Let us examine 
this question. 

On the first line in " Exhibit E " will be found the amount available 
at the beginning of the several Administrations of Arthur, Cleveland, 
Harrison, and again Cleveland, and on the last line, opposite the word 
" surplus," the amounts over and above expenditures during each period 
indicated. 

Mr. Arthur had, when he was inaugurated, in round numbers j^l70,000,- 
000, Mr. Cleveland $159,000,000, Mr. Harrison $183,000,000, and Mr. Cleve- 
land, second term, $124,000,000. President Harrison did start with $59i- 
000,000 more than President Cleveland started with in 1893. Why? Be- 
cause Harrison, during his term paid oflf $233,588,950 of the public debt of 
the country. DurUig Mr. Cleveland's first term he paid off only $143,884,- 
360, and had to be forced to pay oflf any by the passage of a resolution in 
the House of Representatives, assailing him for his delinquency in this 
particular. 

Even after so lashed to his duty he paid off $89,704,600 less than Mr. 
Harrison paid during the tour years following. Mr. Harrison applied 
the cash locked up in the Treasury to pay oflf the debt of the people, and 
in doing so he saved in interest $55,352,493.51, as against $42,832,538.38 saved 
by Mr. Cleveland. 
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DEMOCBATIO DEFICIT. 

From 1874 to 1894, inoliudYe, there never has been 
a deficit in the Treasury until tlie close of the fisoal year, June 80, 18M. 
The amount is stated by tlie Treasury reports at $69,803,200.58, being the 
sum expended in excess of the revenues collected for the year. Why a 
deficit now T 

DEMOCRATS DID ^NOT INHERIT A REPUBUCAN PANIC^-OROTER 
CIJfiTEIAND'S WORDS. 

President Cleveland's message convening 
Congress in extra seesion August 7, 1803, states that the financial dis« 
trust and fear have sprung up on every side iniddenlp. We admit the 
fact The opening sentence of his message is as follows : 

** With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative pro« 
duction and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, 
and with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial distrust and feaf have sprung up on every side.'' 

The Republicans hold that the panic began on the ninth day of Novem* 
ber les^—stiddenlp. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS, 1840 TO 1892, extracts vrom. 

ON THE QUESTIOK OF MONET. 

1840. 

That Congress has no power to charter a United States Bank ; that 
we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best 
interests of the country, dangerous to our Republican institutions 
and the liberties of the people, and calculated to place the busi- 
ness of the country within the control of a concentrated money 
power and above the laws and the wUl of the people. 
That the separation of the moneys of the Government Arom bank- 
ing institutions is indispensable for the safety of the Government 
fiinds and the rights of the i>eople. 

1844. 

Bank clause of 1840 reaffirmed. 

1848. 

Bank clause of 1840 reaffirmed with the following Sec. 21. * * * 
In defeating the declared purposes of their opponents in creating 
a National Bank ; in preventing the corrupt and unconstitutional 
distribution of the land proceeds from the common treasury of the 
Union for local purposes; in protecting the currency and labor of 
the country from ruinous fiuctuations, and guarding fhe money of 
the country for the use of the people by the establishment of flie 
oonstitatlonal treasury. 



Where are the industaries which the election of 
^®T.^*2"4 X®"* V> <^?«» «P^ Go to the cities and 

Jon'll find them by the score, but free soup houses 
I what thejr are caUed. 

—Hon. Georse W. 'Smith, Illinois. 



BOND PURCHASES. 

I call attention to Exhibit F, following my re- 
marks, being a statement of the bond purchase, prepared in the Treasuty 
Department. 
EXHIBIT F, 

Statement of the United States bonds purchased from March 1^ 18^^' 
to March 1, 189S, 





Principal. 


Premium paid. 


Interest sared. 


Fr'm Mar.l,'85-M'r.l,'89. 
4 per cents 


•56, 726, 660. 00 
87, 157, 800. 00 


$15,604,309.79 
6, 772, 813. 32 


$27, 450, 259. 22 
5, 382, 279. 16 


4i per cents 




Total 


143, 884, 360. 00 


22, 877, 123, 11 


32,832,538.38 


Fr'm Mar.l,'8&-M'r.l,'93. 
4 per cents 


121, 615, 950. 00 
111, 973, 000. 00 


30, 666, 138. 69 
3, 225, 388. 08 


53, 596, 469. 67 
1,756,023.84 


4J per cents 




Total 


233, 588, 950. 00 


33, 891, 526. 67 


55. 352. 493. 51 







If Harrison left $59,000,000 less for Cleveland than he received, he paid 
oft $80,704,600 more of the public debt. 

I have demonstrated that the revenues were vastly greater under the 
Republicans, and if they had been continued in power there would have 
been plenty of cash to pay the Government bills. 

It is a sad sight for this country to see the bonded debt increased, while 
the revenues that come from the foreigners are being transferred so as to 
come directly from the pockets of our own people. The burden Is in- 
creased at home, while the laborer abroad is allowed to do the work of 
our people, thus lessening our ability to lift the burden. 

ItEVENUIIS AND X:XP£NI>ITUKES. 

I come now to consider the manage- 
ment of the finances by this Administration. 

In 1865 the expenditures of the Government exceeded revenues $936,840,- 
619.38, and during the civil war our expenditures each year exceeded our 
revenues. But from 1866, the last year of the war, we have had no such 
experience until the fiscal year just closed, when we find that the expen- 
ditures exceeded the revenues in the startling sum of $69,803,260.58. 

With thia exception the revenues and the cash in the Treasury have met 
all of our necessities since 1865. 

I find that the receipts, exclusive of postal, from March 1, 1885, to 
March 1,1889, under President Cleveland, was $1,451,660,246.74, while 
ifom March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, rmder President Harrison, they a- 
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Better mn our home IndastrleB full blast all 
the year every year, and slve away the surpliis 

Croduct in free-trade countries, than to be idle and 
ay foreign wares ohean or even aooept them as a 
free sift. - Hon. M. iC. Johnson, North Dakota. 



BONI> PURGHASBS. (Continued.) 

mounted to ^^1,540,225,448.35. This gives an excess of receipts for the foai 
years of Harrison of 188,565,201.61. This is the key to the efficiency of a 
Republican Administration executing Republican laws. 
"^But here comes a sharper test of the two Executives, leaving out pos- 
tal receipts: 

Receipts: 

For first sixteen months of Harrison's Administration 

(from March 1,1889, to July 1, 1890) 1632,743,263.03 

For first sixteen months of Cleveland's Administra- 
tion (from March 1, 1893, to July 1, 1894) 422, 147, 849. 48 

For last sixteen months of Harrison's Administration 
(from November 1, 1891, to March 1, 1893) 493, 691, 074. 39 

A study of these figures will show that the first sixteen months of Har- 
rison's Administration collected {^110,595,413.55 more than the first sixteen 
months of the present Administration, and the receipts for the last six- 
teen months of Harrison's Administration exceeded the first sixteen 
months of the present Administration |71,^,224.91. Is it any wonder 
that a deficit in the Treasury is upon us, and that this Administration is 
selling bonds to pay the running expenses of the Government? 

Let me give a further teat of tlie administration of the laws by the differ- 
ent Executives. I call attention to "Exhibit E," appended to my re- 
marks — a statemeut prepared in the Treasury Department at my re- 
quest. Observe the receipts from "customs, internal revenue, and mis- 
cellaneous," which gives the true test of an honest and efficient enforce- 
ment of the laws : 

Collected by President Arthur, $1,487,749,110.37. 

Collected by President Cleveland, $1,451,661,246.74. 

Collected by President Harrison, $1,540,225,448.35. 

When President Cleveland came in the revenues in four years fell off 
$36,087,863.63, and when President Harrison came in they increased in 
four years over President Cleveland's work $88,664,201.61." 
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The eleratlon of a man to the Presidency does 
not endow him with capacity, discernment, or 
wisdom superior to all others. It enlarges his 



opportunity to do injury, 
—Ho 



on. Philip S. Post, IlUnois. 
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NeoeMitlM bom of social life and adTanolnc 
olvl/lzatton are the real measiires of waces. 

—Hon. Thomas B. Beed, Blaine. 



DEMOCRATIC ^>EPALCATIONS. 

Batios of Democratic defalcations compared with BepuhUcan honesty > 
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^ . .Th? maoendMker of tb» ]>eiiiocnitio pArty af- 
ter thirtr-two rears of rotlremeni, bearinc vpon Ito^ 
banner the motto "down with American ln4<rt^ 
triesy" as in 1861 the motto upon its esenteheon was 
*'down with the American union," is the cause of 
onr trouble. —Hon. Seth Ii. Bulliken, Bfalne. 



DEMOCRATIO PliATFaBBIS. (CoBtlnned.) 
1852. 

Reaffirmed the two planks of 1840 on the United States Bank. 
1866. 

Reaffirmed the two planks of 1840, substituting the words ** National 
Banks '* for United States Bank 
1868. 

Payment of the public debt of the United States as rapidly as practi- 
cable ; all moneys drawn from the people by taxation, except so 
much as is requisite for the necessities of the Government, economi- 
cally administered, being honestly applied to such pasrment, and 
where the obligations of the Government do not expressly state 
upon their face, or the law under which they were issued does not 
provide that they shall be paid in coin, they ought, in right and in 
justice, to be paid in the lawflQ money of the United States. 

Equal taxation of every species of property according to its real 
value, including Government bonds and other public securities. 
1872. 

We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall not unneces- 
sarily interfere with the Industry of the people, and which shall 
provide the means necessary to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, economically administered, the pensions, the interest on the 
public debt, and a moderate reduction annually of the principal 
thereof; and recognizing that there are in our midst honest but 
irreconcilable differences of opinion with regard to the respective 
systems of protection and free-trade, we remit the discussion ol 
the subject to the people in their Congressional districts, and to 
the decision of Congress thereon, wholly free from executive inter- 
ference or dictation. 

The public credit must be sacredly maintained, and we denounce 
repudiation in every form and guise. 
1876. 

Reform is necessary to establish a sound currency, restore the publie 
credit, and maintain the National honor. 
1880. 

Honest money— the strict maintenance of the public faith— consisting 
of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on demand ; the 
strict maintenance of the public faith. State and National, and a 
tariff for revenue only. The subordination of the military to the 
civil power, and a general and thorough reform of the civil service. 

lU 



If hlstoTT and philosophy have made oertaiu 
any tmth in political f)conoDiy, it is thin : No coun- 
try can permanently prosper in the race for mate- 
Hal wealth hy exclianj^ring; the products of its soil 
f vr manufactured jsroods. 

—Hon. Thomas Updeffraff, Iowa. 



DEMOCBATIG PliATFOBMS. (Continued.) 
.1884. 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Con- 
stitution, and a circulating medium convertible into such money 
without loss. 
1888. 

The money now lying idle in the general treasury, resulting from 
superilous taxati(m amounts to more than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions, and the surplus collected is reaching the sum 
of more than sixty millions annually. Debauched by this immense 
temptation the remedy of the Republican party is to meet and 
exhaust by extravagant appropriation and expenses, whether con- 
stitutional or not, the accumulation of extravagant taxation. The 
Democratic policy is to enforce frugality in public expense and 
abolish unnecessary taxation. 
1892. 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act 
of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger 
in the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its 
author, anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both 
gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the 
coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals nmst be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or 
be adjusted through international agreement or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts ; and we demand that all 
paper curreucy shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such 
coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the 
protection of the fanners and laboring classes, the fii*st and most 
defenceless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 
TAX ON STATE BANKS. 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent, 
tax on State bank issues be repealed. 

DEMONETIZE DEFINED. 

To divest of monetary value; withdraw 
irom use as money ; deprive of the character of money. 

DENMARK. 

In Denmark the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the 
crown ; the value in United States coin is $0.28.8 ; the coins are gold : 10 
and 20 cro\^Tis. The ratio of gold to silver in the Scandinavian Union is 

1 of gold to H.88 of UmiW^i tender silver. 

m i 



The Democratic imrty is experiencing: a stag- 
nation of satisfaction and general reviTal of sad- 
ness in the realms of traffio. —Bill Nye. 



BEPOSTTS WITH THE STATES, from the surpi^us in united 

STATES TKEASURT, IN 1836. 

Under the act of June 23, 1&36 : 

Maine $955, 838. 25 

New Hampshire 669, 086. 79 

Vermont 669, 086. 79 

Massachusetts 1, 338, 173. 68 

Connecticut 764, 670. 60 

Rhode Island 382, 335. 30 

New York 4, 014, 520. 71 

Pennsylvania 2,867, 514. 78 

New Jersey 764, 670. 60 

Ohio ;. 2, 007, 260. 34 

Indiana 860,254.44 

Illinois 477,919.14 

Michigan 286, 761. 49 

Delaware.... 286, 761. 49 

Maryland 956, 838. 25 

Virginia 2, 198, 427. 99 

North Carolina 1, 433, 767. 39 

South Carolina 1, 051, 422. 09 

Georgia 1,051,422.09 

Alabama 669, 086, 79 

Louisiana 477, 919. 14 

Mississippi 382, 335. 30 

Tennessee 1, 433, 767. 39 

Kentucky 1, 433, 757. 39 

Missouri 382, 335. 30 

Arkansas 286, 751. 49 

Total $28,101,644.91 

DUTY, AMOUNT OF, COLI^ECTED PEU CAPITA OF POPUIiATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1791 TO THE CXOSE OP 1893. 
/ If each person in the United States during the several years from 1791 
to the close of the year 1893 had paid their proportionate share of the im- 
port duty, it Avould have ranged, as shown in the following table, from 
52 cents, the lowest in 1814, to $5.23, the highest in 1872. The average duty 
per capita for 103 years was $2.35, while the average duty of the McKinley 
law was $3; showing only a difference of 65 cents. Thus it will be seen 
that the burdens claimed to be added by the McKinley Ijiw are not so 
great as are usually complained of or understood. 



liong: nkay It be, Mr. Chairman, the object of 
the American statesmen " to Iceep up by whatever 
means the standard of comfort amone the labor- 
ins classes." When this is lost sigrht of it will be a 
bad day for the American people. 

—Hon. Jno. H. Qear, Iowa. 
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I «Mn« here iMltoTliiS that the CoBcrMM <pf 

the United Stetee WM eleeled to leslsUte for the 

. people of AmerlOAp And I find here m bill ad-ro- 

e«ted 1^ ererj prominent pnper In Onnndn, 1^ 

everj tmde Jonmnl In Bnc land. 

"'on. Jno. A* T* Hull, Iowb« 









Tearend'ff— Du^. 


Year end'g— Duty. 
1826 2.28 


1861......M......... 1^2 


1791, Sept. 8O..41.6I 


1792. 1.19 


1827 2.38 


1862 1.42 


1798....... - 1.64 


1828 2.46 


1868. 1.91 

1864. 2.83 


1794 1.95 


1829... 2.22 


1795 2.08 


1830. 2J2X 


1866 2.88 


1796. 2.68 


1881 2.T7 


1866. 4.96 


1797 2.66 


1832 2.16 


1867 4.65 


1798 2.28 


1833 1.78 


1868 4.84 


1799... 2.96 


1834 1.82 




1800................ 8.01 


1836 1.76 

1836. 2.04 


1870. ...... ... 4.96 


1801 5.40 


1871.... &12 


1802. 2.63 


1837 1.16 


1872. ^ 6.28 


1803 2.46 


1838 1.24 


1878.....^ 4.43 


1804........... 8.80 


1839 1.65 


1874. 8.74 


1606 M. 8.60 


1840 .88 


1876 3.61 


1806. 3.88 


1841 L18 


1876 3.22 


1807 3.86 


1842. 1.91 


1877. 2.T7 


1806L................ 1.66 


1843, Jane 80... .40 


1878. 2.67 


1800. .'... 1.64 




1879. 2.78 


1810........M....... 2.19 


1846 1.66 


1880......M......... 8.64 


IfiU 1.88 


1846 1.48 


1881................. 3.78 


1812 1.87 


1847 1.88 


1882. 4.12 


1813. 91 


1848 IJJl 


1883 8.92 


1814 .62 


1849 1.38 

1860 ^...... 1.78 


1884.. 8.47 


1816 4.66 


1885 3.17 


1816 3.81 


1851.. 2.03 


1886 3.30 


1817 2.60 


1862.. 1.92 


1887........ 8.67 


1818. 2.84 


1853 2.28 


1888 8.60 


1819. 2.27 


1864 2.46 


1889 8.62 


1820 1.72 


1865 1.90 


1890 3.62 


1821 LOO 


1866 2.28 


1891 . 8.39 


1822. 2.36 


1857 2.20 


1892 2.66 


1823 2.18 


1858 1.41 


1893 2.97 


1824 2.36 


1859. 1.69 




1825 2.84 


I860 1.68 





DUTY, DIFFERENTIAL, EFFECT OF. 

Under the new bill the followhig paragraph appears in the Free list: 

''691. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agrioaltaral 
drills, and planters, mowers, horsorakes, cultivators, threshing maohines 
and cotton gins : iVovtde<|, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, 
if imported from a country which lays an import duty on like articles 
imported ftom the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing 
prior to the passage of this Act" 

This opens a discrimination between the above named class of fitrniiing 
implements and that of ** other machinery." 

MeKinley rate is 46 per cent; new bill rate is 35 per cent For example, 
if the above named articles come from Canada (as Canada lays an Im- 
port duty), the duty will be 46 per cent, while on the other hand, machin- 

U4 



The splendid deTelopment of Iowa has 
eome under protection. 

—Hon. Jno* A* T. Hnll, Iowa* 



DUTY. (Oontlnned.) 

ery of any other desoriptlon would como in at the rate of 85 per cent. 
The above is a discriminating duty, and is unfair to the fectory or firm 
which may produce wagons or other forms of implements used in agri- 
culture. The spirit of the law throughout is to reward one class and 
punish other classes. Other class legislation of the same kind is found 
in the bill-Hsee salt, eta 

BUTT, DISCRIMINATING, xnthb AOBioui«nrRAii soheduue. 

In levying duties on the products of the ground, no discrimination 
should be made in favor of one cereal or crop against that of another, 
either on account of location or political affiliation. No Democrat, 
whether he come from States on our Canadian border, liouisiana, South 
Carolina, or any other i>ortion of the country, can ever explain with any 
degreeof reason why three products of the ground grown in Southern 
States, namely, i|;ice, peanuts, and sugar, should be Ikvored, while all the 
productsof border States should be discriminated against. Let the fiir- 
mers of these States read the following, and then decide for themselves: 

The duties fixed by the Wilson bill are as follows : Rice, 83 per cent ; 
peanuts, 72 per cent ; sugar, 40 per cent. Com, wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
buckwheat, potatoes, and hay are fixed at an average of about 20 per 
cent. Now, let us see how it works. The total crop for 1893 of sugar, pea- 
nuts, and rice amounts to about {28,000,000 worth. The following is 
Michigan's crop of cereals for 1893: which serves to illustrate our point. 





Quantity. 


Worth. 


Corn 


^bushels^.... 


21,000,000 

20,000,000 

23,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,800,000 

800,000 

14, 600, 000 

1,850,000 


910, 000, 000 


Wheat .••••.•«•..•...••....••..•. 


..do. 

do 


11, 000, 000 
7,600,000 


Rve 


..,,, do. 


700,000 


Barley 


do. 


650,000 


Buckwheat 


do 


450,000 


Potatoes 


^.do.. 


6,500,000 




tons....... 


17, 000, 000 








Total crop ....«». 




53,800,000 









This shows the amount in bushels and value, giving a total of (53,800,- 
000. The operation of the foregoing produces results as follows : The 
Southern crop of sugar, rice, and peanuts is increased by reason of the 
tariff, according to the philosophy of our friends, the reformers, in the 
sum of 118,200,000, whUe the crop of Michigan, which was worth more 
than double the rice, sugar, and peanut crop, is only increased in value 
by the same tariff law, according to the tariff reformers, in the sum of 

110,760,000. 
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K ow» to say that protectton does not ta« 

i«e wages Is to say that busy Caetoiles do ■•• 

Inoroase wages; that lighted fdrnaoes do not 



Increase wages ; that open mines do not In- 
crease wages I that manof actorlng cities do not 
increase wages; that having ttie market close 
to the tmxok and the farm dose to the work- 
shop does not increase wages. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Mass. 



DUTY. (Ck>ntlnaed.) 

In other words, the people of Michigan must raise more than a hundred 
millions worth of com, wheat, oats, etc., to return an increase of value 
equal to that which is yielded by the rice, peanut, and sugar crop in the 
South, of $28,000,000. If this is legislating for the whole people of the 
United States, the people of Michigan must study a new principle of 
political economy to ever understand how it is accomplished. The hay 
crop ofMichigan alone is equal to the whole of the sugar crop of the 
United States in 1803, but it must take care of itself against Canadian 
competition, while Louisiana sugar must be fostered and nursed by the 
Government against the West India Islands sugar. 

DUTEBSy AD TAIX>BB]II AND SPSCIFIC. 

AD TAiiOBEM DUTY Is a si>ecified per cent, levied ui>oit the value of the 
goods imported. For example, the duty on a certain class of silk is 60 
per cent, of their foreign value. 

SPBCIFIO DUTY is a specified sum of money to be paid on each pound, 
yard or ton. For example, wheat i>ays 25 cents per bushel regardless of 
its market value. 

Sometimes both duties are combined, as in the case of Wilton carpets, 
where a specific duty of 60 cents per square yard, and an ad valorem 
duty of 40 per cent, on their value is charged. 

There is no doubt an honest difference of opinion as to the relative 
merits of the two systems ; but the leading commercial nations of the 
world have found from long experience, that owing to the inherent dis- 
honesty of man, and the universal tendency to undervaluation under the 
ad valorem system, the only means of attaining an honest administration 
of the tarifif laws is by a specific duty. 

No stronger arg^ument on this subject can be adduced than that of 
Daniel Manning, while Secretary of the Treasury under Cleveland's first 
Administration, as follows: 

" Whatever sucoessfiil contrivances are in operation to-day to evade the 
revenue by false invoices, or by undervaluation, or by any other 
means, under an ad valorem system, will notecase even if the ad valorem 
rates sliall have been largely reduced. They are incontestably, they are 
even notoriously inherent in that system. 

One advantage, and perhaps the chief advantage, of a specific over an 
ad valorem system, is in the fact that, under the former, duties are levied 
by a positive test, which can be applied by our officers while the mer- 
chandise is in possession of the Qovemment, and according to a standard 
which is altogether national and domestic. That would be partially true 
of an ad Talorem sytem levied ui>on ' home value ' ; but there are consti- 
tutional impediments in the way of such a sy«tem which appear to be in- 

jsuperable.'' 
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But there are laws that can eleTate the con- 
dltlon of the laboring: men, and there are laws 
that can degrade them, and the Republican 
party has stood for twen^-flve years, and it will 
stand, I believe, by the blessing of God and the 
will of the American people, twenty-five years 
more. •Daniel Kerr, Iowa* 
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EARTHENWARE. (See also, Clay and Pottery Products.) 

Earthenware will be seriously injured by the provisions of this bill. 
The duty was increased on this ware by the tariff law of 1883, and was 
justified by the condition of the industry and the pressing interests of 
American labor— notwithstanding which, the foreign manufacturers sup- 
ply fully one-half of the American demand. The prediction was made 
at the time of the increase that, as a result, the American ware would be 
improved in quality and reduced in price, which prediction has been fully 
verified. This industry has sprung up since 1860, and no more striking 
illustration of the benefit of protection can be found. It has grown to be 
one of the most valuable of our manufacturing interests ; the capital in- 
vested has increased to ^,000,000, and the hands employed number up- 
wards of twenty thousand ; the price of good ware has been brought within 
the reach of the humblest household ; our home competition has reduced 
the price of ware ftQly 50 per cent., and a taste for ceramic art has been 
cultivated, developing a new field of employment for both men and 
women. The wages paid in our potteries are 125 per cent., in advance of 
those paid for like labor abroad. 

STATISTICS FOB 1890-3. 

Establishments 707 

Capital ^,127.104 

• Employes 20,296 

Wages (^10,138,143 

Material 5,618,411 

Value of product 22,057,090 

Imported in 1893 ^,377,283, on which duty was collected 95,404,985, Mc- 
Kinley law, duty 51.20, new law, 35.21, average ad valorem. 
The above does not include Glass, Brick, and Tile. 

ECUADOR. 

In Ecuador the standard is silver, the monetary unit is the sucre, the 
value in United States coin is $0.61.3. The coins are gold : condor (^.64.7) 
and double condor. Silver : «ucre and divisions. The ratio of gold to 
silver is 1 of gold to i5i of silver. 

EDUCATION AND LABOR, DEMOCRATS OPPOSE. 

It is a well-known fact— admitted by the candid men representing the 
South— that their laborers are not so well paid as in the North. And as 
an excuse for that, they say their labor is not so intelligent, and conse- 
quently worth less. This explanation would be entirely satisfactory were 
it not for the fact that they resist every effort to educate and enlighten 
their laborers, so they may demand and receive better wages. 
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It has always been tbe dootrine of the Re- 
pvbllcan party that the boy who In employea to 
llll the fleids, to oaltivate the com, tf he Is hon- 
est, sober, Indnstiioas, and law-abtdini;» Is Jnst 
AS much entitled to our honor and irood will 
and respect as Is the man who owns the fiarm 
juid gives hlni employment ; and it was this doe- 
Itrine of the Repnblioan orpranlsatlon that niade 
a rail-splitter President of the United States and 
a canal boy its Chief ISxecutiTe and most disttn- 
jnodshed citizen. 

^£z-Senator B. W. rerkins» 1 



KDUCATION AND UkBOB. (Continued.) 

When it is proposed to pass a bill establishing sohools in which the 
poor may be educated, under the rules of the House, adopted by the ma- 
jority, the Speaker exercises jhis one man power and appoints a commit- 
tee that utterly refuses to report to the House the " Blair educational 
bUl,'* that was in the interest of all laboring men who are unable to 
school their children. Then when we take the Airther declarations made 
by these men— or some of them— that they of the South would be able to 
live under a tariff that would starve the labor of the North to death, we 
can but conclude that they are satisfied with their own labor and want 
to keep it in the condition it now is. They are willing to force a measure 
through the House, the tendency of which will be to reduce the labor o# 
the North to an equality with their own. 

(See illiteracy, schools, pauperism.) 

EGYPT. 

In Egypt the standard is gold, the monetary unit is the pound (100 
piasters), the value in United States coin is |4.94.3. The coins are gold: 
pound (100 piasters), 5, 10, 20, and 50 piasters. Silver: 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 
piasters. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15.68 of limited tender 
silver. 

EGGS AND POULTRY. 

An enumeration of poultry and poultry products in the United States 
was attempted for the first time by the census of 1880. As then reported, 
there were in the United States in 1880, exclusive of spring hatctiing, 
102,265,653 barnyard fowl (chickens), and 23,234,687 other domestic fowl, 
such as geese, duck s, and turkeys. The number of dozens of eggs produced 
during the year 1879 was 456,875,060. The figures of the Eleventh Census, 
just issued, make the number of barnyard fowl for the year 1890, 258,472,- 
155; that of turkeys, geese, and ducks, 26,816,545 ; and the number of doz- 
ens of eggs produced during 1889, 817,211,146. This shows during the 
decade under consideration an increase in the number of barnyard fowl 
of 153 per cent., of other fowl, 15 per cent, and in the num.ber of eggs pro- 
duced of 79 per cent. 
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Oh, I dlflUke, Mr. PrMident, to hMur work- 
iBf^peopld talk about tho lale of their wages. 
Ijabor has that Ib tt that can ~ "" *^ ^----_- 



not be bovcht and 
iTtts ad- 



sold. The labor of man is cdTillsatlon 
trend of h 
r O. H. Piatt* Oonn* 



Taneement | it is the upward trend of humanity* 
— Senator C '* " 



EGGS AND POUI«TBT. (Contlnaed.) 

PBICS.-AT 18 OJBNTS A DOZlfiN, A T1SBT M ODBBATB BSTIMATB, THB 
ANNVAI. TAI^UB OF TH£ BGG PBODUOTIOK OK TH£ FABM BOSS 
FROM •SS.OOO.OOO IN 1879 TO •9ll>000,000 IN 1889. 

If in addition to this, the annual consumption of meat sold from the 
poultry rei>orted is considered, the importance of this branch of rural 
industry will be more Ailly appreciated. 

The value of eggs imi>orted in 1893 was $892,616.90 ; at 12 cents per dozen. 
The duly collected was 1164,792.12. The duly under the McKinley law 
was 6 cents per dozen or 41.29 per cent, average ad valorem. Under 
present law 8 cents per dozen or 24.78 per cent, average ad valorem. 
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Protectloii to tabor should be accompUshed by 
wise tawg In restraint of paaper and lawless Inunf* 



inratlon. 



—Senator John Shennan. OhlOi 



BGOS A10> POUIiTBT. (Contlnaed.) 

Bgg and poultry product^ 1889-^90. 



States »nd Territoriea. 



Maine - 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mar^land^ 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida : 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas — 

Arkansas ^ 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa.... 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota [ 

North Dakota J 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Total 



Poultry on hand June 1, 
1800. 



Domestic 

fowl, 
[chickens.] 



No. 
1, 411, 185 
934,322 

789,278 

1, G28, 605 

482,370 

1, 076, 044 
8,421,667 

2, 990, 698 

10, 381, 781 
900,212 

3, 430, 859 

6, 576, 260 

7, 507, 593 

3, 873, 798 
7, 357, 934 

919, 001 

6, 252, 044 
5, 631, 78-1 
2, 246, 907 

11, 523, 717 
6,264,427 

12, 062, 139 
3, 197, 447 

12, 740, 559 

13, 659, 359 
5, 852, 690 

12, 307, 903 

21, 463, 525 
5, 046, 294 

4, 448, 831 
20, 201, 706 

22, 785, 848 
15, 843, 345 

7, 395, 368 
f 2, 292, 866 
1 804,388 

233,660 
73,094 

710,942 
60, 59rj 
57, 224 

279, 983 
62, 167 

231, 547 

779, 972 
1, 180, 765 
3,504,250 



258, 472, 155 



Other. 



No. 

49, 476 

80,033 

96,049 

84,777 

42,167 

66,760 

784,464 

296,305 

999,604 

131, 149 

602,279 

992, 731 

742,820 

407,750 

546,010 

81, 419 

661, 757 

732, 813 

291,104 

1, 455, 151 

783, 678 

1, 570, 445 
525,421 

2,009,924 

1,008,094 

357,534 

1,287,890 

2, 505, 511 
427, 518 
295,380 

1, 749, 567 

2,405,940 

1, 133, 410 

663,655 

131,260 

55, 113 

9,992 

4,293 

;M,073 

2,248 

4,586 

16,326 

7,436 

15, 176 

37, 156 

97, 269 

482,952 



26, 816, 545 



_ jro- 
duced in 
1880. 



Dozens. 
9, 384, 252 
6, 049, 160 

4, 615, 130 
8, 931, 396 
2, 020, 714 
6, 637, 590 

49, 807, 106 
8, 031, 571 

60, 049, 915 
2, 218, 754 
8, 718, 693 

13, 657, 571 

11, 755, 635 
6, 702, 141 

11, 622, 788 

2, 788, 991 

10, 823, 526 

11, 393, 496 

5, 933, 700 
32, 466, 433 
13, 371, 909 
23, 172, 313 

8,446,259 
24,691^437 
70, 162, 340 
34,309,633 
48, 621, 660 
60, 351, 965 
29, 390, 784 
20, 354, 498 
09,448,339 
53, 147, 418 
42, 584, 975 
23, 300, 684 

8, 777, 993 

3, 652, 664 
834,166 
332,221 

2, 685, 109 
279,664 
204,174 

1, 131, 071 
170, 725 
737,812 

2, 710, 520 
4,453,933 

13, 679, 423 



817, 211, 146 
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The Wilson bill does not rednee taxation. It 
merely transfers it froni f oreigrn-niade goods and 
leTies It on domestio industry. 

—Hon. Jolin F. I«aoey» Iowa. 



BOOS AND POUIiTBT. (Continaed.) 
KGGS AJSm THB HOMB MARKBT. 

Those who clamor for the markets of the 
world foiget that the principle which giveB to the people of the United 
States the marlcets of the world free* must also give to the people of the 
world the markets of the United States free. This can be better illus- 
irated by the single agricultural product of eggs than in any other way. 

Eggs were ui>on the free list until 1890, when the McKinley law went 
into operation. The following summary will show the number of eggs 
imported into the United States from 1883 to 1893, with the value there- 
of for each of the ten years. 

In 1889 the importations amounted to 18,000,000 dozen, for which foreign 
farmers were paid |2,420,000, or an average of 15 cents for each dozen of 
foreign eggs so purchased. For the eight years preceding the McKinley 
law, namely, from 1883 to 1891 inclusive, the sum total paid by Amer- 
ican people for the eggs shipped to us fro.n foreign farhiers amounted to 
$19,947,717, being enough money to build the Capitol of the United States 
and the White House, with all the adornments of their grounds. Now, 
let us try to show to the American farmer that this market for nearly 
$20,000,000 worth of eggs is taken from him while he is attempting, 
through the theories of free trade, to aid the markets of somebody else 
outside of the United States. 

Lest there should be some cavil about where these eggs come Arom, at- 
tention is called to the fact that the official Custom House reports for 
1889 show that Belgium sent 215,000 dozen ; China, two thousand miles, 
across the great Pacific, sent 126,300 dozen, and Denmark, Germany, Eng- 
land and Scotland all add something to the imports of this product of 
the farm. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick sent us three and one-half 
million dozen ; Canada nearly 12,000,000 dozen, and Hongkong, Italy 
and Mexico all sent us many thousand dozen each. The greatest num- 
ber, 5,700,000 dozen, of these were received at Buffalo Creek custom 
house, New York. 

The imposition of the duty of 5 cents per dozen by the McKinley Act of 
1890, had the direct effect of reducing the importations and saving to the 
American producers $2,000,000 a year, which our farmers might claim as 
clear profit. The whole product imported under the operation of the 
McKinley Law is less than the imports for any one year for ten years 
preceding. 

The Wilson Bill proposes to take this $2,000,000 a year out of the pock- 
ets of our farmers and give the trade back to the foreigners by admitting 
eggs free. What is true of the product of eggs is true of the product of th^ 
farm in general. 

Our people do not seem to understand that the enormous savings and 
profits which accrue to American agriculture are the direct result of our 
system of American tariff. If you were to talk to the ordinary farmer 
to-dayt and tell him that the eggs laid in China and Japan are to 

m 



^i^^ifl 9K[r-^tKw American wnrkliiffineii «re re- 
nlBd«d tbmt Om RcpablloMi pttrty Is no lonmr Ib 
— —Hon* John F. I<aoe7» low; 



I AND P017I.TBT. (CkmtlBlMd.) 
be brought hj the handled thooaand doMn acrom the great Paoifle, 
and from Eorope acroaa the great Atlantio to enter oar great sea- 
eoast markets and compete with the eggs raised on the &rm in the Uni- 
ted States, he woold tell yoa at onoe thatyoa were either an idiot or a 
tooL But, when the records of oar eastern hoases are laid bare, and the 
exact importations are shown, then the people try to find an apology for 
their ignorance of these great principles which nnderlie the policy of 
protection to agricultare. 

ELECTIONS IN CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. (See tbe seyeral 

States.) 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS. (See Popular Vote.) 
ELECTIONS. 

TOTB BT STATES VBOM 1876 TO 18M. 

(2%e vote is that ecutfor PreHdenHdl JOeetorM.) 
AT.ARATMTA. 

Popalation in 1890, 1,618,017. 

Voting popalation, 824 822 : white, 181,060 ; colored, 140,768. 
Election. Dem. Bep. Ghk. Fro. 

1876. 102,889 e8,t& 

1880. 91485 86,221 4,6«l 

1884. 08,961 60,601 878 612 .. 

1888 117,820 67,107 608 ., 

1802. mi88 0,107 «, 181 280 .. 

*Popali8t. 



Population in 1800^ 1,128470. 

Voting popalation, 267308: white, 188,296 ; ooloied, 69,672. 

Eleetion. Bern. Be^ Ghk. Pio. Un.Lab. 

1880..........................M...M 60,776 ^486 4,070 

1884. ...^...•...... 72,927 60,896 1,847 

1888. ..........^ 86,962 68,762 614 10,613 

1802 ..^ 87,762 48.974 •11,881 118 

•Popalist. 

OAIXirOBMIA. 

Population in 1890, 1,206488. 

Voting popalation, 462,299: white, 890,228 ; colored, 72,06L 

Election. Dem. Bep. Obk. Pro. 

1876 76,468 70,SnO 

1880. 80,428 80,848 8,882 

1884 80,288 102,416 2,017 2,020 .^ 

1888 117,720 124,816 6,761 ... 

1892 , 118,161 llfiL927 •25,811 8,096 
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Amfivloan worUnsmen now hsre found -thftt 
bankrupt indastrles make poor paymasters. 

■-^ISon. John V* I^aoey^ lotra. 



£9,^ 


Gbk. 
1,688 

1^ 


Pro. 

""409 

2,305 

"4,028 


Jlmlah. 


05,828 


... i. 


74,684 
77.082 


;mo 

JB09 



JBXJBCTIOJTS- i<Goiitloiied^ 

COIX>KAI>0. 

Population in 1890, 412,196. 

Voting popiUatloii, 164»920: white, #61,015; oolozed, 8,905. 

Meotion. Dem. Bep. Gbk. JPro. ITn.lAb. 

JL876.. ......••...•. .....M. Bylegis- .^mmmm. «.mmm. «mm*«m«m 

iatare. 

1880. 24,847 27,460 1,435 ^....;. 

1884. 27,723 86,290 1,958 761 

1888 87,567 50,774 3,191 a,288 

1892 ...........,....,^.^,...^.mmm^ 38,620 *J58,584 Jj687 

*Poptili8(. 

Population in 1890, 746,258. 

Voting population, 224,092: white, 220,116 ; colored, 3,976. 

Election. Dem. 

1876 d61,934 

1880 64,415 

il884. «7aOO 

i888 74,920 

1892. ^ £2,396 

♦PopuUst 

Population in 1890, 168,493. 

Voting population: 47,569: white^ 40,007; colored, 7,562. 

Election. Dem. Bep. Gbk. Pro. nn.Iiali. 

1876 18,881 lO.'fe 

1880. 15,276 14,183 

1884 16,964 12,961 

1888 16,414 12,973 

1892 , 18,681 18,077 £64 13 

FLORIDA. 

Population in 1890, 891,422. 

Voting population, 96,213: white, 58,068; colored 38,145. 

Election. Dem. Bep. Gbk. Pro. Un.Iiab. 

1876 22,927 23,M9 

1880. 27,964 23,654 

1884. 31,766 28,031 72 

1888 39,661 26,659 403 

1892 80,143 *4343 570 

♦ Populist 

OBOBGIA. 

Population in 1890, 1,837,353. 

Voting population, 398,122: white, 219,094; colored, 179,028J 

Election. Dem. Bep.' Gbk. ' Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 130,088 

1880 102,470 

1884. 94,667 

1888. 100,449 

1892. 129,386 48,305 «42,939 988 12,368 



Gbk. 


Pro. 


6 


.........M 

55 
400 


........> 


£64 



♦Populist 



Bep." 
50,^ 


Gbk. : Pro. 


54.086 


**'*9& ** 


48,603 
40,446 
48,305 


145 196 

1,808 

«42,939 988 
tScattering. 
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Why theorlae when the air raMmnds wMl 
facto T A MoKinleT bill oloads the sky witb «bmA» 
by day and U^hto tl&e elonds with Are by nlcht. A 
WlUon bill, even when only pending, earrlee glooai 
and mln In Ito Tery promise. 

—Hon* John F. Iiaeeyf Iowa. 



BUSCTiaNS. (OoBttavaa.) 

IDAHO. 

Population in 1890, 84,88S. 

Voting population, 31,490: white, 29,625; colored, 1,96K. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
1892 ^ S^ 10Jq20 288 

lUiiNoia 

Population in 1890, 8,828,861. 

Voting population, 1,072,068: white, 1,064,488; colored, 18,200. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Obk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 258,001 2784^ 

1880 277,321 318,037 28,858 443 

1884 812,355 837,474 10,910 12,074 

1888 348,371 370,475 21,703 7,134 

1892 426,281 890,288 •22,207 25,870 

•Populist. 

INDIAlfA. 

Population in 1890, 2,192,404. 

Voting population, 695,066: white, 581,967 ; colored, 13,079. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Okb. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 213,626 206,011 

1880 225,622 232,164 12,986 

1884 ..«^ 244,990 238,468 8,293 3,028 

1888 261,013 268,861 9,881 2,604 

1892 262,740 255,615 •22,198 13,044 

♦Populist. 

IOWA. 

Population in 1890, 1,911,896 

Voting population, 520,332: white, 617,006 ; colored, 3,326. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. - Un. Lab. 

1876 112,121 171,326 

1880 105,845 183,927 32,701 692 

1884 177,316 197,080 1,472 

1888 179,877 211,958 3,660 9^05 

1892 ;.... 196,367 219,373 •20,616 6,322 

•Populist 

KANSAS. 
Population in 1890, 1,427,096. 
^ Voting population, 383,^1 : white, 370,688 ; colored, 12,643. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 * 37,902 78,^2 

1880 69,801 121,549 19,851 25 

1884 90,132 154,406 16,341 4,495 

1888 102,746 182,904 6,779 37,788 

1892 167,241 •163,111 4,568 ............ 

•Populist 

1S4 



By th« ftruiti of uiy law. It s 
trader the SleKlnley •< atrocity,*' 
1892, •1,015.738,011, the larsea 



: should be Judged. 
V" we exported in 

MWi»f «pjk,vxw. <oM,v>.>., buv lArSOSt AlliOllIit in the 

eountry'fl history. 

—Hon. John F. Iinoey* lown. 



BUBCnONS. (Contlnved.) 

KENTUOKT. 

Population in 1890, 1,858,635. 

Votinjr population, 450,792 : white, 387,371 ; colored, 63,421. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 159,696 97,166 

1880. 149,068 106,306 11,499 258 

1884 152,961 118,122 1,681 3,139 

1888 183,800 165,134 6,225 

1892 175,461 135,441 ♦23.500 6,442 

♦Populist. 
IiOUISIAirA. 
Population in 1890, 1,118,587. 

YotinflT population, 250,563 ; white, 130;748 ; colored, 119,815. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un.Lab. 

1876 70,608 76,816 

1880 66,067 38,637 439 

1884 62,640 46,347 

1888 86,026 30,701 127 39 

1892 • 87,922 13,311 ♦13,332 

♦ Populist. 

MAINS. 

Population in 1890, 661,086. 

Voting population, 201,241 ; white, 200,609 ; colored, 632. 
Election. Dem. 

1876 49,917 

1880 66,171 

1884 62,140 

1888 60,482 

1892 48,024 

♦Populist. 

MABTUkND. 

Population in 1890, 1,042,390. 

Voting population, 270,738 : white, 218,843 ; colored, 51,896. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un.Lab. 

1876 91,780 71,981 

1880 93,706 78,616 818 

1884 96,932 86,699 631 2,794 

1888 106,168 99,986 4,767 

1892 ., 113,866 92,736 ^796 6,877 127 

♦Populist t Scattering. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Population in 1890, 2,238,943. 

Voting population, 665,009: white, 657,042 ; colored, 7,967. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 108,777 150,063 

1880 111,960 166,205 4,648 682 

1884 122,481 146,724 24,433 10,026 

1888 161356 183,892 8,701 

1882 176313 202,814 ♦3,210 7,639 649 

♦Populist. 
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Rep. 
66,300 


Gbk. 

3,953 
"*2;045 


Pro. 

'93 

2,160 
2,690 
3,062 


Un. Lab. 


74,039 




72,209 




73,734 
62,878 


1,345 
336 



Our tmrvMon hsve better lioiues and ontbidld- 
itkgu, raise better stock, drlTe better horses thaa 
erer before. ^Hon* A. B. Kief er, Minnesota. 



KUECnOlllB. (Gontinaed.) 

IflCHIOAH. 

Population in 1800, 2,003,889. 

Voting population, 617,445: white, 611,006 ; colored, 6,437. 

Election. Dem. Bep. Gbk. Pro. Tin. Lab. 

1876 141,096 166,S4 

1880 131,597 186,341 34,895 042 

1884 149335 192,669 42,243 18,403 

1888 213,460 236,387 20»945 4,566 

1892 202,296 222,708 ♦19,892 14,069 

♦ Populist. 

MINNESOTA. 

Population in 1890, 1,301,826. 

Voting population, 376,036: white, 374,027; colored, 2,009. 

Election. Dem. Bep. Obk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 48,799 72,962 

1880 63,315 93,903 3,267 286 

1884 70,144 111,923 8,583 4,684 ..... 

1888 104,385 142,492 , .„.. 16,311 1,09J 

1892 100,579 122,736 ♦30,398 14,017 ^107^ 

♦ Populist. t Fusion. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Population in 1890, 1,269,600. 

Voting population, 271,080: white, 120,611 ; colored, 100,469. 

Election. Bern. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 112,173 62,605 « ^ 

1880 76,760 34,854 5,797 

1884 76,610 43,609 

1888 86,471 30,096 218 222 

1892 40,237 1,406 ♦10,269 610 

•Populist 

MISSOUBI. 

Population in 1890, 2,679,184. 

Voting population, 705,718 : white, 667,451 ; colored, 38,267. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 203,077 145,029 

1880 208,609 153,667 35,135 

1884 235,988 202,929 2,153 

1888 261,964 236,253 4,540 18,689 

1892 268,628 226,762 *41,183 4,298 ..^ 

•Populist. 

MONTANA. 

Population in 1890, 132,159. 

Voting population, 65,415: white, 61,948; colored, 3,467. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1892 17,634 18,838 7,259 617 
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M ffone, nvwwt to vwtum, wbien tiM 

' saiiKM •▼erythliiff by a biuliel of 

--Hon. A. B. Kloler, Mlimogotoi, 



The day has i^one, nvwvt to vwtum, wbon t 

Western farmer i ^•-*-- -— - -- — ^-- 

wheat. 



KUBOnONS. (Coattaued.) 

Population in 1890, l»068,9ia 

Voting population, 801,600: white, 297,S81 ; colored, 4,Slt. 

Election Dem. Bep. Gbk. Fmi. Un^Lab. 

1876 17,664 81,i&6 

1880 28,628 64,979 8,060 

1884 64,801 76,912 2^99 

1888 80,662 108,426 9,429 4,226 

1892 24,943 87,227 «88,184 4,902 

*Fopnlist. 

MISVABA. 

Population in 1890, 46,761. 

Votinfir population, 20,961 : white, 17,002 ; colored, 8,040. 

Election Dem. Bep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876. 9,808 10,8a 

1880 9,618 8,782 

1884 6,678 7,198 26 

1888 6,826 7,288 41 

1892 711 2,822 •7,267 86 

♦Populist. 

NBW BLAJIPSHIBIB. 

Population in 1890, 876,680. 

Voting population, 118,186 : white, 117,889 ; colored, 246. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Obk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 88,609 41,6& 

1880 40,794 44,862 628 180 

1884 89,188 48,249 662 1^71 

1888 48,466 46,728 - 1,696 

1892 42,081 46,668 •298 1,297 

•Populist. 

NEW JEBSET. 

Population in 1890, 1,444,968. 

Votingpopulation, 418,680: wliite, 898,966; colored, 14,664. 

Elecaon. Dem. Bep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1878 116,962 108,fi7 

1880 122,666 120,66ei 2,617 191 

1884. 127,798 128,440 8,496 6,169 ^... 

1888. 151,608 144,880 7,988 

1892 171,066 166,080 •986 8,184 1,887 

•Populist. ^ 

MXW TOBK. 

Population in 1890, 6,097,868. 

Voting population, 1,769,649: white, 1,746,418; celored, 24,281. . 

Election. Dem. Bep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab 

1876. 621,910 489,207 .* 

1880. .. . .. 684,611 666,644 12,878 1,617 

1884. 668,164 662,006 16,994 26,016 

1888 686,966 660,888 • 80,281 ^ 

1892. ^ 664,869 609,860 •1«»429 88^90 8^087 

•Pdpulist. 
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I hmf saeii the strAw slied of free-trade timee 

(iTe place to the splendidly-oonstraoted bams that 

are an ornament to the farms all through Illinois. 

—Hon. A. J. Hopkins, Illinois. 



KUBCTIOKS. (ContlBaed.) 

KOBTH CAROUNA. 

Population in 1890, 1,617,947. 

Voting population, .'M2,653: white, 288,807; colored, 100,846. 

Election. Dem. Hep. Gbk. Pro. Tin. Lab. 

1876 „ 126,427 108,417 

1880 124,208 115,874 1,126 

1884 142,952 125,068 464 

1888 147,902 184,784 2,789 147 

1892 132,951 100,846 •44,782 2.636 

♦Populist. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Population in 1890, 182,719. 

Voting population, 65,959: white, 65 709; colored, 190. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. Un. lab. 
1892 17,519 17,660 875 | 

OHIO. I 

Population in 1890, 3,672,816. I 

Voting population, 1,016,464 : white, 990,542 ; colored, 25,922. i 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 323,182 330,698 

1880 340,821 876,048 0,466 2,616 

1884 368,280 400,082 6,179 11,069 

1888 396,466 416,054 24,366 3,496 

1892 404,116 406,187 *14350 26,012 

•Populist 

' OREGON. 

Population in 1890. 313,767. 

Voting population, 111,744 : white, 102,113 ; colored, 9,631. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Qbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 14,149 16,206 

1880 19,948 20,619 249 

1884 24,604 26,860 726 492 

1888 ,. 26,522 43,291 1,077 363 

1892 :. 14,243 36,002 ♦26,876 2,281 

♦ Populist. 

PENNSYIiTANIA. 

Population in 1890, 6,258,014. 

Voting population, 1,461,869 ; white, 1,426,996; colored, 34,873. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 36(J,204 384,184 

1880 « 407,428 444,704 20,668 1,939 

1884 392,785 473,804 16,992 16,283 

1888 444,327 523,585 20,708 3,877 

1992 452,264 516,011 ^8,714 25,123 896 

♦Populist. 
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iriiere is no country in ttie world wkere indi- 
vlclnal enterprise has such wide and varied range, 
and wlierein the inventive srenius of man has such 
encouragement. —William McKlnley. 
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«l4ECXIONS. (Contlnned.) 

RHODK ISIAHTD, 

Pcpulation in 1890, 345,506. 

Voting population, 100,017; white, 97,766; colored, 2,261. 

Election Dem. 

1870...„ 10,712 

1880 10,779 

1884 12,391 

1888 17,530 

J892 24,836 

♦Populist. 

SOUTH CAROI^INA. 

Population in 1890, 1,151,149. 

Voting population, 235,606 ; white, 102,657 ; colored; 132,949. 

Election Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

J876 90,896 91,870 

1880 112,312 68,071 666 

1884 69,890 21,733 

1888 65,825 13,740 

1892 54,698 13,384 *2,410 

♦Populist. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Population in 1890, 328,808. 

Voting population, 96,765: white, 96,177 ; colored, 588. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. Un. Lab. 
1892 9,081 34,888 26,512 

TENNESSEE. 

Population in 1890, 1,767,518. 

Voting population, 402,476: white, 310,014 ; colored, 92,462. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 133,166 89,566 

1880 128,191 107,677 5,917 43 

1884 133,258 124,078 957 1,131 

1888 158,779 138,988 6,969 

1892 136,477 99,973 *23,622 4,856 

♦Populist. 

TEXAS. 
Population in 1890, 2,235,523. 
Voting population, 635,942 : white, 434,010; colored, 101,932. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 104,803 44,803 



1880 166,428 57,893 27,405 

1884 225,309 93,141 3,321 3,534 

1888 234,883 88,280 4,749 29,458 

189arr 239,148 81,444 *J)1),(«8 2,166 

♦Populist. 
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And the8« are they* the Hao mi whose ooun- 
tries will never llont above the Stars and Stripes so 
lony as Amerioaa patriotlsui bnms In Amerioan 
b r eas t s, and Anierfoan eltlaens are IotaI and tme 
to Amerioa's Interests. 

—Hon. Goorso W. Smith* Illinois. 



KUBOnomU (CoatlBasd.) 

▼KBMOIIT. 

. Population in IfiOO, 832,422. 

Voting population, 101,697: white, 101,360; colored, 828. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Qbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 20,850 44,128 

1880. 18,316 45,667 1,216 

1884 17,331 39,514 786 1,752 

1888 16,788 46,192 1,450 

1882. 16,325 37,992 *43 1,424 

•Populist. 

YIBGnilA. 

Population in 1890, 1,656,980. 

Votinfc population, 378,782: white, 248,036; colored, 180,747. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Obk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 139,670 05,558 .... 

1880 128,586 84,020 

1884 145,497 139,356 138 

1888 161,977 150,438 1,678 

1892 163,977 113,256 •12,274 2,798 

•Populiat 

WASHINOTON. 

Poptaation in 1890, 840,390. 

Voting population, 146,918: white, 141,034; colored, 4,984. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1892 29,844 36,470 10,106 2,663 ^ 

"WKST VIRGINIA. 

Population in 1800, 762,704. 

Voting population, 181,400 : white, 172,196 ; colored, 0,202. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 

1876 66,496 42,046 

1880 67,391 46,248 0,070 

1884 67,317 63,096 810 039 

1888 78,677 78,171 1,084 1,508 

1892 84,468 80,286 •4,166 2,130 

•Populist 

WISCONSIN. 

Population in 1890, 1,686,880. 

Voting population, 461,722: white, 459,893; colored, 1,829. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Obk. Pro. Un. Lab- 

1876 123,926 130,070 

1880 114,649 144,400 7,986 60 

1884 146,459 101,157 4,598 7,656 

1888 155,232 176,553 14,277 8,552 

1892 177,335 170,791 *9,909 13,132 
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Give the sugar industry In America the pto- 
teotion and encouragement It has had in Europe 
and you will have 1,000 sugar factories producing 
5,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, emplo^ng 1,200 
laborers in each factory or an average of 1,200,000 
employees from whom 6,000,000 of our population 
would draw their maintenance and sustenance. 

—Hon. Geo. D. Meilclejahn, Nebraska. 



ei^CnONS. (Continned.) 

WYOMING. 

Population in 1890, 60,705. 

Voting population, 27,044 : white, 26,050 ; colored, 994. 
Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. 

1892 8,464 7,722 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE 1892-'96. 



Pro. Un. Lab. 
630 



Alabama 11 

Arkansas 8 

California 9 

Colorado 4 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 3 

Florida 4 

Georgia 13 

Idaho 3 

Illinois 24 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky. 13 

Louisiana 8 



Maine 6 

Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 15 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 9 

Mississippi 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

New Hamshire 4 

New Jersey 10 

New York 36 

North Carolina 11 

North Dakota 3 



Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 32 

Rhode Island 4 

South Carolina 9 

South Dakota 4 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 15 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 12 

West Virginia 6 

Washington 4 

Wisconsin 12 

Wyoming 8 



Total, 444. Necessary to choice, 223. 

Utah, when organized will add 3 votes, making the total of 447. 
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Hd^w can we face the people after Indulcinc In 
■uch j»atraj|reouA dUcriininations and vlolationii of 
prIaMylcaf -Grover Cleveland. 



EnPLOYHENTe 



THE FACTORT SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES, 1890. 



SHOWING THE INDUSTRIES ANI> NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 
WITH THE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPIXITED, AND THE WAGES 
PAID; 



Artlclet. 



AgricaUarallniplementSM.^ 

Ammunition* » 

Artificial feathers and flowers. (See also Mil- 
linery and lace Koods.) 
Artificial limbs. (See also Sargioal appliances.) 
Artists* materials .....i 



Awnings, tents, and sails*... 

Axle grease* 

Dabbitt metsl and solder*. 

Bagging, flax, hemp, and Jute . 
Bags, other than paper......*.... 



(See 



Bags, paper.* ..•«.. 

Baking and yeast powders 

Baskets and rattan and willow ware. 

also Whalebone and rattan.) 

Bellows *....M 

Bells. {Sf also Foundry> and machine shop 

products.) 

Belting and hose, leather *^^> 

Belting and hose, linen 

Belting and hose, rubber 

Bicycle and tricycle repairing 

Bicycles and tricycles 



Billiard tables and materials 

Blacking. (See also Cleansing and polishing 

preparations.) 
Blacksmithingand wheel wrighting. (See also 

Carriages and wagons, including custom 

work and repairing.) 

Bluing 

Bone, ivory, and lamp black. (See also Paints.) 



Bookbinding and blank-book making. (See 
also Printing and publishing.) 

Boot and shoe cut stock * 

Boot and shoo findings 

Boot and shoe uppers 




910 
85 
251 

59 



581 
3L 
36 
16 
64 

66 

ISO 
403 

17 
22 



98 

9 
17 
83 
27 

57 
71 

28,000 



Boots and shoes, custom work and rcpairing...|20,l 
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805 

344 
138 
317 



42,544 
2,267 
6,835 

250 
306 

3.872 

261 
3.149 
8.769 

1,882 
1,867 
8.782 

101 
430 



1,621 
292 

1,945 
306 

1,925 

1,157 
1,039 

50,867 



23^ 
365 



13,815 

5,503 

2,283 

2,110 

85,046 



OS 



821,811.761 
1,110.482 
2,681 ; 185 

189,370 
165.341 

2,208,235 
135,109 
1S3.22;> 
905,213 

1,4C2,0H 

580,002 
1,001,130 
1,269,135 

62,488 

237,227 



1,114,754 
153,366 

1,013,768 
161,683 

1,105.723 

870,480 
561.644 

26,796.927 



104.194 

21C.28S 



6,903.951 

2,32-3, 27 1 

77.1,037 

1,089,823 

16,559,242 



nm fMw ^Mm«f«6t iCmmmdA All 4hm wanU 
withoifi«amHitfarfns anytlilnr. 

--««aS5or J. 8. MorHII. V«rmonk 



IPU>TMKIfT. ICMlteMiJ 






■ MidrihMS, ftictorj pradMl. 

I mmI slioQSt rabb6r t. t 

Bottlloir. (8m aIm Uqil«iii^ mmII; Mlneiml 
and 0od*watMa.) 

Boxes, fiuier Mid paper. (See^leo Fenogr 
«rUclee,Botelaewli0fespeaflcd.) . 

Bosee. wooden pnekliif . (See eleo Lumber, 
planiDK nkillprodttotojndading aeebtdoorif 
•ndbliads.) 
BnuB-... ..••........»...«.. ^»,^,.»,^^,^,^,.^^^^^, 

Bniae end eopper, rolled ....^. ..•«».......««.•.....•< 

Braae oantlngs and braat Anishlng. (See Aleo 

Bronseceatinss; Plumberi* aiippltee.) 
Bnmwere^ ^^^„....^.„^..^. ^^^^^ ..^m^* 

Dreed end other iMkery prodaote....M^ 

Brick and tile. (See also Clay and pottery 

prodaots.) 

Brldffee.^................................................ 

Bronse oaatings. (See also Braae eaelingii and 

bnm flniahing.) 
Broome and ^gtifh^«,.^„^ i -r-TT - r t^rm ■■»!■■. ■■■..■.■ 

ButlooB .. . 

Oaldum lights ..a.......................^.............. 

CSardboard. (See alao Paper.) 

Card cutting and deeigning.........MMM.«M.. •.* 

ntkrp^nfMwtng , ..■M,wi..i 

OarpeU and mgt, ether than rag. (See alao 

Woolen gooda) 

Garpete, rag.... ^ .... 

Oar pets, wood........................... 

Carriage and wagon materials 

Carriagea and elede, children's.. 

Carriagea and wagons. Including custom work 

and repairing. (See also Blacksmithing 

and wheelwrightlng.) 
Care and general ehop construction and 

repairs by steam railroad companies. 
Gara and general shop construction and 

repaira by atreet railroad companies. 
Cars, steam milroarl, not Including operatioiM 

of railroad companies. 
Cam, atreet railroad, not Including operations 

of railroad companies. 
Celluloid and celluloid goods...»wMM*.«*«*.-. ^•— 

Cheese and butter, urban dairy product 

Cheese, bv)tu«r, and condensedmllk. factory 
produoL 
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^1 

2= 



S,082 

11 

716 



U 

16 

4S3 

m 

10,484 
6,828 

m 

14 

1,286 

106 

16 

6 

96 

16.917 

ITS 

864 

6 
830 

87 
8,614 



716 

78 

71 

17 

10 

IGO 
.4«652 



«o 

e 
X 



189.833 
9,264 
8,929 

6,537 
19,964 

18.928 

^^819 
2.801 
11,908 

7.518 

52,762 
109,151 

8,921 
811 

10,984 

4,036 

' 228 

214 

140,021 

20,121 

1,764 

828 

10,928 

2,036 
78.458 



106,585 
2.034 

82.062 

1,833 

651 

552 
14,369 



56,875,076 
8,966,876 
2,271.356 

2,134,888 
6,869,900 



6.477.126 

486,569 

1,677,778 
6,922.489 

4.057.066 

28.789.047 
82,605,189 

5,681^864 
253.886 

4.817.026 

1,673,876 

49,570 

139,782 

106.588 

94,524,197 

11.683,116 

650.119 

155.896 

6,206,427 

1,830,956 

40.198,622 

161,797,676 

1.431.877 

16,836.531 

1, 174,790 

3G4.7r« 

274.700 
5, 116.006 



•irih«lr 4iii»|pnrarS* 



pWW^YW«WT> i^itup9§4 



itinHUm. 



ChemioalA. (9ec also Ffcrtllizert ; Qanpowder ; 

HItfhezploBives; Paints; Varnish.) 
China dcooratinic. (See also Olay and pottery 

products.) 
Cliocolate and cocoa products. 

{IMbm molds........^.. *-. 

Ctmy and pottery products. (See also Brick 

and tile.) 
Cleansing and polishing prepaiationa. (I 

also Blacking.) 
iDlock esses and materials. (See also Watch 

and elook materials.) 
4^U>efcs..o..«.~....». ..........^..— .— .«^~.. ^ 

,aoih, sponging and reflnlshtng. 

Clothing, horse M..............M 

Clothing, in«n*s, custom work and repairing... 

Clothing, ro«n*8, factory product... 

Clothing, meu*s,riiciory product, huttonholes. 



Clotliing, womeu*s, dressmaking — ......^..., 

Clothing, women's, factory product......^..... 

CufTee and spice, roasting and grinding.. 
Collins and burial cases, trimming and I 

Cofllns, hiirial eases, and nndciriakera* goeds ..^ 



fSoke ^.—M....-.^.......^....... 

Collarti and cuflb, paper..... 

Oorabs.ix»»ni»«i. ■»■•■■ "■■■»" ir-f 
Oonfeclioaery....M ......».......< 

Oooperngo.. 






CordAge And twine... 



Cordials and sirups 
Cork cutting 
Corsets......... 

Cottoli, cleaning and rehnndling...^.. 

OuUon, oompressf ng. 

Cotton, ginning 

Cotton goods. (See aImo Hosiery and knit 

goods.) 
Cotton tieSb .... 
Cotton waste.. 

Crucibles .....~c 

Oitlery and edge tools. (See also Files; 

IJardwarc; Sawt; Tools, not etoewhorespe^ 

Ifted.) 
Dentistnr, ineclianljml.. 
I>rntij4a* materials........ , 
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S,180 
1M,»7 

. 149,210, 
f«4ll ,18ft 



TlM|l«Wi»il «lttM •# Mtijitlire lo ^ IIm com. 
petltort of Aintiican tlivcp li«Mer» aiul flock mms- 
Jmn,, —Hob* Buik^i* Hermftna* Oregon. 



iB>irLOYMgirr« <o— thi— Q 



FT 



Lj* 




DjeiiijC And ^leanln^ ..^^^.^.^t^A'.^.ik^.itM.. 
Dyeing and flniftliing toxUlct.......^...^ 

Dye stufTs and •xtracta.M...M^4.4*.**....*«... 

Blectrioal apparatus and tnppllea...»..^. 

Kleotrloligliland |iovrer (ft)..»....^ 

Klactrop)aUDR.ii:A.vA;A.vu. 

i<>mery wh k- e tb.^ ^, ««^ 'w »»^>.' • < 

Sii« m el i ng L. . ... » .^.t.», 

Sngravlog and dlei^inklng. 



• ••'•kWMCk ••••»••••• 



'Kuxrwlng, atecl» intiUsdIng plfit« printlngt 
- m* Also l^ithDj^cnjihlng cind trtigrnYwfti 
Fhololl Migggapli^i Dg pjid mt giav log,) 

EngraVlQgvTsood ^-»;,,»»,*,,,,- 

i£nvalojies.^..M.. - •*^— **■ 

jFanoj articles, not elsewliere specified. 

Felt goods. (See also Woolen Koods.).^..... 

Fertilizers. (See also Chemicals.).^ 

pPilea. . (See also Cutlery and e<ige tools.) 

iFirearms....... m.* ,» 

(Fire extinguishers, chemloaI.»....M........ ». 

Fireworks...; .-^..-^is^rs......... ......."... ^ 

tPista, canning and preserving. (See also Foo<| 

preparations.) 
Flogs and bsnners. (See also Regalia and 
^ooiety banners and emblems.) ^ 

Vaaroring ipxtracts,M^^.M.. „., ....♦♦^jb^.^.,^ ...... 

^ax, dressed^ , 

Flouring and grist mill products..........;.. 

^Food proparaUons. (See also Fish, canning 
;and preserving; Fruits and vegetables, can- 
nlngwnd preserving; Oysters, canning and 

^ preserving.} 

Foundry and machine shop products. (See 

/^,also ironwork, arohitecturaf and ornamen* 
tal; Steam fittings and heating apparatus.) 

Foundry supplies.^^.....,..;.. wttt 



1^! 

■71 
348 
60 
189^ 

144 
818 

17 

I9r 

27 

16 
882 
184j 



173 

a,]80 

S0,267 

2,277 

9,48S 

2,0(Nt 

2.169 

297 

891 

187 

161 

1.685 

2.660 

I 



^Pmil jar trimmings.... «...., 

I^rul ts and vegetables, canning and preserving. 
(See also Food preparations ;^Pickles, pre- 
serve.^ and sauces.) 

^ur goods. (See alsQ Hats and caps, not in- 
cluding tvool hats.) _ 

Fumishine goods, men's, ^^ee also Shirts.).... 

Furnitnrev cabioetmaking,' repairing a'hd up* 
holstering. (See also Afattresses and spring 
beds.) 

w 



a 

877 
84 
890 
140 
84 

9 
22 
llOi 



148 



1.286' 
2.60ll( 

8,994 
2,266 
10,158 
2, 



2i^ 



9 

18,470 
802 



6,475 

21 

6 

886 

484 

586 

4,054 



82 

857 

6,202 

864 

769 

617 
63,481 
4,152 



247,754 



212 

553 
50,881 



8.075 

22;211 
14,7J>» 



ID3>4 
3,637,Ci6e 
9,717,011 
1,275,649 
6,866,188 

1,556,628 

1,260,475 

182,600 

191,925 

^'^ 

1,169,078 
1,881.588 



996,866^ 

1,068,600 

1.679^818 
1,041,296 
4,671,831 
1,445,941 
1,700,205. 

67,871 

218,108 

1,248,896 

142,625 

«41,786 

227,128 
27,035,743 
1,816,835 



148.889,068; 



J52,773 

166,785 
5,243.707 



4,749.191 

7,589,849 
8.584,097 






ptodmdmc 

_^ tne to both 

Cannon, Illinois. 



BMrLOYMBXrr. iCoiitlni«4.) 



ArtklM. 



FumltiiTe, ohain^....-M.^.. 
Famiture, fhctory product. 
Fun, dressed.^.. 

Oalvanizinfc....... .^..... 

Gas and lamp flztuiM. (Seo also Lamps and 
reflectors.) 

Gas, illnminaUnft And Keating.^...... 

Gas machines and meterB.M.....M....^< 

Gas stoves.......^ 

Glass... .......„..:.................« 

Glass, cutting, staining, and ornamenting 

Gloves iLhd mittens. (See also Hosiery and 

knit goods; Woolcfl goods.) 

GlQAose.................*... 

Glue................... .^............ 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil......... 

Gold and silver, redticlng and refining, not 

IVom the ore. 

^Graphite..................... 

.Grease and tallow. (See also Axle grease :8oiin 

and candles.^ 

Grindstones..................... ^^*^—^ 

Gunpowder. (See also Ammunition; High ex- 

plosivfM.) 
Bainirork .......^ — ........•.^..-. ............ 

"Hammdcks.*.... ....M 

Hand knit goods..iJ4ii.44*.................................. 

Rand KtAmps.i< .^....^.m........^....^.............. 

Hardware. (Seejalso Oitlery and edge tools; 

Tools not elsewhere specified.) 
HardwH]fe, saddlery ................. — — ........ 

Hat unci cap maieriftT8.r..*.*....... 

Hats and caps, not inclndlng wool hats. (See 
also Fur goods; Straw goods, not elM where 
apedfied.) 

flay find Mraw, iMtling.. 

High explosives* (Sccalso Ammunition; Gun- 
powder.) 

TTones nnd whetstones 

Hooks and eye8.....M..........M.....MM...M.M..M.MM.M. 

Horso shoes, factory product............. ............. 

Hosiery and knit goods. (See also Cotton 
goods; Gloves ^nd mittens; Woolen goods.) 

House furnishing goods, not elsewhere speci- 
fleil. 

(ce, artificial. 
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840 

1,579 

26 

27 

108 



742 
88 
24 
294 
279 

824 

7 
62 
81 
88 



492 
6 



234 
850 



102 



78 

700 



32 


10 

4 
796 

183 

^22 



13.837 

63,946 

437 

846 

6,530 



14.860 
1,071 
1,031 

45,987 
3,794 

8.669 

1.759 

I, £36 

1.499 

966 



21 
1,787 

182 
1,780 

1,945 

86 

224 

1,068 

19,67i 

8,179 

1,705 
27.193 



777 
820 

71 

213 

493 

61,209 

8.667 

t,265 



6,737,810 

34,470,845 

287,508 

473,111 

8,592.512 



10,642.704 
709,529 
628,773 

22,118,622 
2,496,420 

8,109,008 

974,406 
823,452 
800,796 
771,036 



10.442 
1,079,284 

66,980 
1.002,694 

870,^ 

' 18,859 

61,989 

650,647 

9,911,486 

1,547,296 

844,352 
14,111,747 



M9,6.'>3 
546,816 

^?7.973 

$148,444 

282,870 

18,268,272 

1,779,753 

.1.441,187 



W« honor labor as the noiimeof all wealth. 
' -ben»tor ticorce C. PerklnN. Calirornla. 



BMPLOVNENT. (Contlnnei.i 



#rMfiiM. 



Ii53S 



*lak. priatiog. 

rmk.wriUng.. 

lABirumento, »rof««tonal and tdentille....^..... 

Iron and 8te«i..«..««.«....^....«.».«. 

Iran and atael balla, BUta, waahera. and riveU. 

{ran and steel dooia and ahattera.... 
ran and »teel forginR 



Iran and »teei forginica — m......^..^.^. 

Iron and ateel naila and apikea, eut and 

' wrought. Including wire nalu. 

Iron and ateel pipe, wroughi.......«.......^.M........ 

Iron work, arohitectural and ornamental. (See 
aleo Foundry and naohine ahop produ«ta.) 

iTory and bone wotk,^^.*.^^,,,.,,—*-,^,,*.^,.^ 

Japanning........ — . 

Jewelry. (See alao Watch, dock, and Jewelry 

repairing.) 
Jewelry and inttrument ca8ea...~..»~w......»..««.. 

Jute and Jute gooda-......^ 



Kaolin and other earth grinding................ ...f. 

Kindling wood...................... «..,. 

Ladyls and taga...* .....*.m./. m.... 

Lamps and renectora. (See also Qaa and lam^ 

Axturea.) 
Lapidary work..................... — --..-.......«..■... 



Lard, refined. (See also Slaughtering.)....... 

Lasta « ... 

Lead, bar, pipe, and sheet. 

Leather board. (See also Paper.). 

Leather, dressed akina........ — — .... 

Leather goods. (See also Pocketbooks ; Trunks 
and valises.) 

Leather, morocco. 

Leather, patent and enameled 

Leather, tanned and curried.. 

Lightning roda. 



Lime and cement., 

Linen goods. 

Liquors, distilled.......... 

LIquoVs, malt. (See also Bottling.). 

Liquors, vinous. (See also Liquors, distilled.).. 

Lithographing and engraving. (See also 
Engraving, steel, including plate printing; 
Photolithogranhing and engraving; Print- 
ing and publishing.) 

Lock and gun smithing.... i,808 

l/Ookii|gwglass and picture frames »i'*?9 

I number and other mill Broducta from logs or (21,011 
bolts. 
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S8 

283 
645 

•2 

7 
90 
138 

22 
721 



64 

89 
713 

76 
7 

99 

136 
47 
98 



17 
92 
28 
8 
88 

189 

121 
32 

1.596 
22 

87%. 

3 

i40 

1.248 

238 

219 




916 
908 

2,871 

152,539 

7.341 

98 
4,448 
17.116 

12.064 
18.672 



1,849 
292 

16.761 

1,038 
1.212 

1,461 

1,806 

710 

2,286 

129 

1,018 
774 
780 
185 
855 

8.074 

8.237 

2,087 

34.348 

210 

13.710 
583 

5,343 

34.800 

1.282 

10,590 



2,560 

9.6G4 

286,107 



I 



4508r 

801.426 
,606.194 
,665,506 
,472.202 



88.38S 
2.638.641 
7,816,994 

9.845.462 
U, 951 ,457 



687,366 

156.201 

10.270.393 

587,574 
391.584 

744,129 

772,377 

879,897 

1.320,273 

99.486 

618,042 
571.732 
652.321 
92,163 
207,724 

1.464.121 

4,599.569 

1.352.981 

17,825.605 

132,195 

9.473,222 
1K0,204 

2.814.889 

28.382,544 

480.733 

7,147.174 * 



1.502,316 

5.257.553 

87,784.433 



-liun. H. W. Blair, IVew Hiimpthir«. 



EMPLOYMENT. 



(CnnclniiKd.) 



Articles, 



^:^mber, pIftniDfi: mill products. Including 
nsh, doors, and blinds. (See also Boxes, 
wooden packing : Wood, tamed and carved.) 

Malt. (Sea also Uqaors. malt)... 

Mantels, slate, marble and marbleized... , 

Marble and stone work. (See also Monu- 
ments and tombstones.) 
B^nry. bride and stone. (See also Plaster- 

ins and stuooQwork.) 
Matches 



MataaodmattiDr.- 



. w.***^ •P^9« ?^ (fiaealsoPoml- 
tara; Wirework, indodlng wire rope and 
cable.) 
MiUipery and lace cooda. (Sea also Artifidai 



featherf and flowers.) 



Millinery, custom wi 
Millstones^. 



Mineral and soda watm (^MalsoBottUosiC 
Bflrrora. ,^ — , .m...wjj ..^w^j tttit tt. . ...... 



;r c 
V V 

cl 
c = 



Models and patterns......^... 

Monuments and tombstones^ 
and stone work.) 



(See also Bfarbla 



Mudlase and paste............-....^...^.^....^.....^ 

Musjcal instrumenta and matarials, not ap^ 



Mudcal Instromanti, orgaaa and mafwisla,.^.. 

Mtitlaal tnatnimanta, planoa and matarlala. 

Nasdisa and ptoa 

Netaaod ' 
Oakma.^ 



om 



OO, 

Oil, essential. 



andeika,. 



Oil, lllandnattiis, ael ladttdiiur petroleum, ra> 
flalns. 

OiUlinieert .u ... »..<..i. ■ ■ m.^^,.^ 



OII,labriQatfa«.« 
Oil, vssin... 

Olldoth,ei^ 

Oilelotk, floor.. 



OpUeal goods.......* 



Ordnance and ordnance stores ..................... 

Oysters, canning and preserring (See also 

Pood preparations.) 
Feinting and paper hmntAnt, 
Fsinte. (8eeelM>€3iemiaala;;yariilakjMS«I« 
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3,070 



202 

90 

1,321 

5,969 

27 
24 



27S 

5.990 
i 

<5 

449 
2,068 



293 

145 

235 
45 

22 

7 
7 

U9 
•7 
5 



124 

S 
9 
19 
12 

191 
4 
16 



86,888 

3,694 

l,70f 

23,888 

108,405 

1,755 
423 

7,887 

11.827 

23,976 
28 
7,717 
1,642 
2,010 
12.101 

404 
1,882 

4.968 

13,057 

1,680 

650 

151 

101 

0.301 



2.WJ 

1,072 
117 
367 

1,583 
828 

2,844 
1,459 
8,514 



48,970,060 



2.103.200 
1,160,861 
17,433,505 

70.681 .8C0 

544,211 
212.481 

3.660.297 



5,452,429 

8.945,139 
^ 17,864 
4,206,868 
1,033,235 
91,427,861 
7,930,016 

199.411 
862,in 

S.096,477 

f,847,729 

728.002 

^ 217.985 

57,115 

70,181 

1,907,827 
37,492 
54.418 

82,232 
1,286,062 

876,470 
82,652 
212.461 
837,969 
245,890 

1.800.452 

1,099.306 
712.501 



),04S 86,281 87,722,650 



Mndir£;a?„~^^^^ 



iMllkl 



einita 



w- BUIr. N«w Uaiapthlrv^ 



BMrLOVMfiNT. (CoptlBued.) 



>Jtl«lBl. 




f 



Paper, (See aIso Leather* board ; Pulp» wu««d.)< 

Paper eooda, not elsewhere specified «.. 

Paper hangings ^ 

Paper patterns 

Patent medicines and compounds. (See also 
(Druggists* preparations, not Including pre- 
scriptions.) 

Paving and paving materials^ 

Pencilcases « ...'.^ - 

Pencils, lead 

Pens, fountain and stylographio 

Pens, gold ................^.......m....^,,*.,..... 

Pens, steel.« 

Perfumery and cosmetics, 



(See also Druggists' 



iparations, not including prescriptions.) 
>leum, " ' 



Petroleum, refining 

Photographic apparatus ......< 

rbotographio materials ^...^.....t.^..... 

Photography. 

photoHthographing and engraving. (See also 

Lithographing and engraving; Stereotyping 

. and eiectrotyping.) 
Pickles, preserves and sauces. (See also FrnitB 

nnd vegetables, canning and preserving.) 

Pipes, tobacco.. .......' 

plastering and stuccowork. (See also Masonry. 

brick and stone.) 

Plated and britannia ware. (See also Silver- 
ware.) . 

Plumbers* supplies. (See also Brass castings 
and brass finishing.) 

Plumbing and gas fitting « v 

Pocketbooks. (See also Leather goods ) 

Printing and publishing, book, and job. (See 
also bookbinding and blank-book making.) 

[Printing and publishing, music. (See also 

Bookbinding and blank-book makinj;;.) 
[Printing and publishing, newspapers and peri- 

oflicals. (See also Bookbinding and blank- 

iM>ok making.) 

Printing materials- » - 

Printing, tip ~ » 

Pnlpguodf* 

Pulp, wood •". 

Pulp from fiber other than wood 

Pumps, nut including stenin pumps. 

Refrigerators *» ^ .*. •••.- 

Regalia and society banners and emblems. (See 

also Flags Mnd banners.) 



6S7 
<6 

27 

27 

1,127 



704 
6 
6 
15 
19 

3 
157 

94 
25 
45 

3.105 
89 

816 

69 
1.746 



122 

5,827 

62 

4.098 



79 
12,862 



64 
27 
9 
B2 
7 

256 
82 

137 



29,568 

1,647 

2,814 

448 

9,890 



22.780 

89 

1.452 

176 

868 

511 
1.755 

12.471 
549 
899 

10,432 
1,852 



4.252 

1.345 
10,624 



6.919 

6.485 

42,518 
1,848 
58,139 

701 
106.095 



292 
276 
2,830 
168 
2,140 
2. 373 
2.379 



18,746,884 
'765.181 

1,474.788 
'153.788 

6,094,202 



10,450,070 
60.088 
580.760 
102,799 
260,669 

152,175 
877,679 

6.989.478 
308,989 
538.266 

6.405,871 
988.898 



1.787.819 

730,990 
6.845,187 



3.775.805 
8.804.214 

28,762.611 

661 .()92 
35,874.361 

448.582 

68,601.532 



486,106 

158.600 

i:».ci34 

81,228,901 

93,256 

1.145,145 

1,252.765 

1.014.722 
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IMS set in i>lac;« in the cornflehU 

T>H<>n. Geo. B. Shaw. Wlocon^ln^, 



fiWPLdVMKWT^ rCoBllnucd:) 



t^niiiltai^ 




1 



'Reiir^sfcera, car fare » ......«^ 

Registers, ca«b ......,.,..'..... 

Rioe deaniuff and fiollsbinfr. 

Roofing and roofing materials. (See also Tin- 
smithing, ooppersmithing, and ^sheet-iron 
working.) 

Rubber and elastic goods. .......Mjttt»«MM»M«tM«*aMwr* 

Rules, ivpry and wood .^.........w^^t 

Saddlery and harness.. ..••m**^.... .'m.**.m**.>«..*... 

Safes and vaults.............................. 

Bait .....::.::.-.......................... 

8a»dao<1iBmery paper and cloth......... 

Sausage. (See atsb Slaughtering.) 

Saws........ ma.....,..............:'......^ 

Scales and balances.,.....»,....$..,..a.A.~.,...,.....'. — 
Bcrews. machtne.....^^^^..;.?^.;*g.......Mf^^^^ 



Sewing machine c 

Sewing machine rep&iring .. 

Sewing madiines and attachments.. 

Shipbuilding 

IBhirts. (See also Furnishing goods, men's.).. 



Shoddy 
Show cases... 



-T- 



Silk and silk goods.,,.,.- ,..^^.,,..^.^4,.. ,, 

Silversmithiug ..........Tf....';.'...tr.if:.;........*. ... 

Silverware. (See also Plated . and ^britannia 
"".ware.) ■ 

^Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale. 

(See also Lard, refined; Sausage.) 
^Slaughtering, wholesale, not including meftt 

packing. (See also I.rfurd, refined: Sausage.) 

Smelting and refining .*:. 

^Soap and candles. (See also Grease and.tal- 

low.) 
'Soda water apparatus.. ...,. 



Sporting goods .* ,.. 

Springs, steel, car and carriage^. 
Stamped ware. (See also Tinsmlthing, cop- 
pcrsmithing, and sheet-irQn igorklng.) 

Starch.... — 

.Stationery goodtt, not elsewhere specified......... 

^ Steam fittings and heating apparatus. (See 

" " ' " ' > 8h< ' ■ 



hop products.) 



also Foundry and machine 

.Steam packing 

Stencils and brands 

.Stereotyping and electrotyping, 

Type founding ) 
.Straw goods, not elsewhera specified. (Se^ 



(See also 



, 7 

' 6 

82 

2,140 



189 

16 

7,931 

80 

.900 

9 

249 
95 
76 
i20 

7 

7 

166 

69 

1,010 

869 

94 

99 

,472 

. 24 



611 
507 

.678 

12 

(186 
67 
99 

80 
200 

217 

84 
106 
81 



742 

748 

18,888 

9.802 

168 

80,826 

4,131 

4,495 

268 

1,106 
2,948 
1.600 
1,118 
1,661 

1.842 
335 

9,121 
25,934 
82.750 

2,299 
1,600 

90,918 
814 

.2,806 

40,409 

7,687 

1,765 
9.806 

993 

2.199 
1,892 
7.075 

8,121 
4,790 

11.779 

418 

499 

1,475 



^ 



484,140 

819,998 

8.668.026 



4,916.266 

74.127 

16,030,849 

2.894,825 

1,782,491 

166.489 

661,678 
1.899.694 
837,675 
684.948 
626,469 

886.725 

201,066 

5,170,955 

16.028,847 

10.704.603 

J56,588 

876.190 

19,680,818 

268,668, 

1,618,429 



28.491,101 
6,880,479 

1,122,898 
4,991,648 

728,121 

881,970 
1.174.770 
8,092,872 

1,189,017 
2,268,409 

7,994.899 

229,174 

849.877 

1.068,991 
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.^ WiijtAkeorr tlie fA/irr from the prA^ucls of 
I he farm f . Hon. C. .1. HHin«r. N«:Ura8ka. 



£MPL0VMC:NT. iConMiiii#«l ) 



ArticlM.' 




SuKnrand inulnsmsfl. refining. <» 

Hiirgfufll flppliMncen* (:S«ca1ao Arlifiolal limbs.) 

Tar and turp«niine^......„..^ 

Taxlderniy-^it.............. ...;..4 

Teaselfl ...................i., — . 



TlmlAr prcKluclN not maiuifactured at mill 

Tfnsinitiiinj;, copperHOiitliing, and »heet-iron 

work ing. (See al^o Rooting and rooting ma* 

terials; Stamped ware.) 

Tobacco, clieu'ing. Mmoking, and snufT 

Tobacco, cigars and ciRareitea., 

Tobacco, aiemming and rehandling 



Tools, not oliH) where speciflnd. (Seemtso Cut- 
lery and edge tools; Hardware.) 

Toys and games. ^ 

Trunks and valises. (See also Leather goods.)- 

Type founding. (See also Stereotyping and 
electrotyuinis.) 

Typewriters and supplies. 

Umbrellas and canes 

Upholstery materials. (See also Carpets and 
rugs, other than rag ; Woolen goods ; Worsted 
goods.) 

Varnish (Sec also Paints.). 

Vaull lights and ventilators. (See also Poun- 
dry and machine shop products.) 

Vinegar and cider. .._ 

Washing machines and clothes wringers 

Watch and dock materials. (See also Clock 

cases and materials.) 

Watch cases .....«^ 

Watch, clock, and jewelry repairing. (See also 

.Tewelry.) 

Watches 

Whalebone and rattan. (See also Baskets 
and rattan and willow ware.) 

Wheelbarrows .«. 

Whips ^..„ ^ ^ ...,^ 

Windmills 

Window shades. , 

Wire 

Wirework, includin;i: wire rope and cable. 
(See also Mattresses and spring beds.) 

Wood, preserving.. .,„ 

Wood^ turned and carved. (See also Lumber, 

Slaning mill products, includinj^siuih. doors, 
nd blinds.) 
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155 

670 

63 

5 

1,606 
7,002 



395 

10,956 

292 

462 

139 



30 
435 
152 



140 
15 



694 
163 
32 

45 
4.502 

19 
9 

26 
81 

77 

182 
24 



4 

872 



7,529 

912 

15,315 

155 

72» 

46,142 
38,442 



31 ,267 
98,156 
6,504 

7.095 

3,440 
6.785 
2,172 

1,735 
6,863 
8,479 



1,851 

206 



8.888 

1.239 

563 

3,869 
8,647 



6,675 
7» 

620 
1,087 
1,295 

2,309 
7,804 
7,917 

95 
8,430 



2,815.275 
549,318 

2,933,491 
102,237 
21.584 

11,353,608 
21.036,373 



8.568,071 

44.767,989 

1.455.940 

4.144.838 

1,846,850 
3.513,749 
1,401,749 

$1,078,203 
3.204.797 
1,454.062 



1.749,061 
160.594 



1,149.069 
589,523 
292,497 

2,116.286 
5,516.595 

8.688.927 
63.713 

297.506 
JS44,522 
691,588 

1,437,771 
4,183,802 
8.983,209 

42,009 
4.226,928 



The I>einoeratlo party has no foreign markets 
at Its disposal. —Hon. J. T. McCleary, Minnesota. 



BMPIiOTMENT. (Continued.) 



Articles. 



Woodenware, not elsewhere specified 

Wool hats 

Woolen goods. (See also Carpets and ru^, 
other than rag ; Felt goods ; (iloves and mit- 
tens ; Hosiery and knit goods.) 

Worsted goods 

Zinc 



All other indastries (a).. 



ii 




^ s 


oS 


^M 


•g, 


oS 


6 


5Z5^ 


^ 


167 


8,101 


82 


8,692 


1,811 


79,851 


148 


48,593 


8 


1,062 


12 


1.748 



I 



^ 



$1,237,884 

1,863,944 

28,478,931 



16,880,183 
668,096 



a Indastries in which less than three establishments are reported are grouped in 
order to avoid disclosing the operations of individaal establishments. These estab- 
lishments are distribnted as follows : fuel, artificial, 2 ; phonographs and grapho- 
nes, 2; racking hose, 1; rubber, vulcanized, 1; sugar and molasses, beet, 2; 
thread, linen, 2 ; tinfoil, 2. 

ENGLAND'S FREE-TRADE TAX. (See also, Great Britain.) 

England collects one hundred millions from customs under a Aree- 
trade tariff for revenue only. 

The campaign this fall is designed to bring our tariff to the English 
model— a free> trade tariff for revenue only. 

Great Britain has 2,220 customs of^cials. Her custom-houses are 
scattered everywhere. 

On some imports Great Britain imposes a duty of 400 per cent, or 500 
per cent.; on several a duty of 1,900 per cent 

By a tax of 6 pence per pound on tea and 2 pence per pound on coffee, 
Great Britain wrests from the breakfast table of her people (22,000,000 an- 
nually. 

She has a tariff on chicory, cocoa, cocoa husks, chocolate, currants, figs, 
raisins, plums, prunes, chloral, chloroform, collodion, tobacco, snuff, 
soap, ether, cordials, alcohol, spirits, and other articles, which in 1886 
yielded her a customs revenue of 999,086,435. 

Besides a free-trade tariff compels heavy direct taxation. While we 
collect our one hundred and eighteen millions from internal revenue 
taxes. Great Britain in 1886 by internal taxes collected by licenses to 
auctioneers, pawnbrokers, and peddlers, by stamps on bankers' notes, on 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, on checks, drafts, and receipts, 
on deeds and instruments, by a tax on dogs and guns, by a house duty, 
by a tax on marine and life insurance, by a land tax, a tax on legacies, 
by liquor taxes and licenses, by a tax on patent medicines, on property, 
and licenses on refreshment houses, by a tax on dealers and manufact- 
urers of tobacco and snuff, and by taxes on a hundred other vexatious 
items, fh>mher people, the enormous sum of $291,573,490. 
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We have hern doing: biisin^^s In this conntry 
for the last thirty years under the American sys- 
tem of prot«M-tl(>ii. It matters very little irhether 
It Is tlie best system or not. The 1>nslness of the 
country had adapted itself to it and the Nation has 
prospered mm no nation ever prospered before. 

—Hon. Jno. Avery, Miclili^an* 



EUROPE, FINANCIAI. CONDITION 1894. 

The financial condition of the Continent of Europe at present offers 
motive for anxiety, the rapid increase of public debt causing a propor- 
tionate increase of taxation, while a succession of deficits in recent years 
in most countries would seem to indicate that all prudence in these mat- 
ters has been abandoned. We have only to compare the condition of 
Europe at the close of 1893 with what it was in 1885 to understand a good 
deal of the growing spirit of uneasiness observable on all sides, which is 
a prominent feature in the final decade of the nineteenth century. There 
has been since 1886 an increase of 21 per cent, in taxation and 17 per cent 
in public debt, and if things go on in this manner we shall probably see 
some nations bankrupt before long. Not only has taxation reached its 
limit, but the taxes that press in many countries most heavily on the 
working classes are out of proportion with the other public burthens. 
No clearer proof could be adduced of the reckless method of finances in 
the past nine years than the subjoined table of average annual income 
and expenditure ; and the correctness of the figures is borne out by a 
statement of the increase of debt in the several countries, according to 
ofilcial returns : 

Annual average, millions sterling. 

, ' , Debt increase. 

Revenue. Expenditure. Millions stg. 

France 128 138 89 

Germany 145 165 183 

Russia 90 105 132 

Austria 80 88 73 

Italy 60 63 80 

Spain 32 34 17 

Portugal 9 11 20 

Other States 62 66 36 

Total 696 660 680 

About 60 per cent, of this increase of debt (or surplus expenditure) U 
accounted for by reproductive works, the outlay having been approxi- 
mately as follows : 

Millions 
sterling. 

State railways 36 

Telegraphs, etc 16 

Armaments 228 

Total 680 

Since 1885 the Continental governments have built or purchased more 
than 16,000 miles of railway. It is undeniable that the construction of 
these railways has eminently served to develop the resources and indus- 
tries of the countries in question, but the net earnings of such lines (except 
in Germany) have rarely exceeded 2i per cent. , and thus have fallen veij 
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But this period of Indiuitrial Benrltado will 
end; andwlnen it does end, in the eleotlonof a 
President wliodoes notfiret his financial policy 
from Wall street and his tariff policy fron&lSnc^ 
land, Montana will challense the world in the in- 
dnstrlal raoe. —Hon. Ohaa. S. Hartmaa^ Montana. 



BUBOFB. (Coatlnned.) 

for short of the interest on the monej borrowed to make fhem. Henoo a 
constant disturbance in the finances. Military outlay has been another 
cause of a continuous deficit, and it would be impossible, without enter* 
ing into the field of politics, to discuss how far one or another Nation has 
been firuUty of extra vgance under this head. We have, however, no dlfll- 
culty in ascertaining the cost. According to the budgets of the 16 Con- 
tinental States, the annual expenditure for armies and navies rose ftx>m 
£128,000,000 in 1884 to £146,000,000 in 1893, the average for the intermediate 
nine years having been £140,000,000, that is, £12,000,000 more than in 
1884. In order to meet this increase of expenditure taxes have been aug- 
mented on all sides, the aggregate revenues of the said sixteen States 
showing as follows: 

lfi86. 1808. 

MiUions stg. MiUions stg. 

Customs 73 87 

Excise 126 161 

Sundries ^ 339 4U 

Total 687 «5^ 

Customs and excise fall heaviest on the working classes, because they 
are the least able to support taxation, and in many states of the Conti- 
nent excise comes in a most objectionable form. Suffice It to mention 
the sugar tax in France, which amonts to five francs i>er Inhabitant ; the 
salt tax in Italy, which averages two francs per head ; and the sugar tax 
in Germany, of nearly two marks per head. The sum of customs and 
excise collectively in various countries has increased very remarkably 
since 1885, viz: 

Millions sterling. 

1886. 1888. Inorease. 

France 69 68 16 prot. 

G^ermany 18 80 67 JJ 

xvussla ........................ 87 4io oU 

Austria.. 29 86 21 •* 

Italy 22 24 • •* 

The above figures force us to conclude that the extra burthens caused 
by the enormous military expenditure of late years fall in a great meas- 
ure on the working dasses of the Continent, and that any fhrther Increase 
of customs or excise might produce, not merely discontent, but revolu- 
tion. One-fourth of the public debt of Continental Burope is repreeealed 
by State railways, and there is very little to show for fhe lemainder-* 
say 3,000,000,000 sterling— expended mostly in wars or armaments. This 
latter kind of expenditure may be termed unproductive, and the amount 
of money lost or wasted in this manner since 1886 has averaged 26,0p0,« 
iXX) sterling per annma* How long is this to go on b«feie baBluraptoj 
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WlMia w« lljritt ovr toreh by any Inferior flaoMto* 

nwedeMena toalower alfltnAeand maketlM 

world worMvnUiwtbnn bettor. „ „ 

—Hon. H« W. Blnlr, Mew Hnmpsbtrs. 



VUBOra. (GontlBusd.) 

oyertokM one or other of the Buropean nationB T What effect must saoh 
a oriaiB have on the trade of the world T Is It possible, in the present po- 
litical state of Earoi>e, to devise any means for averting a general cata- 
clysm T These are qaestions of &r higher importance to 300,000,000 of the 
haman race than the observation of the transit of Venus or the discovery 
ofthe North Pole. Nevertheless, there are unfortunately few thinking 
men in Europe who give themselves any concern with respect to a state 
of things more pregnant with widespread danger and confusion than any 
that has existed for a century.— Aftc/U»e2 Q, Mulhall^ in the North Arner^ 
can Beview for June* 

XUBOPBAN SIIiTBB COUU> MOT BB DUMPBD INTO OUB MUTTS WITH 
PBOFIT TO FOBEIOM OWMBBS. 

The silver of Europe Is coined at 
a ratio of 15} to 1, whereas American coinage is at the rate of 16 to 1, and 
as the bulk of European silver has been in use many years, it has proba- 
bly lost 3 per cent, by abrasion. Here is a dead loss of 6 per cent, on 
every dollar's worth of European silver to be "dumped'' on this country, 
to which must be added freight and insurance. But this is not all. The 
European coins could not be offered to our mints. The one-tenth alloy 
which they contain would have to be extracted— a loss of 10 per cient.— 
and the extraction would cost another 5 per cent., making a loss and cost 
of not less than 22 cents before the "dump" reached our mints, the total 
loss on every dollar's worth of European silver brought over here being 
not less than 32 cents. To put it in another shape, foreign speculators, 
in order to "dump" European silver on our mints would be compelled to 
sell for 68 cents the silver that cost them a dollar in gold. 

An ounce of coined silver in India is equal to |1.87 in gold, so that a 
dollar there would contain but 348.33 grains of pure silver, against 359.91 
in Europe and 371.25 here. Hence, to send the silver of India here, a loss 
of nearly 8 cents an ounce would be incurred. 
Note the following : 
This relation may be shown in tabular form as follows : 

STli grains silver, ratio 16 tol ll.OOOOJgold 

37U grains silver, ratio 15} to 1 1.0315lgold 

371i grains silver, ratio 15 tol 1.0660 gold 

Or in the following form : 

1 oz. silver, ratio 16 to 1, worth In gold $1,2929 

1 oz. silver, ratio 15} to 1, worth in gold 1.3337 

1 oz. silver, ratio 15 to 1, worth in gold 1.3781 

Or again: 

Oar silver unit, 371.25 grains $1.00 in gold 

Unit of France, 359.^ grains 1.00 in gold 

Bupee of India, 348.30 grains. 1.00 in Sold 

BS3H)RTS. (See Balance of Trade.) 
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T h*v« said 'Miohlsan U rich In Avrlooltural 
Ineta. Her manufactories, her mlnlnslndos- 
vwd, her uillJs. and her irreat lumber oamps afford 
m ready market for the niore perlshableprodncts of 
tbafarm* —Hon. Jno. Avery, Michli;an. 
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FACrORT STSTEK, (See Manufactures and Employment) 
FAILURES IN BUSINESS FROM 1885 TO 1893. 

From Reports of U. S. Treasury. 



Tear. 



No. Failures. 



LUbttiUes. 



1886...;. 
1S86..... 

1887 

1888 

18S9..... 
1880.... 

1891 

1892..... 
189&.... 



10,637 
9,834 
9,634 
10,679 
10,882 
10,907 
12,273 
10,344 
15,242 



124,220,321 
114,644,125 
167,561,030 
123,829,073 
148,784,337 
189,856,964 
189,868,638 
114,044,167 
846,749,889 



FARMS. 

Total number of farms in 1890 4,564,641 

An increase of. 655,734 

Or 13.86 per cent 

Talue, including fences and buildings in 1890. :;|13,279,252,649 

ShoMdng an increase in valuation since 1880, of 30.23 per 
cent. 

Talue of farm implements and machinery in 1890 ^494,247,467 

Showing an increase since 1880, of 21.58 per cent. 

Value of live stock on hand June 1, 1890 12,208,767,578 

ShoMdng an increase since 1880, of 47.21 per cent 

Value of farm products in 1889 12,460,107,464 

Showing an increase since 1880, of 11.19 per cent 

Horses on fiurms in 1890, numbered 14,969,467 

An increase over 1880, of 44.53 per cent 

iSwm6.....................M..... ................•..*............. ••*..........•••........• O/f^i W fOOii 

Or an inoiease over 1880, of 20.40 per cent 

OATTIiE. 

w orjLXuK ^^■^en...... .........■»■>»■■■..................... «...............>»■■.....>. a,xj.i ,41fs 

Other Oatae...... . .................. .^....^. 83,734,128 

Total on ikrms June 1, 1890. 
Oattl# on ranges June 1, 1890. 
Total Mttlo on itans Ukd wuagen., 



61,363,672 

6,285,220 

57,648,792 



I am not heT« to deffrado the emrrencyt 1nit» 
wbne that U true, I am not here to obey the com- 
mand of the extrenie pecqi^lewho want cold and 
cold alone for Gvrreney* , ^ ^ •«. . 

^Hon. JooQpk G. Gannon, TlUnolfc 



VARHS. (Oontlnued.) 



Gallons, June 1, 1890 ^ 5,200,126,667 

Or, an equivalent of 815.48 gallons per milch cow, and 83.18 

gallons per capita of population. 
BUTTER. 
Pounds 1.024,223,488 



Exclusive of spring lambs, June 1, 1890 35,985,304 

Number of fleeces shorn in fall of 1889, and spring of 1890... 32,126,868 

Average pounds per fleece • 5.15 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. (See Agricoltural Implements.) 
FARM LABOR. (See Labor and Farm Values.) 
FARM MORTGAGES. (See Mortgages.) 
FARM PRICES. (See Farm Values, also, Prices.) 
FARM VALUES. 

The products of the American farm have declined in 
value, but the changes noted in thirty years do not show an unfavorable 
condition against the farmer when values of articles of essential house- 
hold use which the farmer must purchase are compared with what he 
sells. In the following tables, nineteen years' prices are shown. 

Of ten leading articles which the farmer sells, for nineteen years from 
1878 to 1891, inclusive, there was a shrinkage of a general average of 13 
percent., while of the articles which the farmer buys, for the same period, 
it is shown in the second table, by ten leading articles, that there was an 
average reduction or decrease of price of 26 plus per cent., the additional 
table, of ten articles, showing a reduction of 31 plus i>er cent. ; or of the 
twenty articles enumerated in the two tables, of that which the farmer 
buys, there Is an average reduction for the nineteen years of 55 plus per 
cent, ; while there is but 13 per cent, of a reduction of that which he sells. 

Attention is called in these tables to the years 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889, 
which were the years covered by the period of Grover Cleveland's first 
term. Some comparisons for these years may be instructive to the reader. 

The prices which have prevailed since the last National Hlection, are 
shown in another chapter. 
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What answer can be made to the Intelligent 
farmers of Wisconsin who find that their potatoes 
are protected from the vesetable-srowers of Cana- 
da by a duty of 20 per cent., while the toothsome 
peanut of the Old Dominion Is sheltered by a pro- 
tection of 73 per cent., and who ask If this favorit- 
ism is not a fairly eood example of class lefflsla- 



don. 



Ion. Geo. B. Shaw, Wisconsin. 



rABMS. (a<;ntinaed.) 

4BTXCL.BS THAT FARMERS SEIX. 

TABI£ 1. 



Years. 


1 

1 


i 

d 
t.1 


n 


^^6 

11 


§ 

■s 


1 

•2 


1 


'd 

1 

i 


1 


1 

o 

f 1 




8 


a 


^ 


«" 


S 


£ 


w 



n 


Q 


O Pi 




Ct8. 


Cts, 




Cts. 


Cfts, 


Cfts, 


Cts, 


as. 


as. 


as. 


1873 


18. 8 


61 


$1.81 
1.43 


8.8 

9.6 

11.4 


9. 2 


7.8 
8. 2 


7. 7 


21. 1 


13. 1 


v. 


lt^4 


15.4 


71 


9. 4 


8. 2 


25. 


13. 1 


187G 


16.0 


84 


1.12 


13.8 


10.1 


8.7 


23.7 


13.6 


11.3 


lQ7fi 


12. 9 


67 


1.24 


12 1 


13. 3 


10 6 


8. 7 


23. 9 


12. 6 


10 4 


1877 


11.8 

11.1 

9.9 

11.6 

11.4 

11.4 

10.8 

10.6 

10.6 

9.9 

9.6 

9.8 


68 
66 
47 
64 
65 
66 
68 
61 
64 
49 
47 
65 


1.17 

1.84 

1.07 

1.25 

1.11 

1.19 

1.13 

1.07 

.86 

.87 

.89 

.85 


10.8 
8.7 
6.9 
6.7 
8.2 
9.9 
11.2 
10.2 
9.2 
7.6 
7.9 
8.6 


10.9 
8.8 
7.0 
7.4 
9.3 
11.6 
11.9 
9.5 
7.9 
6,9 
7.1 
7.7 


9.0 
6.8 
6.7 
6.1 
7.7 
9.0 
9.9 
7.9 
7.2 
6.9 
6.6 
7.4 


7.5 
7.7 
6.3 
6.4 
6.6 
8.6 
8.9 
7.6 
7.6 
6.0 
5.4 
6.3 


20.6 
18.0 
14.2 
17.1 
19.8 
19.3 
18.6 
18.2 
16.8 
16.6 
15.8 
18.3 


11.8 

11.4 

8.4 

9.5 

11.1 

11.0 

11.2 

10.3 

9.3 

8.3 

9.3 

9.9 


10. 2 


Ig7g , 


8. 7 


lg79 


T.8 


iQori 


7. 7 


1831 . 


8. 3 


IQCO 


8. 6 


XS8S 


8. 3 


lOQd .. 


9. 1 


IQor; 


9.9 


IfiQA 


9. 6 


1fiQ7 


8.7 


1888 


8.3 


1889 


9.9 


47 


.90 


8.6 


8.6 


7.4 


5.5 


16.5 


9.3 


8.8 


1890 


10.1 


41 


.83 


7.7 


7.1 


6.0 


6.4 


14.4 


9.0 


8.6 


1891 


10.0 


67 


.93 


7.6 


6.9 


6.9 


6.6 


14.6 


9.0 


8.7 


Average 






















decrease.. 


6a 


6 


30 


14 


25 


24 


27 


82 


81 


19 



0«iMral ayerage, 13^ plus per cent. 
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I Min B«t my table with Amerlean-made srlaos- 
ware and ohtna voml enoQSh for a prince and 
elieap enonsh to be within the reach off a laboring 
man, and I can load that table with bread and but- 
ter and potatoes and meat and poultry and fish and 
same and fruits and veKetables, all raised in Amer- 
ica. —Hon. 1II.M. Johnson, North Dakota. 



FARMS. (Continued.) 

ARTICI^ES THAT FARMERS BUT. 

TABIJB 2, 



Years. 


i 
\ 

1^ 


I 

m 

1-4 

08 

^& 


1 

i 

1 

a 

pq 


1 

i 


x5 

i 

o 


i 
I 

i 


'2 
I 

1 


t 
1 

i 


! 
1 


f 

U 35 

IS. 
m 


1873 

1874 


Ota. 
11.6 
10.5 
10.8 
10.7 
11.6 
10.2 
8.5 
9.0 
9.2 
9.7 
9.2 
7.1 
6.4 
6.7 
6.0 
6.8 
7.6 
7.0 
6.7 


Cts. 
4.90 
3.99 
8.42 
2.98 
2,57 
2.81 
2.69 
3.68 
3.09 
3.47 
3.06 
2.39 
2.33 
2.27 
2.30 
2.03 
2.00 
2.00 
1.86 


186.00 
67.00 
60.00 
52.00 
45.00 
44.00 
51.00 
60.00 
58.00 
61.00 
60.00 
41.00 
40.00 
43.00 
49.00 
44.00 
43.00 
45.00 
42.00 


$120.50 
94.25 
68.75 
59.25 
45.50 
42.25 
48.25 
67.50 
61.18 
48.60 
37.75 
,•10. 75 
2.S. 5<) 
34.50 
37.08 
29.83 
29.25 
31.75 
29.92 


Cts, 
18 
20 
18 
17 
20 
17 
14 
15 
13 
10 
8 
11 

9 
15 
15 
16 
19 
16 


eta, 
05 
100 
60 
65 
55 
45 
40 
40 
85 
85 
83 
33 
33 

as 

28 
23 
23 
25 
25 


OUi. 
13.31 
11.42 
10.41 
8.85 
8.46 
7.80 
7.97 
a 51 
8.61 
8.45 
8.32 
7.28 
6.76 
6.75 
7, 15 
7.25 
7. (K) 
7.00 
6.83 


14.13 
11.75 
11.12 
8.71 
a46 
7.65 
7.67 
8.51 
8.06 
&25 
7.11 
6.86 
6.36 
6.25 
6.58 
6.75 
0.75 
6.75 
6.41 


cts, 
19.41 
18.04 
15.12 
13.58 
12.46 
11.00 
11.62 
12.74 
12.74 
12.95 
12.93 
10.46 
10.37 
10.65 
10.88 
10.94 
10.60 
10.90 
10.64 


Cts, 
11.37 
9. 75 


1875 


8. 71 


1876 

1877 

1878 


7.06 
6.77 
6. 09 


1879 


6. 25 


1880 


7.41 


1881 


7.00 


1882 


6.50 


1883 ^ 


6. 00 


1884 

1885 

1880 


6.00 
6.00 
6. 00 


1887 


6.00 


1888 


6.50 


1889 


6.50 


1890 


6.00 


1891 


6.00 


A V er a g e 
decrease... 


■>() 


62 


51 


75 


11 


73 


48 


55 


45 


47 



Average reduction in ten farm products, 26.1, 
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The blondln^: of our resources, industrteH and 

Eroducts is the secret of the :iG:reat prosperity we 
ave enjoyed in the past. 

—Senator Geo. Ii. Shonp, Idaho. 



FABHS. (Continued.) 









TABI^ NO. 3. 










Tears. 


i 
i 

1 


i 

f 

a 




1 
1 

1 


1 

1 




1 


I 

& 

6 


s 


o 

1 
1 


1 


1873. 


Cis, 
6.69 
5.57 
5.33 
4.10 
4.38 
3.44 
3.93 
4.51 
3.05 
3.76 
3.60 
3.36 
3.12 
3.31 
3.33 
3.81 
3.81 
3.34 
2.95 


$2.65 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.60 

3.00 

2.60 

2.45 

1.80 

1.43 

.83 

.70 

.53 

.49 

.38 

.35 

.30 


Cts. 
85 
80 
70 
65 
50 
45 
40 
40 
35 
35 
35 
33 
30 
28 
28 
27 
26 
26 
25 


$3.40 
2.97 
3.18 
3.08 
2.97 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.12 
2.12 
2.29 
2.16 
1.91 
2.04 
1.70 
1.76 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 


$1.41 
1.25 
1.12 
1.00 
.91 
.87 
.83 
.83 
.83 
.79 
.79 
.75 
.70 
.70 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.64 
.62 


as. 

13 

11 

10 
10 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 


$1.14 
1.02 
.92 
.82 
.81 
.75 
.67 
.85 
.75 
.78 
.74 
.66 
.58 
.58 
.60 
.53 
.52 
.48 
.50 


as, 

19 
20 
17 
14 
14 
12 
12 
14 
14 
17 
16 
15 
14 
14 
16 
16 
13 
10 
9 


Os. 
69 
71 
70 
55 
54 
40 
38 
53 
43 
50 
52 
50 
45 
44 
40 
88 
89 
40 
82 


Os. 
2.00 


1874. 




1875 




1876 




1877 




1878 




1879- 






1.26 


1^ 


1.25 


1882 


1.23 


1883 


1. 22 


1884 


1.12 


1885 


1.04 


1886. 


1.04 


1887 


1.03 


1888 


0.97 


1889. 


0.97 


1890. 


0.93 


1891 


0.92 






Average do- 
crease 


56 


89 


70 


50 


56 


54 


56 


62 


68 


64 



Average reduction, 81 per cent. 

Average rednotloii in twenty artiolea which the fbrmer bnys, 66.4 per 
cent 
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We uphold a fiystein of tariff protectioii be- 
cause we believe It 1b one Important method of 
defending the standards of Ilvlnflr In the United 
States from a fatal and desradma: competition. 
—Senator Henry Cabot lK>dc^ lljuwackiuetti. 



FARM VALUES. 

HIOHBB PSICBS FOR FABM PRODUCTS. 

The gross incomes of the farm- 
ers of the United States are indicated in the following tables, being divi- 
ded into four groups, by which a comparison is made of the States having 
diversity of occupations with purely agricultural States. These tables are 
from the " Farm and Factory," by J. B. Dodge, 

SUMSKARY. 

Table No. 1 shows the value per capita to be ^457, and the per cent, in 
agricultural 18. 

Table No. 2 shows the value per capita to be $394 and the per cent, in 
agricultural 42. 

Table No. 3 shows the value per capita to be $261 and the per cent, in 
agricultural to be 58. 

Table No. 4 shows the value per capita to be $160 and the per cent, in 
agricultural 77. 

The significance of these tables is at once apparent, as it is seen at a 
glance that one man earns about three times more by reason of the mar- 
kets which are known to be the result of industrial employment. One 
million of men in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, as shown in table 
No. 1, get for their farm produce $160,000,000 more than two million farm- 
ers as shown in table No. 4. Here is the direct proof that the factory aids 
the farm. Where eighteen per cent, of the people are engaged in agri- 
culture, and eighty- two per cent, engaged in other pursuits, as shown in 
table No. 1, the annual earnings or value of their products amount to $457 
per annum. A careful study of the following table, which should be com- 
pared with table No. 4, will give a good idea of the conditions existing 
between purely agricultural and manufacturing distriets. 

Ifi2 



The plain fsstte which we ai« to meet la 
Indirect versus direct taxation. 

—Senator David B. Hill, New York. 



FARM lFA.I<17£Sb (Continned.) 



TABUB NO. 1. 



States. 


Persons in 
all occu- 
pations. 


Persons 
in agricul- 
ture. 


Per cent, 
in agri- 
culture. 


Value of 
product in 
agriculture. 


Value 

per 
capita. 


DisLofCol 

Massachusetts ... 

Rhode Island 

Colorado 


66,624 
720,744 
116, 979 
101. 251 

32,233 

22,271 

396,879 

8,884 

241,333 

22,255 

1, 884, 645 

1, 456, 067 

376,605 

16, 678 
324,432 


1,464 
64,973 
10,945 
13,539 

4,180 

3,435 
59, 214 

1,639 
44,026 

4,613 

377,460 

301, 112 

79,396 

3,858 
90,927 


2 
9 
9 
13 
13 
15 
15 
18 
18 
20 
20 
21 
21 
25 
28 


?514,441 

24, 160, 881 

3, 670, 135 

6,035,228 

2, 855, 449 

614,327 

29, 650, 756 

372, 391 

18, 010, 075 

2,024,923 

178, 025, 695 

129, 760, 476 

59, 721, 425 

1,515,314 

28, 839, 281 


$351 

372 
335 
372 


Nevada 

Arizona 


083 
179 


New Jersey.. 

Wyoming 


501 
227 


Connecticut 

Montana 


409 
449 


New York 


472 


Pennsylvania 

California M 


431 
762 


Idaho 

Maryland 


393 
317 






Total 


6, 786, 710 


1, 060, 681 


18 


$484, 770, 797 


$457 







In the foregoing table California, with 79 per cent, of the people en- 
gaged outside of agriculture, shows the largest possible income. This is 
accounted for in part by her fruit, which finds a general market through- 
out the United States. Maryland and Virginia, geographically divided 
by the Potomac, may be profitably compared in tables No. 1 and No. 3. 
Maryland, with cities and villages busy with industries other than agri- 
culture, nearly doubles agricultural Virginia in the annual returns of 

her farms. 

TABIxE NO. 2. 



States. 


Persons in 
all occu- 
pations. 


Persons 
In agricul- 
ture. 


Percent, 
in agri- 
culture. 


Value of 
product in 
agriculture. 


Value 

per 
capita. 


New Hampshire 
Delaware 


142,468 

64,680 

40,822 

231,993 

40,055 

904,475 

67, 343 

30,122 

569,204 

999,780 

417, 455 

118, 584 

67,844 


44,490 

17, 849 

14,139 

82,130 

14,550 

397,495 

27,091 

12, 781 

240, 319 

4]6,371 

105, 901 

55,251 

28,508 


• 81 
33 
35 
35 
36 
40 
40 
42 
42 
44 
47 
47 
49 


$13, 474, 330 
6,320,345 
1, 897, 974 

21, 945, 489 

3, 337, 410 
156, 777, 152 

13, 234, 548 

4, 212, 750 
91, 159, 858 

203, 980, 137 
72, 779, 4JK) 

22, 082, 656 

5, 648, 814 


$303 
354 


New Mexico 

Maine 


184 

267 


Utah, 


229 


Ohio 


394 


Oregon 


489 


Washington 

Michigan 


330 
379 


Illinois 


467 


Wisconsin 


372 


Vermont 


400 


Dakota 


198 






Total 


3, 764, 725 


1, 566, 875 


42 


$616, 850, 959 


$394 







Our people are BO Interdependent In their oc- 
enpations, whether as laborers In field or factory, 
as merchants or manufacturers, as transporters of 
products or clerks or otherwise ; that we have hith- 
erto believed oar true national poller to be to aid In 
keeping every man within the borders ofonrBe- 
pnDlie nnintermptedly oocnpied. 

— 8enntorwin.B. ADlflon, Iowa. 



FABM TAI^UlfiS. (Contlniied.) 

In this table Uie fkotory-system of New England, stimulated by the 
markets of New York and Boston, brings the farm and the home market 
verj close together, as illustrated in the case of Vermont, where forty- 
seven per cent, of the people are engaged in agriculture with an annual 
return of four hundred dollars each, but otherwise, the principles under- 
lying the whole system are true. 

TABUS NO. 3. 



States. 


Persons in 
all occu- 
pations. 


Persons 
in agricul- 
ture. 


Per cent, 
in agri- 
culture. 


Value of 
products in 
agriculture. 


Value 

per 
capita. 


Virginia 


494,240 
692,059 
256,125 
635,080 
868,228 
528,302 
162, 614 
176, 199 
519,854 
91,638 
322,285 
447,970 
622,183 


254,099 
366,297 
131,636 
331,240 
205,306 
303,657 

90,607 
107, 678 
320,671 

68,731 
206,080 
294,153 
859, 817 


61 
61 
62 
62 
67 
57 
69 
61 
62 
64 
64 
66 
69 


tN6,726,221 
95, 912, 660 
49, 468, 951 

114, 707, 082 
42,883,622 

136, 103, 473 
31, 708, 914 
19, 360, 049 
63, 850, 165 
7,439,392 
52, 240, 361 
62, 076, 811 
66,204,829 


1180 


Miraouri 


270 


Minnesota 


376 


Indiana 


346 


Louisiana ^ 

Iowa 


209 
448 


Nebraska 


350 


West Virginia 

Kentuolcy 


180 
199 


Florida «. 


126 


Kansas ~ 


253 


Tennessee.. 


211 


Texas 


181 






Total 


6, 201, 626 


8, 017, 971 


68 


^86, 681, 420 


t261 



In this, the third table, it will be noticed that two-thirds ol the iieople 
are dependent directly upon agriculture, and as a result the average in- 
come drops to 1261 per annum* 

The great States of Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska lead in the value 
per capita of products. Here may be found the greatest agricultural de- 
velopment by reason of soil, climate and enterprise. This group with 
three millions engaged in agriculture, produced a value of seven hun- 
dred and eighty-six million dollars ; while in table No. 2 it is shown that 
one million and a half engaged in c^griculture produced nearly as much, 
being six hundred and sixteen million dollars. These States are gradu- 
ally gaining in factory enterprise. Indiana, perhai>s, taking the lead. 

IM 
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The great tmsts are Knarded by the proTisions 

of this law, bat there Is nothing to show that the 

fanner, the worUnsman or tiie manufacturer 

have been heard or regarded in its . schedules. 

—Senator Henry Cabot I«odse» Massachusetts. 



FARM TAJLUES. (Continned.) 





TABL£ NO. 


4. 






States. 


Pel rions in 
all occu- 
pations. 


Persons 
in agricul- 
ture. 


Percent, 
in agri- 
culture. 


Value of 
products in 
agriculture. 


Value 

per 
capita. 


Georgia 


597,862 
480,187 
392,102 
492,790 
415,606 
260,692 


432,204 
360,937 
294,602 
380,630 
339,938 
216,655 


72 
76 
76 

77 
82 
83 


167,028,929 
61, 729, 611 
41, 108, 112 
66, 872, 994 
63, 701, 844 
43, 796, 261 


$166 


North Carolina ..... 
^oxith Carolina . ... 
Alabama 


143 
140 
149 


Mississippi 


187 


Arkansas 


202 


Total 


2, 639, 139 


2,024,966 


77 


1^324, 237, 751 


$160 





Here is found a group of States in which an average of seventy-seven 
per cent, of the people are engaged in aericulture. South Carolina stands 
at the bottom in the list of earnings, with one hundred and forty dollars 
as the per capita income of those engaged in agriculture in the State. 

No better argument is to be found in all the history of the past or in 
present results. This vast territorial section, covered by Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and the Carolinas, equals if not surpasses any like 
area of territory on the Western continent in fertility, climate and the 
natural resources incident to easy transportation and communication one 
with the other. Georgia ought to be the leading State in wealth of the 
United States to-day, considering age, opportunity, climate, soil and loca- 
tion ; but she stands almost at the foot of the list— her agricultural people 
earning but $166 annually. 

The foregoing tables and the criticisms thereon give to the observing 
student a iiirther and better opportunity to understand why tariff reform, 
as i>erfected In the Wilson Bill in the present Congress is a sectional. 
Southern product in character very much like the States in industrial 
development, whose narrow-minded Representatives were its framers and 
advocates. 

FARMERS, HOW BENEFITED BY PROTECTION. 

We start first with the proi>osition that each farmer must pay his share 
of the National expense in some kind of taxes. Take a family with an 
annual income ranging from three to four hundred dollars per annum. 
By comparison of one hundred and ninety-five occupations, the annual 
wages in England as compared with the United States are found to be 
1900 in England and in the United States $597, showing a difference in fa- 
vor of American labor of 1288 annually. The average daily wages of or- 
dinary labor in the United States are 11.32 per day against an average la 
Bnglmd of ooly 00 cents per day. 
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91i0 HAW tariff Islmdln oonstmotion, bad in 
purpose, and ImmI In ite assAolto upon the onward 
maroh of the industrial enerir and prosperity of 
this miiThty Bepnblio. 

—Senator JaoobCtaminser, New Hampshire. 



FABMKBS. (Contlnaed.) 

An Ajnerioan family expends annually for clothing, |56.50; for food, 
1182.36 ; for sundries or all other articles outside of rent, ligbt, and fuel, 
173.06. Upon these articles the duty levied aocordincr to the Democratic 
theory is on clothing, 66 per cent equal to $22.48 ; for food, 23 per cent, 
equal to 134.10; for sundries, 27 per cent, equal to $15.54, or a total tax of 
$72.13. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the farmer can not expend anything 
like the same amount the mechanic expends for the maintenance of his 
family. In all articles except that of clothing it would not equal half. 
Therefore it is reasonable to say that the farmers outlay annually as a 
tax, according to the Democratic theory, would not exceed |50, all of 
which we deny as being true either in theory or practice, but give these 
figures for the sake of the argument. 

Now, to offset this tariff tax of $72.13 of the mechanic, or the probable 
reduced amount of the farmer of$50, wehave accumulated profits or 
benefits upon the agricultural products which the farmer produces. 
The average farmer in Northern New York is benefited as follows : 

Wheat, 29 bushels to the farm, 1893: Kate of duty 25 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff. $7.25 

Oats, 125 bushels to the farm. 1893 : Rate of duty 15 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff. 18.75 

Corn, 63 Dushels to the farm, 1893 : Rate of duty 15 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff. 9.46 

Rye, 14 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 10 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff. 1.43 

Barley, 23 bushels to the larra, 1893 : Rate of duty 30 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value Wy reason of tariff. 6.40 

Hay, 30 tons to the farm, 1893 : Rate of duty $4 per ton present 

law, increased value by reason of tariff. 120.00 

Potatoes, 107 bushels to the farm, 1893 : Rate of duty 25 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff. 26.75 

Buckwheat, 17 bushels to the farm, 1893 : Rate of duty 15 cents per 

bushel present law, increased value by reason of tariff. 2.55 

Eggs, 207 dozen to the farm, 1898: Rate of duty 5 cents per dozen 

present law, increased value by reason of tariff. 10.35 

Total «. $196.13 

The foregoing result shows the advantage of the present tariff as af- 
fected by nine articles of the product of the farm. We leave out all liv« 
stock, fruit, garden farming, poultry, butter, and dairy products, whicha 
if thrown into the calculation, would at least double the benefit which 
the present tariff law guarantees to the agricultural classes. 

The result as shown by comparing the cost in taxes, which is $50, with 
the benefits in tariff, $196.13, leaves a balance in favor of the &rmer of 
$146.13. 

The Wilson bill proposes the sweeping away of this $146.13, leaving thm 
farmer to bear his share of the national burden fbr the support of the Got* 
•mment m surely as if the present tariff law if§re to remain in fozoib 
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ItthMi lM6fithe poller of tlM Oovemmeat t* 
•olieetthe prlnolpal part of Its revenues toy a tax 
^Moa Imports : and no ohanse In this policy Is de- 
SEiSlir^ r-^resldent GlerelanHT Jin ^8M. 



F4RKERS9 AND THE mSW DBMOOBATIO TAKIFV. 

lCk>]isHerinir that we are told by the Democrats that ** of the staple a^rl. 
joaltaral^rodaots, Including meats and proviBlons, we are such large ex- 
porters, and most oontinne to be such large exporters, that any dnties 
^pon them are useless for protection, and iinitless for revenae, and gen- 
erally can be imposed only for the purpose of deluding the less intelligent 
of our &rmen," etc., it will be difficult to explain, upon what principle 
Ihe duty on horses, which last year yielded a revenue of about |400,000 
ni>on an imi>ort«tion amounting in value to one and a quarter millions, 
is reduced more than one-third. 

Is there less moral turpitude in 20 than in 82 per cent, of deceit? Or 
does it proceed from a fear that by saving to the Northwestern farmer 
annually two or three million dollars paid for Canadian horses, the 
farmer will become a robber baron? 

Why is the duty on barley, which last year brought over half a million 
in revenue, reduced from 64.68 to 20 per cent ? 

Upon what principle is one-half of the $600,000 collected on cheese last 
year remitted by a reduction of one-half the present duty ? 

Ijast year imported beans paid into the national Treasury nearly half 
a million ; this bill reduces the duty more than half. 

The duty on hay, hops, honey, and onions last year swelled the Gov- 
ernment receipts by nearly a million and a quarter, every dollar of which 
was paid by foreign producers, yet this is reduced by nearly one-half. 

The "tax" on imported potatoes brought to the Government Treasury 
last year over a million, at the rate of 61.96; yet three-fifths of this is 
abandoned for the benefit of the foreign producer by a reduction to 20.78. 

The GoTemment, however, is allowed to recoup for these remissions by 
a duty of 88.89 on rice and 72.86 per cent, on peanuts. This will, however, 
Jiardly compensate the Treasury, or content the Northwestern farmer, 
when it is considered that almost $400,000 was last year collected on inx- 
ported eggs, at 5 cents per dozen, which this bill abandons, and that the 
American hen must adjust herself to the system of cheap production and 
competition with foreign labor. 

FINANCIAL DISASTER. (See Panic) 

FINANCIAL DISASTER- was it caused by the shebman sii^ 

TBBIAW? ' 

The shrinkage in bank clearings for the two months pre- 
oeding the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act was » •J8,634,699,S47 

The fidlingofffor the two months Immediately following 
such repeal was........ 8,339,684,036 

Or greater than the shrinkage of the two months imme- 
duitelT preceding the repeal by. 705,084,788 

CChe shiinikage in the month of September, 1898, before the 
ivpeal act was passed, was «m........... 1,467,649,673 

flniAt of December foUowiag the repeal in October was. 1,047,605,663 

Jn the months of January and February, 1894. according to 
* reetv the shrinkage in business, as indioated by the 

I of iMnkoltftxii^ xoMhed tho ononiiaiiftMimof si^V^ 



The Mune force which has ereatod irreatiui- 
tfonfl has created ciTlllxatlon, and veat natJoai 
tarn the denial of the let-alone theorr. 

• Henry Cabot Iiodse, llaMaohu 



FINEBARS. 

Gold or aHwr Ymn nmalttDg from the operatloiui of pardng lUid rtfln- 
ing. Ban oontaining 89 per cent, of pnre metal are generally donsidered 
as fine bars. 
roilBKESS O V MET All. 

A term indicating the proportion of pore metal contained in a piece 
of gold or silver. Fineness is expressed in thoosandtbs ; that is, pure 
metal is 1000 fine. United States coin is nine hundred one-thousandths 
fine, or, decimally, .900 fine. Fineness is estimated by Jewelers and 
workers in the precious metals by "carats," pure metal being 24 carats. 
Thus, 22 carats, the British standard for gold coins, is 22-24 or decimally, 
.91^ fine. 

FLORIDA. 

Area, 69,268 square miles. 

First State Constitution formed January 11, 1889, by Act of Congreos, 
admitted as a State, March 8, 184& 

liCgislature composed of 82 Senators, 92 Bepresentatiyes. Meets bien- 
nially, April 2, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1887. 

Senatob Samuel Pascob, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senatob Wilkinson Call, (dem.) term expires Mar. 8, 1897. 
GONGBBSSIONAI. DISTBICTS. 

1st. Population, 188,630. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,ll»~No opposition. 

2nd. Population, 202,792. Vote 1892 : Dem., 14,668 ; Pop., 4,641. 

FOREIGN COINS, VALUE OF. 

The law requires that the value of foregin 
coins as expressed in the money of account of the United States shall be 
tthat of the pure metal of such coin of standard value ; and the values of 
ythe standard coins in circulation of the various nations of the world shall 
|>e estimated quarterly by the Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed by 
ithe Secretary of the Treasury immediately after the passage of this act 
and thereafter quarterly on the 1st day of January, April, July, and 
October in each year. 

FOREIGN LABOR. (See Labor.j 

FOREIGN MARKETS. (See also, Markets of the Worl&j) 
FOBBiGN habket, tbaksfobtation wastb of force. 

All unnecessary transportation is a waste of energyf and our develop- 
ment ought to tend in the direction of reducing it to the minimum. The 
importance of supplying our own necessaries of life all must acknowl- 
edge. With our vast area, offering every variety of soil and climate, 
every dollar expended in the development of our latent possibilities 
raises the wall of defense against possible foreign foes, and largely serves 
Ibi foig^ttW •f MTil «Bi Military expeBditaxtik 



If ihm lAboriBf «laM mrm to p«risliw pvAah^ I 



MOBMim UABMrntB. COoBtlBMA.) 

Tt»n«p>rteti<m onlj oonsames, it does not OTMto. It Is a tax on •Tto 
artiole oaxrl^d, and should be ayoided m £ur as possibls, and lbs Ibres^ 
now going^to its wasteAil servioe released for more profitable and pro 
ductiYe labor, or at least not increased unnecessarily. This can only be 
done by encouaging the building up of home markets. As we are legis- 
lating for this ^untry and not for any other, the first step is to relieye 
our people firom dependence upon the foreign market Eyery bushel of 
wheat consumed here is a bushel less added to the foreign surplus, and 
eyery acre of land taken from wheat-growing and applied to other pur- 
poses means so much less wheat for an already oyerloaded foreign mar- 
ket. We largely contiol the grain prices in Liyerpool by the quantities 
we send there. 

Wheat bears transportation better than any other cereal, haying the 
greatest yalue proportioned to its weight; and still, at present prices, 
wheat 800 miles or more West or Northwest of Chicago pays one bushel 
out of eyery four to transportation companies between the place of its 
production and Liyerpool. 

FRANCE. 

In France the standard is gold and silyer, the monetary unit is the 
franc, the yalue in United States coin is 10.19.3. The coins are gold : 6, 10, 
aO, 60, and 100 francs. Silyer : 6 francs. The ratio of gold to ^silyer is 1 of 
gold to 15} of sUyer and 1 of gold to 14.88 of limited silyer. 
FRBB COINAOIB DBFINBD. 

Free coinage means coining all the bullion an indiyidual may bring 
to the mints into fUll legal-tender money. 
VBBB UST. 

The free, list is a collection of articles wliich were at one time on the 
dutiable list, but subsequently made free. 

FRBB RAW MATERUL. (See Raw MateriaL) 
FRBB SUGAR. (See Sas:arO 

VBBB TRADB DBFINIBD. 

Free trade does not deny the right to tax imports, but in such taxaUon 
it eliminates protection. England lias a reyenue of more than one hun- 
dred millions from this source, all laid upon articles not produced in 
Oreat Britain, and so it is wholly unprotectiye. 

The English theory and Democratic argument are one and the same. 

FRBB TRADB AND STATES RIGHTS. 

Extract from speech of Senator Oollom. 
There are two theories of States rights and free trade, closely akin as 
they are, gaye birth to secession and nullification, and bat for the prompt 
and patriotic action of Andrew Jadkaon thaonrt Ml efanned rebellion 
iMlsmi, 



What (l«t me Mk) Is Uae tmnxuaew^ dePMtment 

lis G^Temment dolBff under iU present bead ? 

—Hon. J, W. Babeo^ Wlsoonstn. 



I TBADS AlfD STATES BIGHTS. (Contliiiied.) 

South Carolina was the birthplace of free trade, and the nnl^oatioxi 
ordinance of that Ck>mmonwealth, passed in November, 1832, vrvfi the first 
official enunciation of the theory reiterated sixty years later at Chicago 
by a Democratic convention in 1892, that a protective tariff Isunconatita- 
tional. The Democratic convention of 1882, a body composed largely, as 
I have reason to believe, of conservative and moderate Democrats, shonld 
have consented to the incorporation into their platform of the great cen- 
tral idea bom of nullification in 1832, that protection is anconstitutional. 

It is lamentable, Mr. President, that such a monstrous doctrine should 
have found its way into the fundamental structure of a great political 
party. I do not pretend to assert that this was the trap which it is said 
Mr. Cleveland believes was laid for him in the Chicago Democratic plat- 
form ; but certainly, except in the nullification ordinance of South Caro- 
lina in 1832, there can not be found in the history of political parties, 
recent or remote, any such damning assertion as that incorporated into 
the Chicago Democratic platform, upon which Mr. Cleveland, with the 
Senator from Missouri, the Senator from Texas, the Senator from Mary- 
land, and the Senators from New Tork, is supposed to stand. Let me 
quote it verbatim and compare it with the nullification ordinance : 

CHICAGO PIATFOBM. 

*' We declare it to be a fimdamental principle of 
the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the purpose of 
revenue only." 

DISUNION, NUIXmCATION ORDINANCE. 

" We, therefore, the people of 
the State of South Carolina in convention assembled, do declare and or- 
dain that the several acts imposing duties on imports (the tariff laws of 
1828 and 1832) are unauthorized by the Constitution of the United States, 
and are null and void and no law." 

Thereupon, upon the lead of Mr. Calhoun, a rebellion was inaugurated, 
or attempted to be inaugurated, by undertaking to take South Carolina 
out of the Union. I am reminded by the honorable Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Sherman] that the same principle was embodied in the constitution 
of the so-called Southern Confederacy. It was one of the stones of the 
comer upon which that government was attempted to be built. 

Mr. Platt. May I interrupt the Senator from Illinois ? 

Mr. CuiiiiOM. Certainly. 

Mr. Platt. A very significant fact to be spoken of in this connection 
is that the words " tariff reform " were first inaugurated by Governor 
Hayne when he made his proclamation in issuing the nullification ordi- 
nance. 

Mr. CXTLLOM. I remember that that is true. 

This, with other ordinances, completely nullifying the laws of Con- 
greM, was ivporttd in this South Carolina nuUifloaUon oonv«nUon by 
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DemooratB by theoretical speonlfttlons abovt 
per cents and adTalorems make bellcTe that the 
poor hare to bear the bnrden of tariff taxation. In 
tmth and practical fact It Is not so. 

—Hon. M. N. Johnson, North Dakota. 



^VBBBTftADB. (Gontlnned.) 

Cton. Hajne, Noyember 20, 1832, and adopted by a nearly wnanlmom 

vote. 

The party in Soath Carolina which promoted and urged these proceed- 
ings adopted the name of " The Free Trade and State Rights party." In 
J^y, 1832, Mr. Calhoun, in a letter to citizens of Colleton, spoke of them 
by that name, and in this same letter he said : 

"In the short space of four years our doctrine has overspread our own 
State and is rapidly taking root beyond our limits." 

And so it was. 

It should be borne in mind that the letter of Mr. Calhoun was written 
when Calhoun was the Vice-President of the United States, and it shows 
clearly what I intimated earlier in these remarks that subsequent to 1828 
Mr. Calhoun changed his views, and from the firm and solid ground of 
American protection he passed out upon the dangerous marsh of free 
trade. 

"Free-trade and State rights" was the motto of disunion, the excuse 
for secession, and although crushed out by Jackson in 1832, it sprang anew 
into disgracefiil life in 1860, to be driven to the wall at untold cost of 
blood and treasure by Lincoln, and Grant, and Sherman, and Logan, 
and Palmer, I may say, and many other distinguished men. 

In 1892 the false creed again sprang into being and was adopted by the 
Democratic party only to be again driven from the political field as it 
will be in 1894. 

A revenue tariff pure and simple, is a misnomer SBd an impossibility. 
It is merely a half-way house between free-trad« and protection, a neu- 
tral ground where cowards may meet as under a truce to concoct unholy 
compromises and base compacts between sugar trusts and lead trusts and 
questionable "combines," to the injury of legitimate commercial and 
agricultural and manufacturing interests. Dignified and worthy Sena- 
tors console themselves with the idea that the compound of free-trade 
and State rights is vastly more palatable when it is labeled " tariff reform " 
than when it was called by its true and proper designation of nullifica- 
tion and disunion. 

That sturdy old Republican-Democrat Andrew Jackson, whose ** by 
the Eternal " meant all that his fhll and expressive utterance could im- 
ply, built his everlasting fame upon the true support he always gave to 
the American system, and nowhere in our wonderfiil legacy of State 
papers are to be found any more touching or eloquent tributes to the 
beauty, simplicity, and value of the American Union than in the mes- 
sages, letters, and proclamations of Jackson. The closing words of his 
proclamation to the South Carolina discontents, generally known as 
" Jackson's nullification proclamation," are to be classed in olasslo beauty 
beside the address of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. I quote a Ibw 



M4taii»iMi tto' Ikwted at ttMhciid ofite'doiK. 
fntof OTOM, the words <«aUvor7 aadfrae tradeb^Mid 
b0tw««B the Stan and stripM upontlM flacof «1m 
Valoii* MttwMlMRnMl»7«MlMi7siB blM|oirt«l»- 
U, IM WorcU ••Uhntr mm! eroteetloB/' ^^^ 

•-Bob* JoMph O. CIbiuboii» J^ 



PSMB TBAD& (OialliMi ) 

•^raiow^tlanu of th« United Stetes, the thieat of unhallowed dlo- 
pnion, the namee of thoee once respeoted by whom it la attend, the array 
pf military force to aapport it, denote the approach of a crisis in oar 
l^airs on which the oontinaanee of Oar onexampled prosperity, oar 
political existence, and perhaps that of all free goyemmente may- de- 
pend. 

^'Presenre the Union by all constitational means, and if it be the wfU 
of Hearen that a reoorrence of the primeval corse on man for the ahed- 
ding of a brother's blood shoald iUl apon oar land, let it be not called 
down by any offenaiy e act on the part of the United States*" 

WBXK TBABB, WHY ENGLAKD 18 JTOB XT, 

England is a free-trade coontry, and why? Simply becaase she con- 
sames only 87 per cent of what she prodaoes or manafhotores, and is 
compelled to find a market for the remaining 88 per cent, of all her pro- 
ductions. In other words, when a British mana&ctarer makes three 
articles he can sell only one of them at home, and is compelled to find s 
foreign market for the other two ; otherwise his flKCtory mast close. f 

America consumes 03 per cent of what she produces, and sends only T 
per cent abroad. Therefore, if America shoald sell nothing abroad, only 
one man out of every twelve would be tlirown out of employment 

FBBE TBABB IS TAXING NON-OOMPBTING ITBIIS. 

All free-trade nations, so called, lay tariff duties on imports, free-trade 
England raising almost 1100,000,000 annually, and free-trade Norway and 
Sweden each about one-third of their revenues from that source. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the free-trade or revenue-tariff policy is to lay 
duties on foreign goods without any reforence whatever to the protection 
of domestic industries, but solely for revenue, and this, in oontradiB- 
^ctlon from a protective tariff, which, while it raises revenue, protects 
domestic products, is called free-trade. Hence a tariff for revenue only, 
a revenue tariff, and free-trade are equivalent terms. 
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The elATfttloB and dlcnlty of labor should b« 
the prtnoipal eftrdlnal dootrlne ofoTerr patriotic 
Amarian. —Senator G«o. C. Pcrldus, Calif omla. 
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6E0R6U. 

Aitta 68,960 Bqnare miles. Inolnded in the Carolina charter of 
1668-«harter aurrendered to the Crown in 1729— charter granted by George 
II, June 9, 1732-^hartor surrendered to the Crown, June 20, 1751—flrst 
State Constitution formed, February 5, 1777— ratified the Constitution of 
the United States, January 2, 1788. 

Legislature composed of 44 Senators, 175 Bepreeentatiyes. Meets bien- 
nially, (Oct. 23, 1894.) 

State elections, bienniaUy, 1st Wednesday in Oct, 1894. 

Sbnatob Patbiok Walsh, (dem.) term expires Mar. 8, 1895. 

SxNATOB John B. Ookdon, (dem.) term expires Mar. 8, 1897. 
CONGRESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st Population, 168,809. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,447; Bep., 3,502. 

2nd. Population, 180,300. Vote 1892: Dem., 11,517; Pop., 6,060. 

8rd. Population, 169,658. Vote 1892: Dem., 11,574 ; Pop., 4,962. 

4th. Population, 166,121. Vote 1892 : Dem., 12,779 ; Pop., 7,145. 

5th. Population, 165,638. Vote 1892 : Dem., 9,732; Pop., 6,447. 

6th. Population, 165,942. Vote 1892 : Dem., 11,628 ; Pop., 6,387. 

7th. Population, 179,259. Vote 1892 : Dem., 13,572 ; Pop., 7,037. 

8th. Population, 170,801. Vote 1892 : Dem., 11,133 ; Pop., 5,550. 

9th. Population, 172,061. Vote 1892 : Dem., 13,952 ; Pop., 9,481. 

10th. Population, 160,759. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,772; Pop., 12,338. 

11th. Population, 155,948. Vote 1892: Dem., UjmLi Pbp., 5,882. 

GERNANT. 

In Ctormany the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the mark ; the 
value in United States coin is 10.23.8 ; the coins are gold ; 5, 10 and 20 
marks. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 13.93 of limited tender 
silver. 

GLASS, 1890. 

Establishments^ 294 

Capital 140, 966, 850 

Employ^. 45,987 

Wages $22, 118, 522 

Materials. 12, 140, 985 

Products 41, 051, 004 

Average annual wages, 9482.73 ; Imported in 1893, $7,943,961 ; Duty col- 
lected, $5,067,806. 

Duty reduced by new law ftom average ad valorem of 51.20 to 85.21. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. (See ^ Vi Coi]uii:e.) 

(>HnageofnaHon8 0fthewarid/ramJ79»tol89t. 



Countries. 



XTnited States 

Great Britain 

France. 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Switzerland........^... 

Italy 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Scandinavian Union 

Bussia 

Japan 

OMle 

Australasia 

India 

^ustria-Hungary...... 



l^>rtu|ti^ .....M^ 

Greeot ^ 

Servia .':a..- ; 

Bouom!^ 

Bulgaria ..-' 

Argentine Itepublio . 
Brazil 



Turkey 

Central American States . 

Colombia , 

Venezuela 



Total. 



Tears. 



1708-1882 
1816-1891 
179&-1801 
1782-1891 
1882-1891 
1866-1891 
1861-1891 
1867-1891 
1847-1891 
1878-1891 
1800-1891 
1871-1891 
1872-1888 
1866-1891 
1836-1891 
1867-1891 
1876-1891 
1864^1891 
1867-1886 
1882-1886 
1879-1884 
1888-1886 
1882-1888 
1849-1891 
1830-1891 
1844-1891 
1829-1877 
1868-1891 
1874^1891 



Gold. 



$1,686,802,060 

1,160,960,074 

1,689,786,518 

79,725,408 

115,638,049 

8,201,484 

92,966,860 

623, 291, 883 

81,488,866 

29, 613, 967 

966, 4U, 168 

63, 429, 611 

66,927,408 

550, 418, 828 

11, 710, 882 

94, 489, 478 

102,677,844 

8,185,188 

2, 816, 000 

1,930,000 

784,866 



26, 438, 817 

6, 488, 801 

13, 689, 113 

148, 766, 546 

2, 818, 881 

8,068,464 

660,600 



17,564,807,462 



Silver. 



|6U,868,8U 

151, 025, 944 

1, 026, 814, 200 

1, 738, 298, 868 

103,128,149 

6, 910, 027 

118, 250, 035 

277, 769, 824 

189, 719, 848 

11, 678, 564 

234,098,961 

111, 671, 255 

38,306,776 

1, 479, 416 

1, 575, 348, 309 

278, 687, 921 

154, 580, 160 

20, 818, 755 

6,068,732 

868,500 

16,092,600 

2,160,120 

2,710,639 

11,412,565 

9,219,605 

42,888,102 

878, 919 

6, no, 179 

2, 496, 991 



16, 786, 784, 794 



Tbbasubt Dbpartment, 

Bureau of the Mint, August 18, 189S, 
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Tbe flrins on Fort Sumtor united the Northern 

States in defense of tbe Union. Tbe passase of this 

bill in anything lUceits present fonn will aeain 

unite theui in the protection of their industries. 

^Senator W. D. Washburn, Minnesota. 



GOLD AND SILVER, bars furnished for usb in manufac- 

TURKS AN1> THE ARTS, IN 1898. 



Material. 



Domestic bullion 

United States coin 

Foreign bnllion and coin 
Old material 

Total 



Gold. 



$10, 588, 703 

787,334 

771,686 

4,468,685 



f 16, 616, 408 



Silver. 



^, 204, 210 

6,152 

1, 249, 801 

647,377 



$9, 106, 540 



Total. 



$17, 792, 913 

792,486 

2, 021, 487 

6, 116, 062 



$25, 722, 948 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Great Britain the standard is gold ; the monetary 
unit is the pound sterling ; the value in United States coin is $4.86.61 ; the 
coins are gold : sovereign (pound sterling) and i sovereign. The ratio of 
gold to silver is 1 of gold to 14.28 of limited silver. 

GREECE. 

In Greece the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary unit is 
tJie drachma ; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3 ; the coins are 
gold : 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 drachmas ; silver : 5 drachmas. The ratio of 
gold to silver is 1 of gold, 15i of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.38 of limited 
silver. 
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Ton cannot r«dace the laborer to a state of 
starration and degradation without also destroy- 
ing national prosperity. 

~ Senator J. N.I>olph« Oregon. 



H 



HATTL 

In Haiti the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary unit is the 
erourde ; the value in United States money is 10.96.5 ; the coins are silver: 
ironrde. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15i of silver. 

HAT. 

In 1870 the hay acreage in the United States was but 19,861305 acres, 
yielding 24,525,000 tons of hay of the home value of $338,969,680; while in 
1880 the acreage had increased to 25,863,955 acres, producing 31,925,233 
tons of the home value of 1371^11,084 ; while in 1893 the acreage had 
reached the enormous figure of 49,619,469 acres. The product was 65,766,- 
158 tons of the home value of |570,882,872, or more than double the value 
of the cotton crop, which in 1888 was |292,139,209 ; $144,540,110 more than 
twice the value of the wheat crop in 1893, the latter being but $213,171,381 ; 
nearly fifteen times greater than the tobacco crop, which was but $39,155,- 
442 in 1893, and mox-e tlian five times the value of the potato crop, which 
in 1893 was $108,661,801, and within a fraction of as much in value as the 
com crop of 1893, which was $591,625,627. 

The tariff on foreign hay under the McKinley act was $4 per to n, and 
notwithstanding this rate of duty, we imjwrted from Canada for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893, 104,181 tons of the value of $962,221.51, on which 
we collected a duty of $416,724.86. The year ending June 30, 1890, prior to 
the passage of the McKinley act, we imported 124,544 tons of hay of the 
value of $1,143,445. The duty in the new law is $2 per ton. 

HAT. FABICBBS' liOSS FROM TH£ NISW TARIFF. 

If, as argued by Democrats, the whole amount of the tariff rates on 
foreign products is added to the domestic products of like kind ; then 
whatever reduction the new tariff makes on foreign hay will be taken 
from the farmers' price of home products. The following table shows 
the loss to our farmers on hay alone on this hypothesis, namely $131,- 
532,316. 
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The only liberty worth ha,Tlng In thU oountry 
U the equal liberty of all men alike. 

—Senator O. K. Baylt* Mlnnetota. 



BAT, 1893. 

Table showing the production of hay in 1898, the value thereof ^ and the 
constructive loss by reason of reduction of duty under the new tariff 
law. 



States and Territorios.' 



Tons. 



Value. 



Loss. 



Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island. 

Gonneotiout 

New York 

New Jersey.. 

Pennsylvania 

Deleware 

Maryland.. 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina..... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas.... 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliromla.. 



Total. 



1,129,486 
672,666 

1, 028, 691 

724,665 

71,831 

612,622 

7,298,208 
626,8^ 

3, 178, 426 
43,124 
422,830 
863,976 
310, 769 
266,076 
214, 117 
16,626 
114,084 
136,486 
69,780 
470, 794 
234,062 
766,276 
682,826 
882,643 

3,306,772 

1, 869, 245 

2, 876, 672 

3, 273, 874 
2, 308, 859 

2, 791, 702 
8, 622, 589 

3, 651, 246 
4,374,459 
2,589,663 
1, 379, 992 

553,771 

440, 570 

297,483 

945,755 

82,880 

63,383 

305,811 

361, 676 

518,324 

666,607 

1, 139, 178 

2,842,446 



66,766,168 



w 



$13, 700, 665 

«0, 491, 874 

10, 933, 922 

12, 556, 538 

1,407,888 

8, 969, 136 

82, 688, 697 

9, 182, 821 

46, 769,334 

733,108 

6,026,828 

11, 178, 633 

3, 452, 644 

2, 466, 575 

2, 682, 251 
308,614 

1,282,304 
1,302,020 
638,020 
4, 619, 622 
2, 193, 348 
8, 245, 130 

8, 706, 019 
8,966,637 

33, 233, 069 
17, 122, 284 
26,340,240 
29, 006, 524 
16, 623, 786 
12, 768, 078 
53, 115, 148 
25, 704, 772 
20, 516, 213 
12, 611, 659 

5, 064, 671 
2,060,028 

3, 476, 097 

2, 379, 864 

6, 601, 370 
704,480 
622, 910 

1, 581, 043 

3, 616, 760 

2, 850, 782 
6, 195, 786 

9, 227,-342 
22, 370, 060 



^0,882,872 



$2,268,972 

1, 346, 112 

2, 067, 182 

1, 449, 110 

143,662 

1,026,044 

14, 696, 416 

1,063,680 

6, 366, 852 

86,248 

846,660 

1, 707, 950 

621,638 

610,160 

428,234 

31,262 

228,168 

270,972 

119, 660 

941,698 

469,164 

1, 632, 662 

1,366,660 

1, 766, 086 
6, 613, 644 

3, 738, 490 
6, 761, 144 

6, 647, 748 

4, 617, 718 
6,583,404 

17, 245, 178 

7, 302, 492 

8, 748, 918 
6, 179, 326 

2, 759, 984 
1, 107, 541 

881,140 
694,966 
1, 891, 610 
165,760 
126,766 

611, eii 

723,152 
1,036,648 
1, 133, 214 
2,278,356 
6,684,892 
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Whmteynr the fatnre iBdnBtrlal »j»tem. of this 
oountry nuty be» theiMWt system Is a splendid mon- 
ument to that series of snooessf nl statesmen wlio 
found the ooontry bankrupt and distracted, and 
left it first on the Ust ol nations. 

—Hon. Tho«.B.Beed« Maine. 



HAWAII. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The natiyes of Hawaii are of the brown Foly- 
nesian race, and at the time they first became known to the whites, 
numbered about 400,0001 But like all the weaker races in contact with 
the stronger they have been unable to resist the new diseases, vices and 
habits, and have now diminished to about 40,000. 

Few stories are more deeply interesting to the student than the history of 
this fkr-off diminutive island i>eople and kingdom. Discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1779, and visited three times by Vancouver before 1796, they were 
neglected by white men until the arrival of the first company of American 
missionaries in 1820, to be followed by another in 1823 and a third in 1828. 
Up to 1848 twelve companies of missionaries went from the United States. 
They found a people in the bonds of idolatry of a pagan priesthood and 
superstition enlbrced by the dreadfiil penalty of the **tabu," and yet sin- 
gularly ,open-minded and amenable to the influences of civilization. The 
chieftain class were distinctively superior to the common people as much 
in physique, courage, mental, and moral force as they were in rank. 
Their government and land tenures approximated to the feudal system. 
In the Kamehameha dynasty they were fortunate in a line of kings wlio 
possessed lofty qualities of both head and heart Under their benign in- 
fluence and sway, Christianity was welcomed and adopted ; churches and 
schools took the place of idols and superstition; the language was re- 
duced to writing, and the Bible translated. Before the end of 1824, 2,000 
people had learned to read, andax>opular system of schools spread rap- 
idly over the islands. The eagerness of the people to acquire the new 
and wonderftQ art of reading and writing was intense, and at length 
almost the whole population attended school. 

Not only did the natives accept Christianity and education, but the 
American influence upon their Oovemment, upon its irameworkand 
conduct, from the outset was profound. As early as 1839 the King pro- 
mulgated a Declaration of Bights, which may be considered as the Mag- 
na Charta of Hawaiian freedom. When the commanders of French or 
British ships sought to get possession of the islands they found that th ey 
had to deal not merely with native rulers, but with skillftil and accom- 
plished American or Europestn diplomatists, backed by important ves- 
ted commercial interests. In 1839, when Capt. La Place, in command of 
A French frigate, exacted an idemnity of $20,000 as a guaranty of harsh 
and unreasonable demands with the hope that because of the inability 
of the King to procure the money he could seize the islands, the white 
merchants promptly subscribed and deposited the sum. When in 18^ 



I am aware of the difflonltlestthat will arise In 
this coantry in reducinsr wageii to tbe level of Asi- 
atlo wasres and tbe wasres of some of the countrieB 
pfBorope. ^Senator W. M. Stewart^ ^eyada* 



HAWAII. (Continned.) 

at the instigation of the British consul, Lord George Paulet, in command 
of a British Mgate, compelled from Kamehameha III a deed of cession 
of the islands, his action was anticipated by the King, who had already 
sent a commissioner to the United States and to England, on whose rep- 
resentation and request, with the added interposition of the American 
Government, the British Government promptly repudiated the transac- 
tion, and with the French Government reciprocally agreed never to take 
possession of the islands. Notwithstanding this treaty, however, in 1849 
Admiral de Tromelin, in command of a French frigate took military pos- 
session of the fort, Government oflaces, custom-house, and other royal 
property ; their demands continuing to be harshly pressed, Kamehame- 
ha in 1851 made to the American consul in escrow a conditional procla- 
mation of the cession of the islands to the United States ; and thereafter 
and upon the urgency of the American Government, the French aban- 
doned their pressure. With this incident all active efforts of Great Brit- 
ain and France to dominate the islands ceased. 

Under American influence constitutional government was established 
in the islands by the adoption of a written constitution after the English 
analogy, containing the safeguards of Anglo-American liberty. In 1851 
Mr. Severance, the American consul writes : 

" The popular representative body is for the most part composed of na- 
tives of the United States, and so is the executive part of the Government 
as well as the judiciary, at least in the high courts." 

In addition to all this, American commercial and property interests 
predominated from the outset. As early as 1842, the Hawaiian Commis- 
sion to obtain from the United States the recognition of their sovereignty, 
stated to Mr. Webster, that annually not less than from five to seven mil- 
lions of American property, in from 90 to 100 American whalers and from 
^elve to fifteen merchant vessels, lay in Hawaiian harbors and road- 
steads receiving protection from the Hawaiian Government. Mr. Sever- 
ance in his dispatch of 1851 adds : 

"The American interest— missionary, mercantile, and otherwise— is 
altogether paramount. Three-fourths at least of the business done here 
is by Americans, and they already own much of the real estate." 

The earlier intimacy between the islands and the United States was of 
course greatly augmented by the annexation and development of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and our Pacific coast ; untU finally these growing influ- 
ences led to the reciprocity treaty of 1875— still subsisting— under which 
the Hawaiian Government became a part of the American commercial 
system and shared in .the unlimited resources of the American market. 
In its own comprehensive terms the treaty was made " to cocisolidate the 
commercial intercourse " of the two countries. And it had consolidated 
them, at the very hour when the infatuated Queen Liliuokalani was pro- 
posing to put her heel on the neck of every American on the islands, 
^yer^ material interest of the islands was part and parcel of their i$lfi|^ 
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I do not know of any crime that the farmer 
has committed that he should be deprived of 
protection and his home market tnmed over 
to Canada and the other people of the earth. 

^Senator R. F. Pettt^rew, Soath Dakota. 



HAWAII. (Contlnned.) 

jtification with the United States and of the influences— moral, social, and 

political— for which her American subjects stood. 

HAWAII^ A NEW DYNASTY, NOT HBREDITABY. 

The high chiefs, the Kamehamehas. were especially superior in quality 
and^character. Bom to rule, they were fit to rule. They were as ready 
to, accept the aid of the white men in the conduct of their Government as 
they were to accept parliamentary Government and constitutional limi- 
tation ui>on their theretofore arbitrary power. No friction ensued be- 
tween them and their advisers ; while adventurers and hoodlums, bribery 
and corruption, had no place in their councils. But they became extinct, 
as did also the entire class of chiefs throughout the islands. With them, 
as the event has shown, expired the last possibility of successful native 
rule. Kalakaua and Ldliuokalani not only were governed by but sym- 
pathized with whatever was base in the influences that surrounded them. 
Both abandoned the traditions of the Kamehamehas. Botl]L sought arbi- 
trary power to escape wholesome restraints, and to enable them by the 
abuse of Government to secure revenues to which they were not entitled, 
and thus minister to the passions which dominated them. Neither prop- 
erty nor any other vital interest was safe at their hands. Force compelled 
Kalakaua to accept the restraints of the Constitution of 1887. He was 
called to the throne in 1874 hy election and not by hereditary right, and 
both he and his sister proved to be totally different people from the royal 
dynasty whom they succeeded. On the 29th of January, 1891, Liluokalani 
was proclaimed Queen on the death of Kalakaua. She was neither an 
hereditary nor an absolute monarch, but chosen under and bound by the 
terms of a written Constitution, which she was sworn to obey and main- 
tain. She had no more right to set it aside than has President Cleveland 
to set aside the Constitution of the United States. 

HAWAIIy THE QUEEN'S ATTEMPTED KEVOIitJTION. 

The first year and a half of her reign was uneventful, but the last six 
months were pregnant with events that aflected the future. The Queen 
and her supporters were struggling to have ministers of her own choos- 
ing, rather than those acceptable to the majority of the Legislature, as 
required by the Constitution, so that during those six months there were 
five different cabinets. Three cabinets were voted out in the course of a 
few weeks. In two of them were Sam Parker and Paul Neumann. In 
the third was Comwell. These men, and their like, were those who were 
promoting the opium and lottery bills — ^the one to permit the opium traf- 
fic at the cost of the further demoralization of the native population ; the 
other to transfer to these islands the Louisiana octopus, which had been 
driven cat of the United States, that from that ooigne of vantage it might 
#et up.tbo vulMtimoo ;of tho islands and prsj open 0ux peoplo. Dtfm 
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The dosrma that cnpidity is a Bjnonjm for Tlr- 
tue will never fall to find ready converts amons the 
beneficiaries. ■, —Senator Jno. P. Jones» Nevada. 



HAWAII. (Continixed.) 

both, the Qaeen oould gain a permanent revenue which would make her 
independent of the purse of the State controlled by the Legislature and 
enable her the more readily and easily to forge the fetters of absolutism 
upon the country. From both, the harpies, sharpers, and adventurers 
around her, who were guiding the movement, would fatten on the profits 
and corruption that would ensue. 

The Queen, with the aid of the unscrupulous supporters of the opium 
and lottery bills, had, by bribery, forced both measures through the Leg- 
islature, had voted out the conservative cabinet, and had appointed in 
their stead a new cabinet, made up of Parker, Comwell, Colbum, and 
Peterson. At noon on the 14th of January, 1893, the Queen prorogued the 
Legislature, thereby leaving this cabinet in power until the Legislature 
should again assemble at the end of nearly two years. At the same time 
she announced to her ministers her purpose to proclaim a new Constitu- 
tion. This proposed Constitution would overthrow constitutional and 
responsible government, and practically place the entire x>owers of the 
government, all jwwer over the people and property of the islands, at 
the mercy of the Queen. It gave to the Crown the power to appoint the 
ministers without regard to any vote of the Legislature, to appoint the 
nobles, twenty-four in number, and one-half of the Legislature. It re- 
duced the qualification of voters and confined the right of suffrage to 
"subjects" only, thereby taking it away from those of American or 
European birth or descent who had it under the existing Constitution ; 
thus giving to the native Hawaiians control over the election of the rep- 
resentatives, and, with her power to appoint the nobles, making the Leg- 
islature the creature of her will. 

The Constitution could be changed by the majority vote of one Legis- 
lature and the two-thirds vote of the succeeding one, but she attempted 
to change it by her own arbitrary edict in violation of her solemn oath. 
The only Airther authority she invoked was the acquiescence of her 
ministers. She demanded of them that they should sign the instrument 
and join with her in promulgating it. Small wonder that they refused, 
and, when with savage fhry she insisted, surrounded by a crowd of hood- 
lums of her own race, that they fled from her presence for their lives and 
unfolded the tale to the leaders of the reform party 'they had opposed, 
asking them to summon the people to their rescue. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate have well found in 
their report that Liliuokalani then and there ceased to reign. And it will 
remain a stai^ding marvel to the people of this Republic as long as it en- 
dures, and the pitiftil story of the subsequent course of President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Gresham lives to stain our records, how they oould 
ever have thought otherwise. 
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Can alk7o|ieiiow llvliiKtell when there has 

been snoh want and suffering, even for the neoeflsl- 

ties of life, as within the laHt nine months (1894)? 

— Hon. Henry HL Baker, New Hampshire. 



HAW Ally THE QUEBN DEPOSED AND A PROVISIONAI. GO^T5RN 
MENT FORMED. 

When the Queen's ministers made known her 
revolutionaTy attempt, the greatest excitement prevailed, as the newtfi 
rapidly spread. There was no hesitation in the minds of the responsible 
citizens of Honolula. A crisis had come, a final decision was to be madd 
between freedom and despotism, and the universal feeling was that the 
monarchy must go. The positive refusal of her ministers to join in pro> 
claiming her new constitution, their prompt appeal to the people to sus- 
tain them, and the universal and bitter denunciation of her course, alarmed 
the Queen, and she reluctantly receded from her course, but with positive 
assurance to her followers that she would carry out her purpose at the 
first opportunity. With this standing threat, with her broken oath, with 
her known cruel and obstinate nature, and with her profligate surround- 
ings, there was nothing for the people to do but to put her aside, and in 
the language of the Great Declaration ** to institute a new Government, 
^aying its foundations on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to efiect their safety and 
happiness." A meeting of leading citizens was held, a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety appointed, and for forty-eight hours the matter was agitated. 
At 2 o'clock on Monday, the 16th, a public meeting was held, and the fate 
of the Queen decided. A Provisional Government was formed, which the 
next day took possession of the Government building, publicly pro- 
claimed the deposition of the Queen, and thenceforth all the powers of 
the Government were in their hands. This Provisional Government was 
promptly recognized by all the foreign diplomatic representatives, except 
the English minister, which came later. 

HAWAII, THE PROPOSED ANNEXATION. 

The Provisional Government 
immediately appointed a Commission authorized to come to Washington 
and negotiate a Treaty for the annexation of the Islands to the United 
States. They came ; a treaty was agreed upon ; was sent to the Senate 
by President Harrison on February 15, 1893, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and promptly returned with a favorable report. 

Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated on the 4th of March, and by the 7th of 
March he had withdrawn the Treaty and appointed James H. Blount as 
Commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands, to investigate and report the facts 
as to the condition of affairs in the Islands, created by the recent deposi- 
tion of the Queen, and the erection of a Provisional Government, the 
causes of the revolution, and the sentiment of the people toward' existing 
authority. 

Mr. Blount reached the Islands on the 29th of March, and his last dis- 
patch, to the Secretary of State, being the final report of his mission, was 
4ated at Honolulu, July, 17, 1808. This report, with the ftcoompftnylnf 
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There is no permanent plaoe In Amerioan pol- 
itics for a party that bases Its elalms for popular 
sapport on the f ailares and disappointments of the 
people.>-Senator Nelson W. Aldrleh, Rhode Island* 



HAWAII. (GontlBned.) 

testimony and documents, was the basis of Secretary Oresham'a letter to 
the President of October 18, which first annoonced to the country th« 
startling change of policy meditated by the Administration. 

Let it be remembered that from the time Kamehamaha offered to cede 
the Islands to us in 1851, it has been well understood that upon failure of 
the Native Government, they would fall to us. Even before that he had 
pushed aside France and England when they had attempted to take pos- 
session of them, and refused to join with them in any agreement that we 
would not assent to. Not a word of protest or objection to this proi>osed 
annexation came from any quarter— England, France, Germany, or 
Japan— all of whom look with longing eyes to this "Paradise of the Pa- 
cific." Nor did it involve any possibility of war as did the annexation 

of Texas* 

t" 

HAWAII^ MB. BliOUNT'S MISSION. 

The President has power to send messengers to collect Information in 
any emergency ; but he has no right to clothe them with diplomatic 
ftmctions not provided for by law, and no right to give them authority 
over the Army or Navy in which they bear no commissions. His appoint- 
ment of Mr. Blount with such powers, while the Senate was in session, 
without its knowledge and consent, was a dear act of usurpation. As 
the object of this mission was to find evidence to discredit the administra- 
tion of President Harrison and the Hawaiian Provisional Government, 
it was sought for principally among the disreputable supporters of the 
Queen. Nevertheless facts of the utmost consequence were too patent to 
be omitted. In his dispatch of April 26, he sent the President two docu- 
ments which folly disclose the kind of Government wanted by the Queen 
and her followers, and of which he says : 

** I had supposed up to the appearance of this memorial that the real 
demand of the native was for a just proportion of power in the election of 
nobles by the reduction of the money qualification of an elector. This I 
had derived f^om interviews with some of the intelligent half-castes* 
This memorial indicates an opposition to the new Constitution, because 
it takes away f^om the Crown the right to appoint nobles and the right 
to appoint and remove cabinets at will. There is no aspiration in it for 
the advancement of the right of the masses to participate in the control 
of public affairs, but an eager, trustful devotion to the Crown as an abso- 
lute monarchy. I had wondered whether or not this race of people, which 
up to 1843 had no rights of property, and over whom the king and chiefs 
had absolute power of life and death, had fully cast off the old system 
and conceived the modem ideas in the United States of the control of the 
GoTemment by equal participation by every dtlzen in the selection of 
its rulers. * * * Taken in connection with the foregoing memorial 
of fhe [Ha^nUan PoUtloal Association] it is strongly suggeittiTe of blind 
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HAWAII. (CoBtiBned.) 

deyotlon to arbitrary power vested in the orown worn by a person of 
naUre blood. I have forwarded these two documents because they pre- 
sent a phase of thought which had not been so well defined in anything I 
had seen in publications relating to these islands. They seem to go very 
far in the matter of the capacity of these people for self-government." 

The objections to the Constitution of 1887, are thus stated in the memo- 
rial: 

'* First This Constitution deprived the Crown of Hawaiian Islands of 
ia ancient prerogatives. 

" Second. This Constitution based the principles of Government on the 
forms and spirit of republican governments. 

** Tliird. This constitution opens the way to a Republican Qovemment. 

'* Fourth. This Constitution lias taken the sovereign power and vested 
it outside of the King sitting on the throne of the Hawaiian Kingdom. 

** Fifth. This Constitution has limited the franchise of the native Ha- 
walians." 

It is not possible here to exhibit the testimony taken by Mr. Blount, 
but the above discloses the kind of ruler and government Mr. Cleveland 
proposed to restore. Mr. Blount, however, fiilly admits that the mass 
of the intelligence, moral virtue, and wealth of the country was with the 
Provisional Government ; that it was ftdly and firmly established, and 
not to be peaceably dislodged ; and that the men who comx>osed it were of 
the highest character and worth. All this Mr. Cleveland knew when he 
appointed Mr. Willises Ministdr to this Government 

HAWAII^ MB. CLETBIiAMB ATTEMPTS TO BESTOBB THE QUEEN. 

On receiving Blount's report, Mr. Stevens was recalled and Mr. Willis 
was appointed American Minister. He was accredited to the Provisional 
Government, and bore a communication from President Cleveland to 
President Dole, who was addressed as ** My great and good friend." 
Neither Congress nor the people had the slightest suspicions of the secret 
instructions he bore. 

On the 18th of December the President sent a message to Congress. In 
this he announced his intention to repair the wrong done to Queen Idli. 
uokalani by restoring her to the throne. The grounds upon which he 
adopted this policy and announced this purpose were that the force to 
which the Queen's Government yielded was that of the United States, and 
not any force possessed by the Committee of Safety and the revolution- 
ists. That the United States troops were landed not to protect American 
life and property, but to promote and secure the overthrow of the Queen's 
Government and the substitution of another, that would offer to the 
United States a treaty of annexation. That Minister Stevens, in having 
the troops landed and in his recognition of the Provisional Government 
acted in bad fidth to tb« Queen, as well as in gxom yiolaUon of his duty 
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HAWAII. (Gontlnaed.) 

to his own Oovemment. And that good faith, the highest duty of « 
Kepublic, and a due regard for our national character required that we 
should endeavor to repair the wrong. But the President did not stop 
jhere. He had instructed Mr. Willis, his minister to the islands, to aid in 
overthrowing the Provisional Government and in restoring the Queen, 
ppon the condition of pardon and clemency by her to her former sub- 
jects who had overthrown her power. But he naively admits : 

" The check which my plans have thus encountered has prevented their 
presentation to the members of the Provisional Government, while un- 
fortunate public misrepresentations of the sitaation and exaggerated 
statements of our people have obviously iigured the prospects of success- 
fttl Executive mediation." 

A month before this message. Secretary Gresham's letter to the Presi- 
dent had been made public, in which this purpose of restoring the Queen 
was foreshadowed. The amazement, indignation and chagrin of the 
country were unbounded. Men of all parties, and the Press almost with- 
out exception, denounced the policy. But the message disclosed more. 
It showed that while accredited to the Provisional Government, Mr. 
Willis was instructed to enter into secret negociations with the Queen, 
and to promise her the intervention of the United States ; and this he was 
to conceal from the Government to which he was accredited. To an hon- 
orable gentleman like Mr. Willis, to be thus compelled to act the part of 
a secret conspirator against a Bepubllc in favor of a monarchy, against 
the men of his own blood in favor of the native race, must have been 
most humiliating ; and all the more so for the reason that it was in oi>en 
violation of established International Law. 

VattePs Law of Nations says ; 

" As to what concerns the prince to whom he is sent, the ambassador 
should remember that his ministry is a ministry of peace, and that it is 
on that footing only he is received. This reason forbids him engaging in 
ny machinations ; let him serve his master withou t ii^uring the prince 
who receives him. It is a base trenchery to take advantage of the invio- 
lability of the ambassadorial character, for the purpose of plotting in se- 
curity the ruin of those who respect that character, of laying snares for 
them, of clandestinely iiguring them, of embroiling and ruining their 
affairs. What would be infamous and abominable in a private guest, 
shall not be allowable and becoming in the representative of a sovereign." 

But the reason for the faUure of the President's Scheme must have been 
the keenest sting of all. When it was proposed by Mr. Willis the woman 
replied "I must abide by the laws of my Government They require 
that traitors shall be beheaded and their property confiscated." Amased 
At the stupidity md cip^lty of this answer, Mr. WUlia Mji bi$ tHowlj 
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HAWAII. (Oontlniied.) 

and deliberately repeated her words, and " I then said to her, it is youx 
feeling that these people should be beheaded and their property oonfis- 
cated?" She replied, " It is." No wonder that he stopped right there 
and telegraphed, " Views of the first party so extreme as to require ftir- 
ther instructions," Such an admonition might be presumed to have given 
pause even to our national Don Quixote and Sanoho Panza, but they 
were indeed made of sterner stuff. Promptly back goes the telegram in 
reply : 

** Should the Queen accept conditions and the Provisional Government 
reAise to surrender, you will be governed by previous instructions." 

What the Queen really intended is fully disclosed in a document after- 
wards placed in Mr. Willis* hands, by her ex-marshal, and paramour, 
Wilson, on Dec. 5, 1893, 

This instrument was a prox>osed plan of procedure '*in the event of the 
United States Gk>vemment through its officials causing and compelling 
the Provisional Government to surrender unconditionally and proceed- 
ing to the restoration of Her Ms^esty's Government as it was on the 17th 
day of January, 1893, possibly coupled with a request or a recommenda- 
tion to mercy and leniency on behalf of those who took part as principals 
in the overthrow of the Queen's Government on that date." It provided 
that the commander of the United States forces should bring them on 
shore, compel the surrender to him by the Provisional Government of all 
their officers and men as prisoners, to be subsequently turned over to Her 
Majesty's Government, to be dealt with by a court specially appointed for 
that puri>ose, which was to proceed under martial law. Martial law was 
to be proclaimed, the writ of habeas corpus suspended ; all arms and am- 
munition in private hands were to be surrendered, and their sale prohib- 
ited ; all officials were to be reappointed ; all persons implicated or con- 
cerned in the late overthrow were to be arrested : custody and care was 
to be had of all such prisoners, as well as of those handed over by the 
United States forces ; all arms were to be received and surrendered to the 
United States by the Provisional Government, and vessels were to be 
dispatched to the other islands to make all necessary changes and arrests. 
All this was to be carried out by the Queen's late cabinet, and a council 
of persons whose names were appended to the document. 

In transmitting this precious instrument Mr. Willis felt comx>elled to 
say: 

** It will be seen that, although claiming to be the author of the docu- 
ment, a claim which is doubtflil, he (Wilson) finally admitted that it had 
been submitted to and approved by the Queen, by her attorney, and by 
all the members of her former ministry, all of whom had received copies. 
An analysis of the list of special advisers, whether native or foreign, is 
i^ot encouraging to the Mends of good government or of Americnn inter« 
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HAWAII. (Contlnaed.) 

ests. The Americans who, for over half a century, held a commanding 
place in the councils of state are ignored, and other nationalities, English 
especially, are placed in charge. This is true both of the special list of 
advisers and of the supplementary list. If these lists had been selected 
by Wilson himself no special importance would attach to them, but it 
would seem from the facts that it is a list which has been approved after 
consultation with leading royalists and, most probably, with the approval 
of the Queen." 

HAWAII^ THB PBOVISIONAIi GOVBBNItlENT WON*T GO t 

On receiving the President's answer, Mr. Willis had another interview 
with the Queen, and finally persuaded her to sign the required agreement 
as to the amnesty of political oflFenders, and assuming the obligations of 
the Provisional Government, and then proceeded to carry out the second 
part of his instructions. Calling on President Dole and the Provisional 
Government, he delivered an address containing a string of false state- 
ments, notified them that he had secured the Queen's promise of amnesty, 
and stated that they would be expected to relinquish the Government to 
her, and closed thus : 

" And now, Mr. I^resident, and gentlemen of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, with a deep and solemn sense of the gravity of the situation, and 
with the earnest hope that your answer will be inspired by that high 
patriotism which forgets all self-interest, in the name and by the author- 
ity of the United States of America I submit to you the question, • Are 
you willing to abide by the decision of the President? ' " 

And so the solemn farce, which would have been a tragedy had it other- 
wise ended, was played out. Gresham's letter, the American newspapers, 
and Minister Thurston, had all arrived at Honolulu, and made known 
the true situation. President Dole was fully informed and promptly 
furnished his answer. 

The annals of diplomacy do not furnish a more crushing rejoiud er. It 
is hard to refrain from quoting the whole of this long paper, every word 
of which goes to the mark. It opens with a dignity worthy of the theme 
and the occasion : 

** While it is with deep disappointment that we learn that the important 
proposition which we have submitted to the Government of the United 
States, and which was at first favorably considered by it, has at length 
been rejected, we have experienced a sense of relief that we are now 
favored with the first official information upon the subject that has been 
received through a period of over nine months. 

" While we accept the decision of the President of the United States, 
declining further to consider the annexation proposition, as the final con- 
clusion of the present Administration, we do not feel inclined to regard 
it as the last word of the American Government upon this subject, for 
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HAWAII. (CoBtlBved.) 

the history of the mntaal relations of the tiro oonntrles, of American 
effort and Influence in building up the Christian civilization which has so 
conspicuously aided in giving this country an honorable plaoe among 
independent nations, the geographical position of these islands, and the 
important and, to both countries, profitable reciprocal commercial inter- 
ests which have long existed, together with our weakness as a sovereign 
nation, all point with convincing force to political union between the 
two countries as the necessary logical result from the circumstances men- 
tioned. This conviction is emphasized by the favorable expression of 
American statesmen over a long i>eriod in favor of annexation, conspio- 
uoiLs among whom are the names of W. L. Marcy, William H. Seward, 
Hamilton Fish, and James G. Blaine, all former Secretaries of State, and 
especially so by the action of your last Administration in negotiating a 
treaty of annexation with this Government and sending it to the Senate 
with a view to its ratification. 

•* We shall therefore continue the project of political union with"* the 
United States as a conspicuous feature of our foreign i>olicy, confidently 
hoping that sooner or later it will be crowned with success, to the lasting 
benefit of both countries. 

" The additional portion of your communication referring to our domes- 
tic affairs with a view of interfering therein, is a new departure in the re- 
lations of the two governments. Your information th»t the President 
of the United States expects this Government * to promptly relinquish to 
her (meaning the ex-Queen) her constitutional authority,' with the ques- 
tion ' are you willing to abide by the decision of the President? ' might 
well be dismissed in a single word, but for the circumstance that your 
communication contains, as it appears to me, misstatements and erron- 
eous conclusions based thereon, that are so prejudicial to this Govern- 
ment that I can not permit them to pass unchallenged ; moreover, the 
importance and menacing character of this proposition make it app ro- 
priate for me to discuss somewhat fully the questions raised by it. 

" We do not recognize the right of the President of the United S tates 
to interfere in our domestic affairs. Such right could be conferred ujwn 
him by the act of this Government, and by that alone, or it could be ac- 
quired by conquest. This I undertand to be the American doctrine, con- 
spicuously announced from time to time by the Authorities of your Govern- 
ment. 

HAWAII^ ANSWBB TO TECE WHOI^E CASIC. 

" My position is briefiy this: If the American forces illegally assisted 
the revolutionists in the establishment of the Provisional Government 
that Government is not responsible for their wrong-doing. It was purely 
a private matter for discipline between the United States Government 
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HAWAII. (Continaed.) 

and its own officers. There is, I submit, no precedent in international 
law for the theory that such action of the American troops has conferred 
upon the United States authority over the internal affairs of this Govern- 
ment. Should it be true, as you have suggested, that the American Gov- 
ernment made itself responsible to the Queen, who, it is alleged, lost her 
throne through such action, that is not a matter for me to discuss, except 
to summit that if such be the case, it is a matter for the American Gov- 
ernment and her to settle between them. This Government, a recognized 
sovereign power, equal in authority with the United states Government, 
and enjoying diplomatic relations with it, can not be destroyed by it for the 
sake of discharging its obligations to the ex-Queen." 

So let the curtain drop on the most humiliating and disgracefiil page of 
American history in its foreign relations. 

HAWAII, BIRTH OF A NEW GOVERNkENT. 

A NEW FOURTH OF JULY. 

AN ENJOYABLE OOOASION. 

Special Correspondence of The Evening Star. 

" Honolulu, July 10, 1894. 
** A real and happy change has passed over this community since a 
week ago. The Republic of Hawaii has been inaugurated ; the Govern- 
ment has passed from its provisional and unsettled stage into a perma- 
nent and stable form. The transition has been effected with almost un- 
hoped for speed and security. There was unlooked-for unanimity and 
enthusiasm in support of the procedure. We find ourselves at once trans- 
ferred from a tossing sea of uncertainties and threatening contingencies 
to what seems to be a quiet anchorage in harbor. There is in consequence 
a prevailing feeling of gratulation and returning confidence. 

HAWAII, PRESIDENT DOIiE PROCIiAIMS THE REPUBUO. 

** And, now, in behalf of the men who have carried this cause along and 

. who have stood ready to defend it with their lives, in behalf of the women 

who have given it their pirayers and their husbands and sons, for the 

benefit and protection of all the people of this country, of whatever race 

or name, and in gratitude to God, whose hand has led us, 

**T, Sanford B. Dole, President of the Provisional Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands, by virtue of the cha rge to me given by the executive 
and advisory councils of the Provisional Government, and by act dated 
July 3, 1894, proclaim the Republic of Hawaii as the sovereign authority 
over and throughout the Hawaiian Islands from this time forth. And I 
declare the Constitution framed and adopted by the constitutional con- 
vention of 1894 to be the Constitution and the supreme law of the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii, and by virtue of this Constitution I now assume the office 
and authority of President thereof. 
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BAWAH. COoKdamd^ 

** Ood saTe the RepabUo I 

** With the last words the andienoe gave three rousing oheers, the Ha* 
waiian flags flew out over the exeoutive and |udiolal buildings, and a bat- 
tery near by thundered a salute. 

HAWAQy THB DEIiBGATlSS AND WHAT THBT THINK. 

** Councilor Brown (British) * believed that the fhture would look back 
on the work of the convention and regard it as one of the grandest ever 
acoomplished in Hawaii, and the fact would be recognized that the con- 
vention had nothing at heart but the good of all Hawaii.' 

'* Delegate Elauhane (Hawaiian) said: 'The conduct of this body has 
been with great fteedom fi-om temper. Threats of violence had t>een 
made fix>m outside, but nothing came of it. They had not their own 
strength to thank. The guiding of the Divine hand had been most evi- 
dent' 

'* Minister Smith (Amerioo-Ha waiian) drew attention to the fact that 
supporters* of the Government and its leaders had been called 'aliens, 
adventurers and filibusters.' There were in the convention six native 
Hawaiians, fourteen Hawaiians bom of foreign parents, nine Americans, 
three British, three Portuguese, and two Germans, and all had resided 
here a long time and were ftdly identifl ed with the country. There had 
been problems of great difficulty— the franchise was one. The prophecy 
had been made that the convention would go to pieces on this rock ; that 
the problem could not be solved. In point of fact it had been solved, 
with no ii^ustice to any man having rights in the country. That was a 
grand thing, a thing to be proud of. So of the question of the executive 
and the promulgation of the Constitution. It was a marvelous thing that 
under all these difficulties and wide differences of opinion a result had 
been reached which was unanimously ratified with not one dissenting 
voice. 

"Delegate Vivas (Portuguese) said: 'The mass meeting of the 'other 
night had shown that the people were satisfied with the work of the build- 
ers. All had confidence in the leader who had been continued at the 
head of affairs.' 

"Delegate Baldwin (Americo-Ha waiian) said: 'The change from a 
monarchy to a republic was a great one, especially to the native Hawaiian, 
accustomed to the feudal ideas. But the conciliatory policy of the Gov- 
ernment would soon reconcile them to a (Government which gave them 
more rights than they had overbad before. Personal preferences had 
been set aside in order to forward the one aim to establish a republic for 
fho benefit of aU.' 

HAWAII MINISTEB WHJLIS PBBSIDBS OTSB THB jfjBi ' i ' ivri ' I ltg. 
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HAWAII. (Continued.) 

played Hawaiia Ponoi. A number of consuls were present without 
special invitation, as well as officers of the United States flagship. Ad- 
miral Wall^er and staff were present unofficially. 

" In honor of the double importance of the day the American com- 
munity had made unusual preparations for its celebration. The largest 
outlay was $2,500 for a spacious wooden pavilion near the turn into 
Waekiki road, where a large audience gathered to hear the time-honored 
declaration read and listen to a variety of addresses. The American 
minister, Willis, presided most felicitously. Admiral Walker sat on the 
platform, which President Dole also ascended amid the loud cheers of the 
audience. There was none of the usual spread-eagle oratory. Capt. 
Cochrane of the marines gave a most happy and entertaining talk, ming- 
ling humor and mirth with patriotism and cordial salutations to the new 
^republic. In the afternoon all hands paid their respects to the United 
States minister at his levee in the Hawaiian Hotel, making bygones oi 
the doings of last December. 

" Mr. Willis makes no secret of his wish not to have those days remem- 
bered. He evidently was then laboring under misleading information 
lEind total misconception of the situation, brought with him f^om Wash- 
ington. There was, perhaps, never a man more preplexed how to recon- 
cile his strange orders with the actual condition of things which he began 
to see into. His present attitude toward the Government is exceedingly 
friendly ; he has hastened to extend recognition to the new republic, so 
ar as in his power, pending instructions from his Government.'' 

HATS AND CAPSy not inci«ui>ing wooi. hats, i89o. 

Establishments 705 

Capital $13, 724, 002 

Employes 27, 193' 

Wages $14, 111, 747 

Materials 16, 160, 802 

Products -. 37, 311, 599 

Wages per capita, $518.94. 

HOME MARKET^ a home ob a fobeion pabtneb. 

Let us give this great truth of Bastiat's another application. Nature 
produces all. That is the origin of the much-abused phrase, ** The farmer 
pays all." Whenever the farmer goes beyond his farm for the gratifica- 
tion of his desires, Bastiat, the free-trader, shows that he must then share 
his riches. Now, whom shall we share with, the mechanic at home or the 
mechanic abroad ; his fellow-citizens or -an alien? Which is for his in- 
terest? 

Let us put it in another phrase. Which is it better for a farmer to do. 
send his surplus wheat a thousand miles to the seaooast, three thouaana 
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milM sorowi tha wmtox^ paj the fr«i|rht» mU it to the madhmnlo who goti 
«ifl wages, or eeUit right here at home to the meohanio who gets mors 
wages? The answev seems obyious. 

HOSIERT AND KNIT GOODS, 1890. 

Estahlishments.«^.^— .•^.«.— -^......^^-«.M-. 706 

Capital s.,,,^...^..,.^.^. i„>.,^.........,>..... |60, 007, 788 

Employte.— — ..............^.«.^.^...^.............^.^ 01,209 

Wages...........^........^....*^...^^...^............^.... $18, 283, 272 

Matorfala ,, . , , ^.^^irM..,. >...... ■.■,...., OS, 061, 685 

Pxodaots ..••• •.•.•••.••.•...•••••••••••••••.••••M*..M 67, 241, (ULS 

Wages per capita, $296.37. 
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IDAHO. 

Area, .84,800 square miles. 

Admitted as a State July 3, 1890. 

Legislature composed of 18 Senators, 86 Bepresentattyes. Meets bien- 
niaUy, (Jan., 1895.) 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Kov., 1891 

SsiNATOB Geo. L. Shbuf, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

Senator Fred. T. Dubois, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 
CONGBBSSIONAL BISTBICT. 

At large. Population, 84,385. Vote, 1892 : Dem., 4,567 ; Bep., 8,549. 

ILLINOIS, 

Area, 55,414 square miles. 

Enabling act approved Apr. 18, 1818. First State constitution formed 
Aug. 26, 1818. By joint resolution of Congress admitted as a State Deo. 3, 
(1818. 

Legislature composed of 51 Senators, 153 Bepresentatives. Meets bien- 
mially, Jan. 4, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator Shbi<by M. OuLiiOM, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

Senator John M. Palmer, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 



1st. Population, (not given.) 
2d. Population, (not given.) 
3d. Population, (not given.) 
4th. Population, (not given.) 
5th. Population, (not given.) 
6th. Population, (not given.) 
7th. Population, (not given.) 
8th. Population, 173,922. 
9th. Population, 181,797. 

10th. Population, 154,843. 

11th. Population, 175,696. 

12th. Population, 195,811. 

13th. Population, 173,972. 

14th. Population, 177,494. 

15th. Population, 180,383. 

16th. Population, 176,536. 

17th. Population, 168,418. 

18th. Population, 165,127. 

19th. Population, 178,763. 

20th. Population, 166,590. 

21st. Population, 183,111. 

22d. Population, 159,186. 



Vote 1892: Dem., 20,982; Rep., 25,425. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 23,059; Kep., 15,869. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 20,933; Rep., 12,525. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 20,615; Rep., 13,018. 

Votey 1892: Dem., 20,908; Rep., 14,857. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 18,396; Rep., 12,693. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 21,676; Rep., 19,799 
Vote 1892: Dem., 14,910; Rep., 21,299. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 16,090; Rep., 24,010. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 15,355; Rep., 22,646. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 19,481; Rep., 17,599. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 18,046; Rep., 21,125. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 18,326; Rep., 21,405. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 21,003; Rep., 18,448. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 21,777; Rep., 19,312. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 22,033; Rep., 16,473. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 20,521; Rep., 17,422. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 18,341; Rep., 15,520. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 20,754; Rep., 18,346. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 17,585; Rep., 16,767. 
Veto 1892: Dem., 20,470; Rep., 17,335. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 20,607; Bep., 21^878. 
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IMMIGRATION FOLLOWS HIGH WAGES, man waoss foixow 

HIGH TABUTF. 

In 1856 the rate of dnty on the SkggregAte of our imports was 20.3, and 
the nnmber of immigrrants were 200,436 ; in 1859 the rate of duties had 
been reduced to 14.6, and the number of immigrants fell to 121,282. In 
1861, by the acts of March 2, August 5, and December 24, the rate of duties 
was fdrther reduced to 11.2 This broke the camel's back. So many men 
were thrown out of employment and wages sunk so low that none but 
agriculturists could come to us with any prospect of improving their con- 
dition and immigration sank to a point lower than it had been since the 
OTer-to-be-remembered free-trade crisis of 1837-40. In that year but 91,920 
immigrants arrived, and the depression continued through the next year, 
and the number of immigrants was but 91,987. By the act of July 14, 186S, 
^e duties were raised, so that in 1863 they were up to 23.7, and the im- 
^amtion nearly equaled that of the two preceding years, having gone 
,np to 176,282. By the several acts of 1864, 1865, and 1866 the duties were 
jlnoreased, so that the duties on importations of 1866 averaged 40.2 per 
iDent. and immigration went up to 818,554. 

IMPORTS. (See Balance of Trade.) 

IMPORTS, xanmoT of in united states. 

President Fillmore tells us that the efiects of the law of 1846 were two- 
;fold: <1) The large importation of foreign goods drained us of our cur- 
rency ; (2) home competition with cheap foreign labor bankrupted our 
mannfactnrers, and turned loose our laborers to tramp the highways and 
fill our almshouses and prisons. 

Like causes produce like effects. This law must inevitably work the 
same result. 

The general average of duties under this bUl, the committee says, is 
about 80 per cent. According to the statement of the committee, the 
duties realized in 1892 would have been 965,407,900 less than those realized, 
had the proposed law then been in effect. In 1893 the duties realized 
would have been $75,707,784 less. 

To realize the same amount of duties then, if this bill be enacted into 
law, as was realized in 1892, under existing law, our imports must be 
increased to the extent of (218,026,833 ; to realize the same amount as was 
realized in 1893, they must be increased to the extent of 9252,359,280. 

What would be the effect of thus increasing our imx>orts? It will, in 
the first place, take Just that amount of gold out of the country to pay 
{for these imiwrts. It will, in the second place, substitute Just that amount 
pf ftxraign manufactures for American manufactures. It will close as 
jBHaqr American mines, fttmaoes, mills, factories, and workshops as oon* 
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IMPOBTS. <CeBtlnaed.) 

tribnted ihat amount to the home markett and doom to idleness Joat as 
many American laborers aa kept those mines, ftimaoes, mUls, IkotoiieSt 
and workshops in operation. This is not a matter of rhetoric or speoola- 
tion or guessing ; it is a plain matter of figures, open to the comprehen- 
sion of the plainest intellect outside of a tariff reformer's. 

INDIA. 

In India the standard is silver ; the monetary unit is the rupee ; the 
value in United States coin is|0.29.2 ; the coins are gold: mohur (17.10.6). 
Silver : rupee and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 22 
of silver. 

INDIANA. 

Area 83,809 square miles. 

Enabling act passed, April 19, 1816-'fir8t State Constitution formed June 
29, 1816— by joint resolution of Congress admitted as a State, December 
11, 1816. 

Legislature composed of 50 Senators, 100 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, (Jan. 10, 1895.) 

State elections, biennially, first Tuesday after first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1894. 

Senatob Danieii W. Yoobhbbs (dbm.) term expires Mar. 8, 1807. 

Senator Davtd Tukpib (dxm.) term expires Mar. 8, 1889. 

CONOBESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st Population, 186,263. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,720; Rep., 19,266. 

2nd. Population, 161,387. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,700; Rep., 16,732. 

3d. Population, 170,209. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,930; Rep., 17,967. 

4th. Population, 142,314. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,000; Rep., 15,928. 

5th. Population, 148,925. Vote 1892 : Dem., 17,693 ; Rep., 16,610. 

6th. Population, 139,369. Vote 1892: Dem., 11^46; Rep., 20,444. 

7th. Population, 195,472. Vote 1892 : Dem., 28,233 ; Rep., 26,961. 

8th. Population, 183,641. Vote 1892 ; Dem., 22,949 ; Rep., 21,327. 

9th. Population, 182,344. Vote 1892 : Dem., 19,291 ; Rep., 23,416. 

10th. Population, 156,749. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,298; Rep., 18,256. 

11th. Population, 187,720. Vote 1892 : Dem., 21,899 ; Rep., 21,141. 

12th. Population, 162,216. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,991 ; Rep., 16,926. 

13th. Population, 175,905. Vote 1892: Dem., 21,675; Rep., 19,736. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

DIRECT TAXATION. 

In 1791 direct taxation was resorted to in order to 
replenish an empty Treasury of the new Government, and in 1813, in our 
second conflict with Great Britain, we again resorted to direct taxation 
f braise the necessary means to carry on tliatwar. Theactof 1791 was 
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(CoBtlBuad.) 

repealed nine years after its passage ; and the act of 1818 wma repealed in 
the year 1817, daring fhe Administration of President Monroe. From fhe 
organization of the present National Oovemment* in 1780, to 1802, a period 
of seventy-two jrears, not more than 122,000,000 of all our roTennes were 
derived from direct taxation. 

This system again (1801-62) had to be resorted to in order to meet the 
enormous expenses of the civil war, and the debts, interest, and pensions 
growing oat of it. Its comparative prodactiveness is shown by the fol- 
lowing: 



Tear. 



Customs. 



Internal rev- 
enue. 



Direct tax. 




40, 
09, 
102, 
84, 
179. 
176, 
164, 
180, 
194, 
206, 
216, 
188, 
163, 
167, 
148, 
130, 
130, 
137, 
186, 
198, 
220, 
214, 
195, 
181, 
192, 
217, 
219, 
223, 
229, 
219, 
217, 
203, 



582,125.64 
056,307.62 
059,642.40 
316, 152. 99 
928,260.00 
046, 651. 58 
417, 810. 88 
464,699.66 
048,426.63 
538,374.44 
270, 408. 05 
370,288.77 
089,622.70 
103,833.69 
167,722.35 
071, 984. 61 
956, 493. 07 
170, 680. 20 
250, 047. 70 
522,064.60 
159, 676. 02 
410, 730. 25 
706, 496. 93 
067, 489. 76 
471, 939. 34 
905,023.44 
286, 893. 13 
091, 173. 63 
832, 741. 69 
668, 584. 57 
622, 205. 23 
452, 964. 15 
855, 016. 73 



137,640, 
139, 741, 
209,464, 
309,220, 
266,027, 
191, 087, 
158,356, 
184,899, 
143,098, 
130,642, 
113, 729, 
102,400, 
110, 007, 
116, 700, 
118, 630, 
110, 581, 
113, 561, 
124,009, 
135,264, 

146. 497, 
144,720, 
121, 586, 

112. 498, 
116, 805, 
118, 823, 
124,296, 
130, 881, 
142,606, 
145,686, 
153,971, 
161, 027, 



787.95 
134.10 
215.25 
813.42 
637.43 
580.41 
460.86 
756.40 
153.63 
177.72 
314. 14 
784.00 
403.58 
732.03 
407.83 
624.74 
610.58 
373.02 
385.51 
605.45 
368.08 
072.51 
725.54 
036.48 
301.22 
871.08 
613.02 
705.81 
240.44 
072.57 
623.03 



$1, 705, 831. 73 

1, 485, 103. 61 

476, 648. 06 

1, 200, 673. 03 

1, 974, 754. 12 

4, 200, 233. 70 

1, 788, 145. 85 

765, 685. 61 

229,102.88 

580,355.37 



316, 254. 61 



03,708.80 



30.85 

1, 616. 80 

160, 141. 96 

108, 156. 60 

70, 720. 75 



106,239.94 

32,892.05 

1,566.82 



BEPOBT 1803. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year ending 
June 30, 1803, shows an expenditure for all the purposes of the Govern- 
ment of (450|374,887.76. The income to meet these expenditures was de- 
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INTBBNAIt BBTBNUIB* (Continued.) 

TiTed, fix>m onstoms or tariff duties, 1203,865,016.73 ; from internal reyenue, 
1161,027,623.08; and from postal and other sources, 997,333,921.28. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that for the present we can not dispense with 
either the tariff or the iB^mal-reyenue duties. But there is evidently 
grrowini^ up between the Republican and Democratio parties a difference 
of sentiment, which must precipitate a distinct controversy as to the treat- 
ment of these two sources of revenue. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
ftimish the facts concerning them, ttiat the American people may be able 
to make up an intelligent judgment. 

The last annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows 
the sources and amount of revenue: Spirits, $94,720,260.55; tobacco, $31,- 
889,711.74; fermented liquors (beer, etc.), $32,548,983.07; oleomargarine, 
$1,670,643.50; penalties, etc., $175,390.81; total, $161,004,989.67. The total 
cost of the bureau for the fiscal year was $4,358,325.63. There are about 
4,200 persons employed. There were 4,989 registered distilleries, with a 
capacity for producing spirits daily of 101,592 gallons. There were 806 
illicit stills seized, and three employes killed in the execution of the law. 
In the past thirteen years there have been killed 14, and wounded 21. 
During the year 29,030,293 bushels of grain were used in producing 129,545,- 
017 gallons of spirits. 

The yield of spirits is 4.35 gallons to the bushel of grain. The total pro- 
duct from all material was 128,651,782. Had this paid the tax of 90 cents 
per gallon when made it would have afforded $115,784,603 of revenue. 
Deduct the amount collected as above and there is shown a loss of $21,- 
064,343 to the Government for the privilege of warehousing. The bonded 
period is three years, but extended in the new revenue law to eight years, 
which will involve a still greater loss. The loss Ibr "leakage" in 1880 
was less that 1 per cent; but it grows year by year, and for 1893 was 4.681. 
This will no doubt be doubled by the eight-year period. 

BBPUBUOAN POSITION. 

Meduetiona made in schedules of direct and internal-revenue taxes 
since the conclusion of the civil war. 

By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867 $103, 381, 199. 00 

By the acts of March 81, 1868, and February 3, 1868 54, 802, 67a 00 

By the act of July 14, 1870 55, 315, 351. 00 

By the act of December 21, 1871 14, 436, 862. 00 

By the act of June 6, 1872 15, 807, 6ia 00 

By the act of March 8, 1883 40, 677, 682. 00 

By the act of October 1, 1890 10, 442, 187. 11* 

Total 294, 863, 447. 11* 

Of this last act, the so-called McEinley bill, the Democratic campaign 
Book of 1890, issued by the Democratic Congressional committee, on page 
188, charges the Republicans with bad faith in further reducing the in- 
ternal-revenue schedule, and gives the following analysis: 

VS! 



Proteetlon ■eonrefl to Ute American work- 
man at least one market — ^tke market oftke 
s^eatest congnminy nation on earth. Protee- 
aon secures to tke Ankerlcan farmer at least 
one market— the market of the greatest mann- 
ttnetuxiag nation on earth. Free trade secnres 
no market either to mannfaetnre or asrlcnltnre* 
—Senator Geo. F. Hoar^ ICass* 



mTEBNAIt BJBVJBNUX. (Oontmned.) 

The bill made changes in the internal revenue as Ibllows : 

First. Abollshinff the tax on deale^i in leaf tobacco. 948,670.88 

Second. Abolishing the tax on dealers in mannfactnied 

tobacco 1, 280, 016. 98 

Third. Abolishing the tax on the mann£eusturersofto> 

bacco. 5,128.26 

Fourth. Abolishing the tax on manufacturers of cigars 120, 196. 63 

Fifth. Abolishing the tax on peddlers of tobacco... 127, 010. 88 

Sixth. A reduction of the tax on smoking and manuiisMS- 

tured tobacco from 8 cents to 4 cents per pound 8, 638, 449. 97 

Seventh. A reduction of the tax on snuff m>m 8 cents to 

4 cents per pound 322, 644. TBI 

Eighth. The abolition of the tax on retail dealers in 

leaf tobacco 27a 84 

But this charge of bad fkith is unwarranted, as the Bepublicans have 
always treated the internal-revenue system as a war tax, to be resorted 
to only in an extraordinary emergency, and to be abandoned as soon aa 
the exigencies of the Treasury would permit. They have always con- 
tended that the tariff must be the regular source of revenue for ordinary 
expenses, as it has been from the foundation of the Government. Hence 
the above f^^uent reductions whenever they have had power. And 
hence, also, their declared principles in national platforms. 

INTER STATE COMKERCE. (See TransportationO 

INCOME TAX. 

IN THIS COUNTBT AN INOOBEB TAX OF ANT SOBT IS ODIOUS AND 
WHX BRING ODIUM UPON ANT PABTY BUND BNOUOH TO IMlrOSX: 
IT. 

— Nbw York Herald, Deo, 29, 1893. 

INCOME TAX A DEATH KNELL. 

PREPARE FOR THE FUNERAL OP THE POLITICAL PARTY 
WHICH iriPOSES SUCH A BURDEN. 
A LANDSLIDE OF DISAPPROVAL. 

BTBBYWHBBB THB MBASUBE IS TBHEMBNTI.T CONDBMNBD, 
IBBBSPBGTIYB OF PABTISANSHIP. 

If the leaders of the Democrats have any regard for the success of the 
national party they would better drop the proposed income tax as speedily 
as possible. 

If they would like to learn with ease and accuracy just what the masses 
of the voters all over the land think of that un-American form of raising 
a revenue let them read the heaped up expressions of opinion which thi 
HuRATiT) has published on the subject. 

m 



if tlie ifeople df the KorthtfftsteMi States 
hare been purchasing floor firom Blinneapolls 
millers, under this law they may buy in Toronto 
or Montreal. 

—Senator H. G. Hansbroagh> North Dakota* 



INCOBU: TAX. (Contlnaed.) 

In these columns merchants, bankers, railroad men, Journalists, law- 
yers, doctors, millionaires and wage earners from North, South, East and 
West have emphatically condemned the measure and given shrewd, logi- 
cal, unanswerable reasons for the faith that is in them. 

The HebaIiD to-day presents another convincing array of similar tes- 
timony.— ^ew York Herald^ Dec. 6, 1893, 

INCOME TAX. 

MANNING BBPUBS TO CABUSIiB:. 

The Cleveland scheme of taxing incomes from corporate investments 
is defended by Secretary Carlisle : 

** There appears to be no good reason why the contributions for the 
support of the public service generally should not be equalized as nearly 
as possible by including this kind of property in the Federal revenue 
system." 

Turning to the annual report for 1886 by Mr. Cleveland's first Secretary 
of the Treasury during his previous administration, we find a very posi- 
tive expression on the subject of Federal taxes on incomes : 

** Direct taxes must be apportioned among the several States according 
to their population. Our experience of the diflaculties and inequalities of 
the direct tax, when applied to land, of which a square foot in one place 
is costlier than one hundred square miles in another place ; or, when ap- 
plied to individual incomes (the most direct tax conceivable, for when 
paid it cannot be shifted ; it has no repercussion, which is the only com- 
mon feature of the taxes held to be direct before war had disturbed the 
vision of courts and legislatures) under the prescribed rule of apportion- 
ment to the States according to population, confines their utility to State 
purposes, and excludes them from the first purview of Federal taxation*^* 

That is Daniel Manning* s comment on John G. Carlisle's proposition.— 
New York Sun, Dec. $1, 189S. 

INCOME TAX. 

[By telegraph to the N. Y. Herald.^ 
To THE Editor of thb Hbbald : 

Coronado, CaL, Mar. 7, 1894. 

Senator Mills, in a recent article, states that five hundred million dol- 
lars of revenue are required for the coming financial year. 

The expenditures for 1893 were, according to a Treasury report, $459,374,- 
887; for 1892, they were (415,953,806; for 1891, $421,304,470, and for 1890, 
$358,618,584. 

At five hundred mUlions for the first Democratic year, it is clear that 
the "period of economy and reform" of which Mr. Tilden used to talk 
has not set in with great ferocity. 

Bui Mr. Mills says we need to raise five hundred millions. All right. 
It is a big sum of money, but if the Democrats cannot carry •n the 
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INCOME TAX. (Contlntied.) 

country for less, the taxpayers will, I suppose, have to stand it. Half a 
billion of revenue, however, does not necessitate the enacting of a new, 
very odious and inquisitorial income tax, with a brand new set of office- 
holders, or taxeaters, to take their large share out of the taxpayers' pockets. 
There is no necessity for that, and the Democrats, even with a Populist 
alliance, are not so strong in the country that they can venture on an ex- 
periment of this kind. 
HATBFUL TAXATION. 

It is a doubly hateful form of taxation, because, 
as the highest authorities have stated, it cannot be fully and honestly 
collected, and leads to fraud, false swearing and blackmail. 

The income tax is the most odious of taxes, and it is, besides that, un- 
just, for it levies the same percentage from the hard working salaried 
man, whoso family depends entirely on what, by his skill, he can gain, as 
upon the man who lives on an invested fortune. It thus puts a penalty 
on skill and thrift. 

Mr. Mills and his fellow Democrats propose to lay this income tax, 
hateful and unjust and impossible of full collection, inquisitorial and 
leading to fraud and blackmail — they propose to lay this new tax with- 
out the least necessity. 

Suppose they do it? Suppose they make the Democratic party as 
odious as the income tax ? Is that worth while for them 7 

Charles Nordhoff. 

INCOME TAX, COMMUNISM purb and simpijs. 

The income tax appendance to the Wilson bill was not devised primarily 
for the purpose of raising revenue, though the deficiency of revenue cre- 
ated by that bill was increased by amendments passed for the purpose 
of affording a pretext for the socialistic imposition. 

It is not expected to yield more than a small revenue, insufficient, even 
with the other internal taxation of the Populist scheme, to make up for 
the deficiency created by the preposterous Wilson bill. 

It was devised, primarily, to establish in Democratic legislation the un- 
Democratic, un-American, communistic, and unconstitutional principle 
of class legislation. It is, to use the words of Tom Johnson in Tuesday's 
debate on the measure, ** a proposition for the poor to tax the rich, and 
for the majority to tax the minority," made on the theory that " the bill 
will be popular because it exempts the great mass of the voters." It is 
advocated on the base and communistic ground that as it discriminates 
against only 80,000 or 100,000 of the people, the loss of votes by reason of 
it will be trifling. 

Rejoicing in the establishment of this communistic principle of plun- 
der by the Democratic party, the Populist Pence expressed the gratitude 
his harum-scarum party *' owe to the Democrats: our sincere thanks and 
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The pftMAge of this malformed measure 
•imply postpones the day ivhen wisdom will 
supplant theory. 

—Senator H. O. Hansbrouch, North Dakota. 



INGOMB TAX. (Continued.) 

congratulations for their oouragre " in adopting it This partioalar meas- 
ure does not go so far as he wishes, for the Populists want a graduated 
income tax ; but it establishes a principle which may be carried to any 
extreme. 

If the rich are to be plundered to the extent provided for by this meas- 
ure simply because they are in the minority, they can afterward be 
plundered to any further extent. They will hold their property at the 
mercy of the rapacious majority. If they can be singled out and robbed of 
2 per cent of their incomes, while the incomes of the rest of the people 
are left untaxed, they can be robbed of 50 per cent. *' Sooner or later," 
said the Populist Jerry Simpson, addressing the Democrats, "you will all 
have to stand up here and advocate the principles that we advocate now;" 
and he spoke truly. If the Democrats start on that road, they must go to 
the end. 

As Mr. Franklin Bartlett, the Democratic Representative f^om the 
Seventh New York district, said in opposing the iniquitous measure, " the 
bill was really framed upon the income-tax plank of the late Socialist 
Convention that met in New York." •* If you can bind us for the income 
tax," proceeded Mr. Bartlett, "you can bind us for any fraud or forgery 
that some one may set up as true Democratic doctrine." If the Democratic 
party is iwrverted to the support of any form of plunder, it adopts plun- 
dering as a principle which may be carried to any length. It becomes 
a public enemy whose overthrow will be required by justice, constitu- 
tional law, and the inseparable interests of both poor and rich. 

All honor to the consistent Democratic members of Congress from New 
York who are standing up in resistance to the foul communistic current 
which threatens to sweep away the Democratic party.— ^etir YorktSfun, 
Feb, 1, 1894. 

INCOBIE TAX AND POPULISTS. 

" When this House was seeking to secure a quorum to bring this ques- 
tion up for consideration, we, ten of us who are here as Populists, doubted, 
regretftilly but sorrowfully doubted, the disposition and purpose of 169 
Democrats in this House to bring in this measure. We feel now that we 
owe to them our sincerest congratulations for the courage which they 
have displayed. 

" It is true that the proposition to levy a tax upon incomes is a Popu- 
list proposition. No national platform, except that of the People's party, 
endorses it. 

"Every Populist paper, wherever published, advocates this most 
righteous tax. Their columns are filled with pointed and able editorials 
in its support drawn from the practical condition of the people. 

" All Populists fSftvor it, and in the contest now being waged and to be 
continued until this or some similar law is enacted, the most valiant and 
enthusiastic of its supporters are found among the active and leading 
members of the People's party." 
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iVow, to say that protection does not in- 
creatie wagr^s is to say that busy factories do not 
Increase wages ; that lighted furnaces do not 
Increase wages ; that open mines do not in- 
crease wages ; that manufacturing cities do not 
increase wages; that having the market dose 
to the farm and the farm close to the work- 
shop does not increase wages. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Mass. 



INCOME TAX. (Continued.) 

There you have the income tax wrapped in the original communistic 
colors. They are unchangeable. No matter how frantically the Cleve- 
landites attempt to cover tbom with the flag of tlie Democratic party, de- 
ception as to the communistic source and nature of the income tax is im- 
possible. 

The Democracy never witnessed a more offensive spectacle than~th~at 
of some of its own representatives shamelessly pleading for its surrender 
to its socialistic enemies, and for the adoption, in its own honored name, 
of their central principle of class legislation. — New York Sun, April 
SO, 1894- 
INCOKE TAX, DKNOUNCED BY DEMOCRATS. 

When it was necessary to save the life of this Nation, when the knife 
of treason was at the throat of this Government of ours, we found it nec- 
essary to resort to measures which were called war measures ; and among 
others we had the income tax. 

The Democratic party then denounced it, and so long as we continued 
it upon the statute books the Democratic party in Congress and out con- 
tinued to oppose it and denounce it, in the following language : *' The 
most odious and universally condemned mode of taxation resorted to 
by any Nation." 

"As a bill to tax incomes over $4,000 it is a fraud. ♦ * ♦ A law that 
can shoot in as many directions as this one and hit something every time 
is too dangerous to let loose in hard times on a suffering country. ♦ * ♦ 
If a page here owns one share of Western Union Telegraph stock which 
pays him $5 a year he must lose 2 per cent, on that $5. If I own a million 
dollars of Government bonds I do not have to lose one cent. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
bill should be entitled, "An act to encourage idle capital," # ♦ ♦ if a 
widow receives an insurance of $10,000 on her dead husband's policy, and 
invests it in some corporate stock from which she receives $600 a year, 
she must lose 2 per cent, of that by this bill. A rich man's widow puts 
$100,000 into Brooklyn city 4's and doesn't pay a cent. ♦ ♦ * This 
proposition cuts the throat of the National Democracy as a vital force 
against centralization and the invasion of private rights. It is the stab 
of the assassin at the heart of that great Democracy of the North. * ♦ * 
It slaps the face of public opinion, insults every Democratic tradition, 
disresi>ect8 the sacred sentiment of personal liberty, and commits the 
party to one of the most vicious of political tendencies— the division of 
the community into classes." 

—Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix, New York. 

" The provisions of this bill are dangerous in the extreme. ♦ * ♦ 
The bill seriously affects the rights and interests * ♦ * of Building 
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Tnunplngf the ttreetg, out of emplosrment, 
recelTingr alms, lower ad Taloremt -will not heal 
the wounded pride of the brave men who never 
before were dependent on public charity. 

•*-Hon« Julius C« Burrows» Michigan. 



nfOOMBTAX. (Continued.) 

and Loan Associations * * ♦ incorporated ander State laws * * « 
Neither the Republican nor Democratic platform proposed any such 
method of raising revenues. * * * Its approval was limited U> the 
platform of tlie newly formed Populist party. ♦ ♦ * 

"I protest against the Democratic party being made a tail to the Popu- 
list kite. ♦ ♦ ♦ The authors of this bill in the House deliberately set 
themselves at work to make extreme reductions, unnecessary changes, 
and violent alterations in existing tariff rates ♦ ♦ ♦ for the very pur- 
pose of creating a necessity for the imposition of a tax on incomes. ♦ » ♦ 
This bill proposes a suicidal policy Avhen it seeks by its extreme provis- 
ions to discard numerous reasonable tariff duties and thereby imperil 
many industries and create a deficiency in necessary revenues, simply 
for the purpose of affording an opiK>rtunity or excuse for the substitution 
of an income tax. * • • The substitution of internal or direct taxes 
for oiutom-house taxation, means the reduction of the wages of Ameri- 
can workmen to the European standard. It means the degradation of 
American labor, it means the deprivation to our workmen of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life to which they have been accustomed. * • • 
I have no patience with the demagogic clamor which is constantly de- 
manding that the rich shall pay all the taxes. * * * I am opposed to 
any income tax which wholly or in part proposes to supersede this wise 
and useftil [tariff] method of taxation." 

-Senator David B. Hill, New York. 

INCOHE TAX. BT WHOM paid. 

The income tax of twenty-five years ago was paid by 250,000 persons. 
The income tax with a limit of untaxed income of $4,000 would not to-day 
be paid by over 200,000 persons at the outside, and this is a large and lav- 
ish estimate. 

IOWA. 

Area, 65,045 square miles. 

Constitution formed, November 1, 184^— Act for admission, with certain 
specified boundaries passed Congress March 3, 1845— rejected by the peo- 
ple of the proposed State— memorials presented to Congress regarding 
boundaries, February 17, 1846— first State Constitution formed. May 18, 
1846— Acts, of Congress to define boundaries and to repeal parts of Act of 
March 3, 1846, relating thereto, approved August 4, 1846— by Act of Con- 
gress, admitted as a State, December 28, 1846. 

Legislature composed of 60 Senators and 100 Representatives. Meets 
biennially, (Jan. 8, 1894.) 

Elections annual, Tuesday after second Monday in Oct.» 1896. 

SxsTATOB Wm. B. AiiiiisoN (bep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Sbztatob Jjjl JF. Wnaoir (bbp.) term expires Mar. 8, 189& 
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Dcmocratii by theoretical upecalatlons about 
pe;- centii :ind ad valorems make belieTO that the 
poor haw to licar the burden of tariff taxation. In 
truth and praotfcal fact it Is not so. 

—Hon. 2U[. N. Johnson, North Dakota. 



IOWA. (Oontlnaed.) 
C0NGlt£:SS10NAL. DISTRICTS. 

Ist Population, 153,712. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,787; Rep., 18,416. 

2d. Population, 172,990. Vote 1892 : Bern., 23,129 ; Rep., 15,357. 

3d. Population, 184,437. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,58o ; Rep., 22,043. 

4th. Population, 169,344. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,090; Rep., 19,680. 

5th. Population, 168,175. Vote 1892 : Dem,, 18,935: Rep., 20,133. 

6th. Population* 155,354. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,572; Rep., 17,747. 

7tb. Population, 161,320. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,883; Rep., 19,963. 

8th. Population, 173,484. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,908; Rep., 20,219. 

9th. Population, 180,764. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,809; Rep., 20,287. 

10th. Population, 188,346. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,458; Rep., 23,482. 

nth. Population, 203,470. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,707; Rep., 21,984. 

IRISHMEN. HOW CAN they support free trade. 

What I say here to-day may be as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals ; but as an humble member of this illustrious body I am prompted 
by a stout sense of duty to submit this solemn question to the American 
people for their solemn answer. Is the speakership of the American 
House of Representatives, chairmanship of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, membership of the House of Representatives, and the Cobden 
Club, that, in the Language of the Ixjndon Times^ can never rest while 
the United States are unsubdued, consistent and coTnpatible positions. 
[Applause on Republican side.] 

I am anxious to know if the adopted citizens of Irish birth and theu 
descendants will continue to perpetuate the political power of a party, 
the leading members of which adorn the roll of an organization that bodes 
death not only to American but to Irish industries. Cobden free trade 
means that parliamentary index>endence in Ireland is utterly valueless. 
It has scattered them like the Israelites over every portion of God's foot- 
stool, robed them in rags, and made them " howors of wood and drawers 
of water." Can they knowingly support at the ballot-box for the high 
office of President of the United States a leader of that party, when they 
are informed by the London cable dispatches of the 18th day of January 
last that the surplus funds of the Cobden Club are intended as re-enforce- 
ments for Cleveland in his efforts to hand over the control of American 
markets to British traders f— Irish Republican. 

IRON. 

the RESUIiT OP PROTECTION ON PIG IRON, AS SHOWN BY THE 
OPERATION OF A SINGI^ FURNACE. 

From a statement made by the Hon. J. E. Washington, of Tennessee, 
Democrat, in the House of Representatives, Fell. 9, 1894. After insisting 
on the correctness of the statement, which is appended, he is recorded as 
voting against the continuance of the McKinley Law and for the adoption 
of the WUson bill. 
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Wliaiever the future ludustrtal syBtem of this 
country may be, the past system is a splendid mon- 
ument to that series of successful statesmen who 
found the country bankrupt and distracted, and 
left It first on the list of nations. 

~Hon. Tho8.B. Beedy Maine. 



IRON. (Continued.) 

Before reading: the following parai^rapli of Mr. Washington, notice that 
he faUs to include in his statement the damage resulting from idleness, 
the loss on investment, the maintaining of the plant, watch force, pump- 
ing, etc., all of which adds to the sum stated by Mr. Washington. 

" The value of a ftimace to a community is a matter of mathematical 
demonstration. 

" The consequences of stopping a Aimace of 900 to 1,000 tons capacity 
per week would be somewhat as follows : The freight receipts inward and 
outward amount to not less than $15,000 to $20,000 per month, which is 
about equal to the average revenue to a railroad derived from a city of 
20,000 people. This gives one some idea of the enormous amount of busi- 
ness set in motion by a large furnace in operation. In addition to the 
direct loss to the railroad in the falling off of its business, the employes 
of the railroad and those dependant ui>on them would suffer correspond- 
ing hardships and losses. There would also be cut off in wages to furnace 
employes f 15,000 to |16,000 per month. The farmers in the vicinity who 
sell their farm products—fllour, bacon, com, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, 
chickens, fruits, and live stock— would lose a ready, profitable home 
market, a nd would soon be made to feel the hard times incidental to 
stopping the furnace. 

** The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the burden, as it 
requires from 300 to 350 tons of coal per day to produce coke for such a 
furnace. This would cut off about $10,000 monthly at the coal mines and 
result in preventing 150 to 200 miners from earning their daily bread. 

" Following in the track of depression and losses, our wholesale mer- 
chants at home would suffer a monthly loss of thousands of dollars of 
trade. 

*' To present these results with more practical force we will work out the 
problem of one furnace and apply to the entire iron interest of Tennessee 
and give the figures in gross covering a year : 

The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and indirect serv- 
ices, $20,000 per month $240, 000 

The loss to those dependent on railroad, $1,000 per month 12, 000 

Employes of fhmace, $15,000 to $16,000 per month 180, 000 

To farmers in vicinity, $8,000 per month 36, 000 

Coal miners, $10,000 per month 120, 000 

Wholesale merchants, say $6,000 per month 72, 000 

Doctor fees, monthly, $300 3, 600 

Total loss estimated to the people of Tennessee by stopping 
furnace for one year $i>i9, 600 
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IRON AND STEEL. 

The ainouut of iron and manufactures of Iron Im- 
ported into the United States in 189S, was ^,002,146, paying^ a total duly 
off88,6O6,06O, average ad valorem, 48.01 per cent. 

IRON AND STEEL IN GENERAL, 1890. 

Establishments 645 

Capital 1373, 478, 018 

Employ^ 152,635 

Wages. 984, 665, 606 

Materials 205, 777, 843 

Products 430, 964, 348 

Wages per capita, 9555.05. 

IRON AND STEEL, naua aud spikbs, iutt amb wsouoht, in* 

OLUDINO WIBS NAXJU3, 1890. 

Establishments 138 

Capital 924, 334, 549 

Employes. 17,116 

Wages 97, 816, 994 

Materials 22, 960, 787 

Produote 34, 227, 617 

Wages per capita, 9^56.76. 

IRON AND STEEL, PIPE, WROUGHT, 1890. 

Establishments 22 

Capital 922, 622, 867 

Employes 12,064 

Wages 95, 845, 462 

Materials 25, 988, 798 

Products 37, 966, 801 

Wages per capita, 9484.53. 

IRON AND STEEL, bbssemeb stj^icl. 

In 1865 the first Bessemer steel rail was made in this country. There 
was a duy of 45 per cent, on the foreign product at that time. This con- 
tinued until January 1, 1871, when the act of Congress which imposed a 
specific duly of 928 a ton went into efiect. Steel rails in 1867 were selling 
in our market for 9166 a ton in currency, or 9138 in gold. The price had 
fallen to 9106.75 in 1870, when the duty was imposed. Now, if the Presi- 
dent is correct in his theory, the imposition of the duty of 928 per ton 
would have had the effect of advancing the price from 9106.75 a ton to 
9134.75 a ton. 

But what has been the result? In 1867 our steel-rail mills produced 
2,278 tons. In 1887 they produced 2,101,904 tons. How about the price ? 
A ton, in 1867, was sold in our market at $166 ; a ton in March, 1888, sells 
for 931.50. What becomes of the President's theory that the duty en- 
hances the cost of the article and becomes a tax to the consumer? But 
in this connection we must not lose sight of the fact that millions of cap- 
ital have been invested in this Industry by reason of the encouragement 
extended by the act of 1870, and that thousands of laborers hay* been 
employed in this great industry. 
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The tame f oroe whieh has created ffreat na- 
tions has created oivilization, and great nstlonH 
are the denial of the let-alone theory* 

—Senator Henry Cabot Ijodce, HaMachniietts. 



IRONWORK, ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL, 1890* 

Establishments. 724 

Capital ^, 968, 172 

Employ^ 18,672 

Wages fU, 951, 457 

Material 18, 620. 510 

Products 87, 745; 294 

Wages i>er capita 90^«O7. 

ITALY. 

In Italy the standard is gold and silver; the monetary miit'l»tii9 
Lira ; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3: the coins are gold : 6, 10, 
20, 50 and 100 lire ; silver : 5 lire. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold 
to 15i of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.38 of limited silver. 
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I hmTe leen the straw ihed of free-trade times 
(!▼• plkce to the splendidly-constructed bams that 
are an ornament to the farms all throosh Illinois. 
—Hon. A. J. Hopkins, Illinois. 
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JAPAN. 

In f apan gold la the nominal and silver the practical standards ; 
the monetary unit is the yen ; the value in United States coin is, gold 
fO.99.7, silver $0.66.1 ; the coins are gold : 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 yen ; silver: 
yen. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 ot' gold to 16.18 of silver. 

JEWELRY, 1890. 

Establishments 783 

Capital $22, 246, 508 

Employes 16,761 

Wages. $10, 270, 393 

Materials IG, 110, 219 

Products 34, 761, 458 

Wages per capita $651.63. 

Gk>ods were imiwrted to the value of $15,776,009 on which duty was col- 
lected $1,646,476. The duty under the McKinley law was 21 per cent., 
while the new law increased it to 23.55 per cent. 

JUTE, ITS KNORIUEOUS TALUIC. 

* * Under circumstances which seemingly 
assure the prosperity of the new culture, is it wise for Congress to make 
the proposed change? The abolition of duties on rival imports would 
benefit only a comparatively small number of people, but the successful 
growth of jute and ramie in the South would add large and richly pro- 
ductive resources to the wealth of the Nation. In their crude and manu- 
factured forms jute and ramie are yielding India and China an annual 
revenue of not less than $150,000,000 ; but Texas alone can raise more jute 
and ramie than India or China have ever yet produced. Under the 
patronage of wise laws, with the greater productiveness of intelligent 
agriculture, and with the economies of efficient machinery, the South 
ought at an early day to derive from the tillage of these staples as large 
an income as India and China now do." 

These statements, coming from as careful an investigator and conser- 
vative thinker as Professor Waterhouse, convince us that the cultivation 
and manufacture of jute and ramie would increase the price of land 
throughout the Gulf States, and bring to the people thereof more than one 
hundred millions of dollars annually. 
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The ffreat tamsto are irnarded by the proTlslons 

of this law, hut there is nothing to show tliat the 

fanner, the workin^rman or the manufacturer 

have been heard or regrarded in its schedules. 

—Senator Henry Cabot liOdge, Massachusetts. 
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KANSAS. 

Area, 70»891 square miles. 

Convention met at Topeka to consider formation of State Gk>yemment, 
September 19, 1865— Convention adjourned and met at the same place, 
October 23, 1865— Constitution formed by Topeka Convention, November 
12, 1855— Topeka Constitution adopted by the people, December 15, 1855— 
Convention met at Lecompton, September 5, 1857— Lecompton Conven- 
tion adjourned and met at same place, October, 1857— Constitution formed 
by Lecompton Convention, November 7, 1857— bill passed Congress to 
admit, conditionally, under the Lecompton Constitution, May 4, 1858— 
A-ct for admission rejected by the people, January 4, 1859— Convention 
met at Wyandotte, July 5, 1859— Constitution formed by Wyandotte Con- 
vention, July 29, 1869— by Act of Congress admitted as a State, under the 
Vyandotte Constitution, January 29, 1861. 

Legislature composed of 40 Senators, 125 Representatives. 

Meets biennially, Jan. 8, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., UW. 

Sbnatob Wm. a. Pbffbb (top.) term expired Mar. 3, 1897. 

Sbnatob John Mabtin (Dbm.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

'X>NOKESSIONA]:i DISTRICTS. 

At large. Vote, 1892 : Fusion, 163,634; Rep., 166,761. 
1st. Population, 167,314. Vote, 1892 : Pop., 15,782 ; Rep., 19,401. 
2d. Population, 209,148. Vote, 1892: Fusion, 22,817; Rep., 22,900. 
8d. Population, 201,584. Vote, 1892 : Fusion, 23,098 ; Rep., 21,594. 
4th. Population, 214,544. Vote, 1892 : Fusion, 22,603 ; Rep., 25,307. 
6th. Population, 177,151. Vote, 1892 : Fusion, 20,162 ; Rep., 18,842. 
6th. Population, 179,147. Vote, 1892: Fusion, 19,398; Rep., 17,887. 
7th. Population, 178,208. Vote, 1892: F. A., 83,822; Rep., 32,059. 

KENTUCKY. 

Area, 37,680 square miles. 

Application made to Congress for admission as a State Dec. 9, 1790. 
Act of Congress approved Feb. 4, 1791. Admitted as a State June 1, 1792. 

Legislature composed of 38 Senators, 100 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 1, 1894. 

State election, biennially, first Monday in Aug., 1895. 

Senatob Joseph C. S. Blaokbukn, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Senatob WiiiiiiAM Lindsay, (dem.) term expires Mar. 8, 1895. 
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*<Ftm trade and Stale rt^hts,*' was the 
of dlsvnloB, the excose for seeeMtoBy aad *»t1 ^ 
crashed oat by Jaokeon In 1SS9» It avraiiK aaewm- 
to dlsiracef ol life in I860, to be driTen to the wan 
at ontold coat of blood and treasore. 

—Senator S. K. OoIloaAr HUnois. 



KEBfTUCKT. (Continued.) 
CONGRESSIONAI^ DISTRICTS. 

Ist. Population, 170,500. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,296 ; Rep., 8,488. 

2d. Population, 178,806. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,068; Bep.« 9^781. 

3d. Population, 176,471. Vote 1892: Dem., ; Rep., w 

4th. Population, 192,056. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,048; Bep., 11,488. 

5th. Population, 188,598. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,445; Rep., 18,767. 

dih. Population, 160,049. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,564; Rep., 10,729. 

7th. Population, 141,461. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,688; Rep., 9,488. 

8th. Population, 142,671. Vote 1802: Dem., 14,092; Rep., ^ 

9th. Population, 176,212. Vote 1893: Dem., 18,296; Rep., 16,889. 

10th. Population, 149,068. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,616; Rep., 11,748. 

Uth. Population, 187,481. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,488; Rep., 17,08r. 
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Thenewteriff tobAdln ooiuitniefeloB, bAdim 
VurpoM, and bad, in Its assanlts upon the onward 
maron of the industrial enernr andj prosperity of 
this mlsht7 Republic. 

—Senator Jacob Gallinser, New Ebunpshire. 



LABOR. 

LABOR BILLS, who passbd themt 

Mr. MoMUlin, a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, has 
been pleased to claim that because a Democratic House not long ago 
passed two measures in the interest of labor (one of them known as the 
contract bill), which were signed by the President of the United States, 
. therefore his party alone is entitled to be considered to be the Mend of 
the laboring men of this country. If there be no other basis for this claim, 
we feel that the title of his party to that distinguished honor is unassail- 
able. If there be any other foundation for this claim except the shallow 
pretense that a low tariff makes high wages, we would like to know it. 
Bvery Republican in the House Yoted for both those measures, and they 
never could have gone to the hand of a Democratic President for signature 
except through the intervention of a Republican Senate. It wiU be a very 
diflloult matter for the Democrats to convince the people that the legisla- 
tive department of this Qovemment consists solely of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

There was another labor bill passed in a Demooratio House. It was 
known as the ** arbitration or O'Neill bill;" and the Democrats are en- 
titled to a monopoly of all the glory of the achievement. When that 
measure came up for debate upon its merits a distinguished Democratic 
member of the Labor Committee rose in his place and denounced it as a 
piece of unblushing demagogery, and characterised its author as " a good 
constitutional lawyer among baseball players and a good baseball player 
among constitutional lawyers." 

LABOR LAWS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

WHO JENAOTED THKK f — THB OONSTlTUTION^TUiUTlSBNTH AMSND- 
UENT. — SLATEBT, BTC, PROHIBITED. 

This great revolution by which labor was exalted and the country freed 
from the curse of slavery, was accomplished by the Republican party 
against the fiercest opposition possible by the combined forces of the 
Democrats and their allies. 

THE COOLT TRADE PROHlBIlbD. 

This law was passed February 19, 1862 ; amended February 9, 1869 ; and 
fhrther amended March 8, 1876. President Grant, in his message of De- 
cember 7, 1874, laid before Congress a reoonmiendation for the enforce- 
ment of the law. The legislation on tfaiese several acts was accomplished 
by the Republicans in 1862, in the Thirty-seventh Congress, and in 1866^ 
in the Fortieth Congress. 



Wlion the Canadian farmers and millers 
have thus secured free access to our markets 
for all they can produce, our oim farmers and 
millers must look for a niarket for those of their 
products that have been displaced by Canadian 
products. 

—Senator H. C. Hansbrouch, North Dakota* 



PEONAGE ABOUSHED. 

This act was passed in the Thirty-ninth Congress, when both Hooses 
were Ropviblican by a large majority, March 2, 1867. 

INSPECTION OF STEAM VESSELS. 

Passed during the Fortieth Congress when the Bepublioans were fin 
power in both Houses. 

SEAMEN, PROTECTION OF. 

Passed daring the 42nd Congress when both 
Houses were under the control of the Republicans. It was amended dur- 
ing the 43rd Congress when the Republicans were in control of both Houses. 

INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE or fob£ionx:rs, abrogated. 

Passed during the 43d Congress when both Houses were under the 
control of the Repulicans. 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR. 

Contract Labor Law passed the. House 
March 9, 1886. All the votes against the bill were Democratic. 

INCORPORATION of national tradfs unions. 

Passed the Senate June 9, 1886, without division. Passed the House 
June 11, 1886, without division. 

PAYMENT OF PER DIEM EMPIiOYES FOR HOUDAYS. 

Passed without division in the 49th Congress, 2nd Session. 
LABOR OF UNITED STATES CONVICTS, contract system 

PROHIBITED. 

Passed the House March 9, 1886. Passed the Senate 
Feb. 28, 1887. All the votes against the bill were Democratic. 

BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. 

Passed the House on April 3, 1886, with 
thirty votes against th^bill, all being Democratic. 

HOURS OF LABOR, better carriers. 

Law limiting letter-carriers 
to eight hours a day. Passed in the Senate without division. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Passed the House April 19, 1888. Passed 
the Senate May 23, 1888. All votes cast against the bill were Democratic. 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR. 

Fifty-first Congress. Passed the House 
without division, Aug. 80, 1890. Passed the Senate with verbal amend- 
ments Sept. 27, 1890. 



When the CtoTemment, in the first year of its 
life, by the patriotic hands of Washinirton, Madi- 
son, and the other representatives of the people, 
declared and enacted a law establishing a system 
of protective duties, it did no more than was its 
boonden duty to do. 

—Senator S. M, Ctdlom, Illinois. 



LABOR, i^ss TO. 

Bradstreet, in a recent publication after a careftil enu- 
meration of the unemployed throughout the country, states that there are 
"in New England 66,200 unemployed and 154,000 dependent; New York 
and New Jersey, 223,250 unemployed and 503,750 dependent; Penn- 
Bylvania, 151,600 unemployed and 449,200 dependent ; Central Western 
States, 227,340 unemployed and 443,310 dependent ; Northwestern States, 
64,900 unemployed and 176,800 dependent; Pacific Coast, 25,800 unem- 
ployed and 47,300 dependent; Southern States, 43,065 unemployed and 
122,650 dependent; making a frightful aggregate of 801,885 people unem- 
ployed and 1,956,710 dependent." 

LABOR, THB ULBOBBB AND HIS HIBB. 

The following figures, compiled by a Democratic free trader, the Hon- 
orable Caroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, are 
taken from his article in the Forum of October, 1893, entitled " Cheaper 
Living and the Rise of Wages." It is thought that they speak for them- 
selves and for protection, and against free trade. 

" The pay of laborers is quite indicative of general conditions. In 1840 
a laborer ia a large brewery in the city of New York received 62.5 cents 
a day; in 1860, 84 cents a day ; in 1866, $1.30 a day ; in 1891, from $1.90 to 
%2 a day. Compositors who worked by the day received, in 1840, $1.50 ; 
in 1860, |2 ; in 1866, from $2.50 to $3, and the same in 1891. These quota- 
tions are for a well-known establishment in the State of Connecticut. 
A building firm in Connecticut paid journeymen carpenters, in 1840, from 
$1.25 to $1.62 a day; in 1860, from 1.25 to $1.75 a day; in 1891, from $3 to $3.25 
a day. A firm of builders in New York paid, in 1840, $1.50 a day ; in 
1860, $2 ; in 1866, $8.60 ; in 1891, $3.50. Painters received the same. Similar 
quotations could be made for carpenters and painters in dififerent parts of 
the Eastern States. The rates of wages paid to wheelwrights were in 1840, 
$1.25 ; in 1860, 1.25 ; in 1866, $2 ; in 1891, ^.50. Cotton weavers (women) in 
Massachusetts earned, in 1840, on the average, about 62 cents a day ; in 
1860, 64.6 cents ; inl866, from 86 to 90 cents ; in 1891, $1.05. Women frame 
spinners were paid about the same, earning a little more in the latei 
years. Wool spinners, both Jack and mule, earned less than $1.00 a day 
in 1840, while in 1860 they earned $1.05 a day ; in 1866, from $1.80 to $1.90 a 
day ; in 1891, from $1.88 to $1.76 a day. 

"The average earnings of puddlers have been subject to great varia- 
tions. An average must be used here because puddlers are paid largely 
by the ton. In 1840, at JStna, Pennsylvania, puddlers earned $3.69 a day ; 
in 1860, $2.67 a day; in 1866, from $5.37 to $6.04 a day; in 1891, $3.67. In an- 
other iron works at Duncannon, Pennsylvania, the rates were $2.30, $2.01, 
$4.83, and $2.91 for the years named. The rates of wages a day, succes- 
sively for the years named, for blasters and drillers in the New Jersey 
ore district, were 76 centsj $1, $1.65, and $1.50 ; and for unskilled laborers in 
mining ore at Cornwall, Pennsylvania, 50 cents, 75 cents, ^1.45, and $1.55." 
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Cmder tlie0« higher datles American labor 

employed In the«e mills has earned more moner 

and had more constant occupation than It had 

before the higher dntlet went into operation. 

—Senator Matthew S> Onay* PennsylTanla* 



LABORING HENy i>o tou own a housb r 

Go to LeedB, England, and eee the condition of the working people 
there, and then tell us if you want the laboring men of the TJnited States 
^reduced to their level. A few years ago the inspector of police in Leeds was 
asked if he knew a single instance in tliat great industrial city of 320,000 
Bonlfl where a workinguian — a skilled artisan, mechanic, engineer, car- 
^penter, or mason— owned the house in which he lived and the ground on 
which it stood, and the reply was : " If I was on my oath in court I should 
be obliged to answer no." 

Now go to any New England town or city and see the homes of the me- 
chanics and laboring men, homes of thrift and comfort and neatness, and 
then insist, if you will, that the laboring men in Europe are as well paid 
and as prosperous as they are in this country ; but you must not expect 
to deceive intelligent workingmen by such false and misleading utau^- 
ments. 

LEATHER, TANNED AND CURRIED, 1890. 

Establishments. 1,696 

Capital 181, 261, 696 

Employes. 34,348 

Wages |17, 825, 605 

Materials... 100, 114, 806 

Products 138, 282, 004 

Wages per capita |518.97 

Imported during 1893, $15,303,243, on which duty was collected 15,228,264; 
average rate of duty ad valorem 34.16 per cent Kate of duty under the 
new law 17 per cent 

Legal Tender Money of the \J. 5. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, ooij> coins. 

The gold coins of the United States shall be a legal tender in all pay- 
ments at their nominal value, when not below the standard weight and 
limit of tolerance provided by law for the single piece, and, when reduced 
in weight below such standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at a 
valuation in proportion to their actual weight—B. S. Sea 3585 ; Stat vol. 
17,p-426. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONEY, silver coin. 

Act Feb. 28, 1878.— Silver dollars of the weight of 412i grains Troy, of 
standard silver ♦ * ♦ which coins together with all silver dollars 
heretofore coined by the United States, of like weight iind fineness, shall 
be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public 
mnd private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contraot 
i-B. S. Sees. 9009, 3473, 3474, 3513, 3586; Stat voL 20, p. 25. 
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The first necessary charaoteristioof any na- 
tion Is, that It must possess the power to main- 
tain and protect itself as against the world. And 
the first law of any BepubUcan nation is, that it 
n&nst liaTe the power to protect its people in their 



rights to life, liberty* and the pursuit oihapplness. 
—Senator S. M. Cullom, Illinois. 



LEGAL-TENDER MONET, subsidiary sii^vbr coin. 

That the present silver coins of the United States of smaller denomina- 
tions than one dollar shall hereafter be a legal tender in all sums not 
exceeding ten dollars in ftiU payment of all dues, public and private.— 
Stat. vol. 21, p. 8. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, minor coins, coppbr and nickri^ 

The minor coins of the United States shall be a legal tender, at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any 
one payment.— B. S. Sec. 3687; Stat. vol. 17, p. 427. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, treasury notrs. 

Act Mabch 8, 1863.— Treasury notes issued under the authority of the 
acts of March 3, 1863, chapter 73, and June 30, 1864, chapter 172, shall be 
legal tender to the same extent as United States notes for their face 
value, excluding interest: Provided, That treasury notes issued under 
the act last named shall not be a legal tender in payment or redemption 
of any notes issued by any bank, banking association or banker, calcu- 
lated and intended to circulate as money.— B. S. Sec. 3590 ; Stat. vol. 12, 
p. 710 ; Stat vol. 13, p. 1218. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, united statrs notes. 

United States notes shall be lawfUl money, and a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, within the United States, except 
for duties on imi>orts and interest on the public debt— B. S. Sec. 8588 ; 
iStat vol. 12, p. 711.* 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, demand treasury notes. 

Demand treasury notes authorized by the act of July 17, 1861, chapter 
5, and the act of February 12, 1862, chapter 20, shall be lawful money and 
a legal tender, in like manner as United States notes.— B. S. Sec. 8589 ; 
Stat vol. 12, p. 370. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, gold certificates. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to receive 
deposits of gold coin with the treasuriBr or assistant treasurers of the 
United States, in sums not less than twenty dollars, and to issue certifi- 
cates therefor in denominations of not less than twenty dollars each, 
corresponding with the denominations of United States notes. The coin 
deposited for or representing the certificates of deposit shall be retained 
in the treasury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certi ficates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues, and when so 
received may b« reissued.— Act of July 12, 1892 ; Stat 22, p. 162. 
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Wb»t U the Ut>orer*s Mtate ? It Is the skUl 
he has ftcqitired in an mrtf trade or mystenr. 

-W. D. KeUy. 



LEGAL-TENDER MONET, trbasuky notes. 

Act of July 14, 1890.— That the treasury notes issued in aocordano* 
with the proyisions of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, 
at the Treasury of the United States, or at the office of any assistant 
treasurer of the United States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; 
but no greater or less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any 
time than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars 
coined therefrom, then held in the treasury, purchased by such notos ; 
and such treasury notes shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues, 
and when so received may be reissued ; and such notes, when held by 
any national banking association, may be counted as a part of its lawftQ 
reserve. That upon demand of theholderof anyof the treasury notes 
herein provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at 
his discretion.— Stat. vol. 26, p. 289. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, nationai. bank notbs. 

That after any such association shall have caused its promise to pay 
such notes on demand to be signed by the president or vice-president 
and cashier thereof, in such manner as to make them obligatory promis- 
sory notes, payable on demand, at its place of business, such association 
is hereby authorized to issue and circulate the same as money ; and the 
same shall be received at par in all parts of the United States in pay- 
ment of taxes, excises, public lands, and all other dues to the United 
States, except for duties on imports ; and also for all salaries and other 
debts and demands owing by the United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions, and associations within the United States, except interest on the 
public debt, and in redemption of the national currency.— B. S. Sees. 
8473,3475, and 6182. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONET, WHAT IS IT? 

LiNDERMAN, H. R. 

There is not a line nor word in the Constitution which in terms gives 
Congress the right or power to make anything but coined money a legal 
tender in payment of debts. There is no provision in that instrument 
under which the right is even implied, unless it be from the power "to 
raise and support armies." 

Under this war power, the right to issue legal tender paper money has 
been asserted and once exercised by the Government. The right so exerci- 
sed, has been sustained by the Supreme Court under the plea of necessity, 
of which necessity Congress is the judge. And the (Government will exer- 
cise the power whenever the taxing and borrowing power are found in- 
sufficient to yield the means of suppressing an extensive rebellion, or 
repelling a formidable invasion. 
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Xhm Repabllcan policy Is »a<f alM-ay* I: \'\ 
been to dlffnlf y and benetlt American JuUor, a!ut 
that can best be done by i^eneronA protor' *'-\ri I '>-;:< • 
lation. -Senator S. JVI. Calloiu. IlliM.' s. 



LEGAIf-TBNDER MON£Y. (Continned.) 

Under the IK) wer granted to borrow money, Congress nuiy authorize 
the issne of credit or demand notes, or other evidence of (io])t, and make 
the same receivable by the United States Treasury, and tlioroby aid in 
giving such notes currency as money, but it has no power to compel 
their acceptance in payment of private debts, except in the emergency of 
" necessity." This mode of borrowing money has been exercised at diff- 
erent times in our history. 

Clothing with legal tender power any money but coin is one of tlie most 
responsible acts of Government. As a matter of equity to the ]>ooplo, 
the legal tender attribute in respect to all issues outstanding should con- 
tinue until such money be either fUnded or made redeemable in the 
standard metalic money. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONEY, repubmcan position defined. 

BUYING AND SEIXINO ABE VOI^UNTARY. 

CURBY, W. W. 

Doctor liinderman's statements here are apt to bo misleading:— In 
making any given coin or paper ** a legal tender" the Government does 
not mean that the farmer must accept it for his produce or the merchant 
for his goods. Buying and selling are voluntary, and the parties them- 
selves agree as to what shall be given and taken. No one is compelled 
to take coin any more than paper for his pr operty if he does not so choose. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONEY, debt-paying qualities of. 

All that it means is that if one person owes another a debt on any ac- 
count, and the Government is called on to collect it by law, it will collect 
it in any legal tender money which the creditor may offer. So, when a 
debt is due and the debtor tenders payment in legal- tender money, if 
the creditor refuse it, he cannot by law collect it in anything else, or col- 
lect any further interest or damages. 

LEGAL-TENDER MONEY, implied powers op congress, con- 
cerning. 

The Constitution does not "in terms" confer on Congress the power to 
make anything a legal tender, either coin or paper; but it does **in terms" 
deprive the States of the power to "make any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in the payment of debts." This necessarily implies that 
the power to make paper money a tender for debts is inherent in Govern- 
ment, and as it is expressly withheld from the States, it must remain in 
the General Government, — or else it has been anniliilated, which is ab- 
surd. 

But the power to declare what money shall be a legal tender in the 
payment of debts is inherent in the i>ower to enforce the payment of 
debts. It is inevitable, if the Government has the power to collect debts, 
it most have the power to say when the debt is to be paid, and in what it 
shall be paid. The power to make greenbacks a legal tender, therefore, 
does not rest exclusively on the "war-power" of the Government, but 
also on its inherent power to collect debts, and its implied retention of 
a power withheld from the States. 
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UQUORS, DISTILLED, 1890. (See also, Internal Revenae.) 

EBtablishmentB. 440 

Capitol $31, 006, 176 

Smplo74s^^.....^^ 6,313 

Wftges.....^.....^- 12, 814, 888 

MatariahL^ .^ 14, 909, 178 

Produota- 104, 197, 809 

WftgM per oapito IG26.88. 

LIQUORS, MALT, 1890. (See also, Internal Revenue.) 

BBtabliflhmento 1,248 

CapitoL. :..... t232,:471, 290 

Bmployte ^.....••....^...... 34,800 

▼▼^^{^^■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••a v^bO, tSoSa, 044 

Matartols. ^. ^.....•. 64, 003, 347 

Pxoduoto ^ -........•••.....^ 182, 731, 622 

WmgM per o apito I816JS9 

LIVE STOCK, xmero ov dsmoobatio uboisultiok ok 

BUSINKSS. 

The present law la in the Interest of the stock raiser of Canada, Central 
Amerioa, Mexioo and other foreign countries and against that of the 
American stock raiser. Under the McKinley act there was a spedftc 
duty of {90 per head on horses valued at less than |150, and 30 per cent. 
kd valorem on all valued at |150 or over. The pending measure fixes the 
(duty on all horses imported at the low rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
{(The rate on cattle was $10 per head, under the old law. ) Now, what must 
the inevitoble eflfect of this change on the American horse raiser? 
: the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, we lmi>orted into this country, 
I horses valued at less than |160 each, and 382 valued at $150 and over, 
L all 12,630 head of the total value of $1,164,483.60, and on which we col- 
jLeoted a duty to the amount of |367,440. Under the new torifT the revenae 
jwould be $232,886, a loss of $134,654 which will remain principally in the 
tKMketo of Canadian and Mexican stock raisers. 

THB JJLW ONLY IN XFFBOT ITOUB DATB WHXS THIS FOIXOWING IS 
BBPOBTIED : 

TEXAS CATTLEMEN COMPLAIN. 
Thmt Sat That Thb Nhw Tabiff WiiiL Injure Thbib Intbbbsts. 

Sak Antonio, Tex., August 30, 1894. 

It Is claimed by the cattlemen of Southwest Texas that the new tariff 

;will result In serious ii^ury to their interests in this section. The du ty is 

iuoed from $10 per head to 20 i)er cent, ad valorem, and now that grass 

I Kood on this side it is expected that at least 100,000 cattle will be brought 

Qto Texas from Mexico within the next sixty days, and, after being t&i- 

•ned, marketed In this country, thus forcing down the prices. Thou- 

jpands of head of cows and stock cattle will also be brought into Texas 

irom Mexico. There will also be large exi>ortotlons of cheap horses from 

3lC«xloo into this country.— jiMoetoted JVeM IHtpctteh. 



I cannot let the omiortanlty so bywltbont 
0»yinsr that in this BepuSlic we can not afford, if 
we mean that this republic shall endnre, to adopt a 
poller which willresnltin panperiKins and de- 
nradins the sreat laborinsr population oFour ooun- 
V7« —Senator S« M. Cnllom, Illinois. 



2Qd. Population, 152,025. 
8rd. Population, 214,785. 
4th. Population, 193,760. 
6th. Population, 194,802. 
eHh. Population, 206,802. 



lOmSIANA. 

Area, 41,346 square miles. 
, EnablinfiT aot approred Feb. 20, 1811. First State Constitution formed 
Jul. 22, 1812. By act of Congress, approved April 8, 1812, admitted as a 
^tate April SO, 1812. 

Legislature composed of 36 Senators, 120 Aepresentatives. Meets bien- 
nially. 
State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in April. 
Sktator Newton C. BiiANOHABD, (dhm.) term expires Mar. 8, 1897. 

Sbnatob DoNEiiSON Cafpery (dem.) term expires . 

CM>NGBESSIONA^ DISTBICTS. 
1st Population, 154,913. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,878; Rep., 4,789. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 12,288; Rep., 6,102. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 14,033; Rep., 3,123. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 16,442; Rep., 5,167. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 19,571; Rep., 4,301. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 12,258; Rep., 2,043. 

LUHBBRy FROM oiofsus bepobt of isao. 

Number of establishments eng^aged in manu- 
facturing lumber, and other mill products, 

from logs, bolts, etc mm m* .^ 21, Oil 

Capital invested «m» -m ^ 9^96, 339, 968 

Planing mills, etc «• •«• - 3, 670 

Capital invested - .........* ^120,271,440 

Cost of material used .^ ^^ 336, 482, 452 

Value of product .^ 588, 349, 127 

Number of employes in both lKnmches....MMi» 373, 085 

Total wages paid $136, 754, 513 

Average wages per capita, $366.00. 

TThe reports of Treasury experts in connection with the tariff schedules 
show that the value of all imported wood and manufactures of wood, 
fwhioh may be classified as lumber, for the year 1893, amounted to $2,247,- 
205; U];x>n which the amount of duty collected was $714,518. 

Th« average ad valorem duty under the McKinley law was 31.79 per 
cent, while the present law fixes the average rate at 23.62 per cent., the 
'per cent of reduction being 25.70. 

From the foregoing statements, which are all taken from official reports, 
it will be easy to ascertain what the result of the future may be as to tiie 
lumber industry. A reduction of 25 per cent in the duties charged will 
•nabl« Canada to compete in all of the branches of the lumber business, 
and especially in the larger class of rough lumber. If Canada and other 
countries oould send us two and one-fourth millions of dollars worth un- 
der the tariff tax of 81 "per cent, we can reasonably suppose that they can 
double or treble that amount under the great reduction made. The im- 
portant thought for consideration in this matter la—what is to become of 
the 878,086 people employed in the lumber industry 7 
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No tkellever in the pi-incipin of proteotion 
rotilfMofslcall}' join In the rebellion of 1861. be- 
r:tiiH«* that trouble was fonnded almost wholly 
iip4in opposition to protection. If any pcrHon hold- 
ini; dcH-ided viewH in favor of protection to Anierl- 
can in<liiHtry ever participated in that act of Reces- 
sion or en staffed under its banner, he was enlisted 
under false pretenses or misanderstood the Issue. 
—Senator 8. AL CoUom. Illinois. 
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MAINE. 

Area, 85,000 square miles. 

FirBt State Constitution adopted Oct 29, 1819. Application made to 
Congress for an enabling act Dec. 8, 1819. By act of Congress, approved 
Mar. 3, 1820, admitted as a State Mar. 15, 1820. 

Lep^islature cx)mposed of 31 Senators, 151 Bepresentatiyes. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 2, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, second Monday in Sept., 1894. 

SbjNATOR Kuui:nk Hale, (rkp.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Sknator \Vm. p. Fryb, (rkp.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

CONtiKKSSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 153,778. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,635; Rep., 16,312. 

2n.l. Population, 169,528. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,568; Rep., 17.194. 

3rd. Population, 154,710. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,700; Rep., 15,582. 

4th. Population, 183,070. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,261; Rep., 16,549. 

MANUFACTURES. (See also, Employment and WagresO 

CC)3IPARATIVE SUMMARY OF TOTAIiS OF, WITH FIERCISNTAGE OP 
INCRBASR, FOR THIS UNITSD STATES: 1890 AND 1880. 



Items. 



1890. 



1880. (*) 



& 



Number of establislunonts reporting... 

Capital 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Average No. of employes (aggregate).. 

Total wages 

OlJicers, firm members, clerks — 

Average number 

Total wages 

All other employes- 
Average number 

Total wages 

Cost of materials used 

Value of products 



322,624 

16,138,716,604 

615,056,648 

4,476,094 

$2,171,356,919 

426,139 
1872,005,001 

4,049,955 

11,799,851,918 

5,018,277,603 

9,054,435,337 



253,502 

P,780,766,895 

2,700,7321 
$939,462,25^^ 

III 

3,395,925,123 
5,349,191,458 



27.27 
120.76 



65.74 
131.13 



47.77 
69.27 



* The difference between the totals stated in the table and those pub- 
lished in the reports of the Tenth Census is caused by the elimination of 
data duplicated under the head of ** Mixed textiles," such data having 
been included in the totals for the different branches of the textile indus- 
try, also by the inclusion of petroleum refining. 

t This item was not reported at the census ofl880. 

J Not reported separately at the census of 1880. 
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The waees paid in manufacturing dintrlcts 
in ISngland worn, wliich we import quantities of 
knit underwear will average not more than 
•166 to 9175 a year, while the average wages 
in the same industry in this country are from 
•400 to 9460 a year. 

—Senator Matthei^ S. Quay, Pennsylvania. 



ICANUFAOTUBBS. (Gontinaed.) 

The total yalue of products reported for the United States is $9,370,107,- 
924 ; but the contribution to the wealth of the country is more nearly 
shown by deducting from this amount $5,158,868,353, the cost of the mate- 
rials used, leaving $4,211,239,271 as the increased yalue of the raw mate- 
rials. 

MARBLE AND STONE WORK, 1890. 

Establishments 3,373 

Capital $37, 115, 193 

Employ^ , 35,989 

Wages $25, 363, 521 

Materials 23, 8C8, 904 

Products 62, 595, 762 

Wages per capita, $704.75. 

Amount imported, 1893, $1,750,498 ; duty collected, $723,349. 

MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

The markets of the world are not vis- 
ionary markets, but real places where the ^old of Ophir and the money 
changers sit waiting with the yellow metal to pay American producers 
for what they have to sell, provided they will sell cheaper than anybody 
else. 

It is said that New Tork, Philadelphia, and Boston were greatly 
alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs in the incipient days of the 
Wilson bill, as it was evident if that bill reflected public sentiment, that 
the American producer had taken his eye off these groat centers of home 
population as markets for his products. He was looking beyond the 
great waters, where he was sure of ready cash at bottom prices— in fact 
tbe price did not make much difference— the thing the American pro- 
ducer wanted was a place to sell. He was tired of Chicago and St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg. He wanted to be independent and pass by all 
these markets of the past and send his produce direct to Yokohama, or 
to the other side of the Atlantic. His eye was upon Livei*pool and St. 
Petersburgh. He would like to pay toll in the great Suez Canal as he 
sent a cargo of cabbage or turnips or early rose potatoes to compete with 
the product of the valley of the Nile or of the East Indies. 

We have long been expecting that trouble would occur in this country 
as a result of our people leaving our own shores to stand on foreign soil, 
in seeking a market. Something must be done to counteract the influ- 
ence of the new tariff with its " free raw material,'' and done at once. It 
will never do to allow New York to be snubbed or even to be denied tho 
privilege of purchasing American turnips or beans, to say nothing of 
green com or other products, of which we have usually a very large sur- 
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A reTttim* tAiiff , pure »nd timple. Is m mlsno- 



r Mid »n tmpoMiblll^. It is merelr a half-w»y 
bofue between free trade and proteetlon, a neutral 
nound where eowards may meet as under a truce 
to eoneoot unholy eompronUeee and base eompacts 
between sucar trusts and lead trusts and question- 
able '^eombuies." —Senator 8. M. Oullom, Illinois* 



\ OWTHM WOIBUK (CoattaasA.) 
pins, and which the WUson bill will send Into *' ih« mmrkets of the 
world." 

W would snggett, in order that no great oalamity may befikll na as a 
reaolt of this new free-trade meaBare« that the Wilson bill be amended at 
the next session of Congress, so that it may bear some semblanoe to our 
inter-State commerce law, which prevents the common carrier from disi- 
criminating in the receiying or carrying of freights. We, therefore, sug- 
gest a clause, that no discrimination shall be made against '* the home 
market " In favor of ** the foreign market " in the sale of fresh vegetables 
and early strawberries. 

The Democratic Purpose in Tariff Rfeform, as Defined by the 

Report of the Ways and Means Committee April 2, 

1888, on the Mills BilL 

1. ** The principal elements of cost in manuf^tured goods are labor 
and material;" but material is the product of labor; therefore labor 
alone is the principal cost of manufactured goods. 

2. ** In the progressive growth of our manufactures we have reached 
the point where our capacity .to produce is far in excess of the require- 
ments of our home consumption'' ; to employ our capital and labor we 
must have "more extended markets" ; and these we must find in the 
markets of the world. 

8. *' To take the foreign market from the foreign manufacturer we must 
produce our goods at a lower cost than he can " ; to do this we must have 
*' free raw material" from foreign countries. 

4. But ** we are the largest producers of cotton in the world, we are the 
second in the production of wool, we put on the market annually quan- 
tities of flax and hemp, and our country is frill of ores and coal. " These 
raw materials must be put on the free-list, so as to reduce the cost of the 
domestic product by foreign competition, in order to lower the cost of 
our goods. 

6. As the foreign manufacturer has the same access to " free raw mate- 
rial" that we have, is as anxious to hold *' the markets of the world" as 
we are to take them from him, we can only succeed in this keen competi- 
tion by reducing the wages of all classes, so that the labor cost of mate- 
rial and goods wUl be less in the United States than In other countries. 

MARYLAND. 

Area 9,356 square miles. 

Charter granted to Cecilius Calvert (Lord Baltimore), June 20, 1(532— 
firstState Constitution formed, Novembers, 1776--ratified the Constitution 
of the United States, April 28, 1788. 

liSgislature composed of 26 Senators, 84 Representatives. Meets bisn- 
adaUy, Jan. S, 1804. 
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What (let me ask) is tlie fanners' department 
of thU GoTemment dolnsr under its present head ? 
—Hon. J. W. Babooek, Wisconsin. 



MAKYULSm. (Contlnaed.) 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 188& 

Senator Arthur P. Gorman (Dem.), term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Chas. H. Gibson (Dem.), term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 
CONGBESSIONAI^ DISTRICTS. 

1st Population, 158,246. Vote 1882: Dem., 15,608; Rep., 13,714. 

2nd. Population, 208,165. Vote 1892: Dem., 22,772; Rep., 17,926. 

3rd. Population, 166,799. Vote 1892 : Dem., 19,806 ; Rep., 13,769. 

4th. Population, 183,005. Vote 1892: Dem., 21,455; Rep., 14,646. 

6th. Population, 163,912. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16,391 ; Rep., 13,505. 

6th. Population, 172,263. Vote 1892 : Dem., 18,899 ; Rep., 18,292. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Area, 7,800 square miles. 

Charter granted by James I, Apr. 10, 1606, for the territory between the 
34° and 46° north latitude, which was to be managed by two distinct 
councils ; the London company, all south of 41°, and the Plymouth com- 
pany all north thereof; patent- granted by the King in council, Nov. 3, 
1620, to the council established at Plymouth, for all lands between 40° and 
48° north latitude, from sea to sea. 

Legislature composed of 40 Senators, 240 Representatives. Meets annu* 
ally, Jan. 3, 1894. 

State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator George F. Hoar, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1896. 

Senator Henry 0. Lodge, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

DONGBESSIONAIi DISTRICTS. 

Ist. Population, 170,297. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,695; Rep., 14,198. 

2nd. Population, 173,951. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,718; Rep., 15,131. 

3rd. Population, 171,448. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,262; Rep., 14,139. 

4th. Population, 170,221. Vote 1892: Dem.. 13,058; Rep., 16,209. 

5th. Population, 172,178. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,423; Rep., 12,645. 

6th. Population, 169,418. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,228; Rep., 16,385. 

7th. Population, 174,866. Vote 1892: Dem., 9,733; Rep., 9,699. 

8th. Population, 174,274. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,679; Rep., 15,671. 

9th. Population, 170,458. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,454; Rep., 8,622. 

10th. Population, 174,008. Vote 1892: Dem., 9,507; Rep., 8,822. 

11th. Population, 173,185. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,404; Rep., 16,961. 

12th. Population, 173,068. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,673; Rep., 17,816. 

18th. Population, 171,535. Vote 1892: Dem., 9,006; Rep., 13,946. 

MERCHANT MARINE, it wants bncoubagembnt. 

We should encourage and foster the merchant marine by granting 
bounty for every league steamed or sailed in carrying the United States 
mails. We should make the bounty sufficiently ample to carry our mail 
and establish our trade in every nook and corner of the earth. This 
cant about the tariff destroying our carrying trade and thus our merchant 
marine is all false. Our carrying trade to-day is, according to the report 
of tlie Secretary of the Treasury, ^1,400,000,000 annually, whereas it was 
but 1600,000,000 in 1860, an increase of nearly 300 per cent. 
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The IndoAtiial side of the tariff controTisny 
111 uftt not be overlooked. The four miUlons of peo- 
ple -«vho work In our f actorjr 07fltein »re the most 
potent factors outside of Anicnltare In our civili- 
zation. — Hon. J. W. Baboockt Wisoonsin. 



MEXICO. 

In Mt'xico lh(! stundard is silver. The monetary unit is the dollar. Tlie 
vjiluo in United Stiites coin is ^.66.6. Th« ooins are gold : dollar ($0.08.3), 
2i, 5, 10, and 20 dollars. Silver : dollar (or peso) and divislonB. The ratio 
ofjri^Ul to silver is 1 of gold to 16i of silver. 

MICHIGAN. 

Area, 56,451 square miles. 

Constitution formed January 29, 1835— Act providing for admis- 
sion with conditions regarding boundaries, passed June 15-23, 1836— 
conditions rejected September 30, 183&— conditions accepted December 
15, 1836— by act of Congress, admitted as a State January 26, 1837. 

Legislature composed of 32 Senators, 100 Bepreeentatives. Meets bien- 
nially, January 1, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday, in Not., 1801 

Senator John C. Patton, (r£p.) term expires upon election of suc- 
cessor. 

Senatob James MoMiluln, (bbp.) term expires Mar. 8, 1806. 
CONORESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 173,841. Vote 1802 : Dem., 18354 ; Rep., 17,687. 

2nd. Population, 191,841. Vote 1892 : Dem., 22,007 ; Rep., 21,443. 

3rd. Population, 172,319. Vote 1892 : Dem., 15,802 ; Rep., 21^287. 

4th. Population, 180,179. Vote 1892 : Dem., 20,246 ; Rep., 21,852. 

5th. Population, 178,081. Vote 1892 : Dem., 20,006 ; Rep., 20,085. 

6th. Population, 190,639. Vote 1892 : Dem., 19,680 ; Rep., 21,046. 

7th. Population, 181,435. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16,125 ; Rep., 16,602. 

8th. Population, 172,242. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16,886 ; Rep., 17,411. 

9th. Population, 148,626. Vote 1892 : Dem., 13,058 ; Rep., 13,969. 

10th. Population, 154311. Vote 1892 : Dem., 14,858 ; Rep., 14,609. 

11th. Population, 167,669. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16,«S8 ; Rep., 18,360. 

12th. Population, 180,658. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16,674 ; Rep., 20,097. 

MILLINERY, CUSTOM WORK, 1890. 

Establishments 5,999 

Capital $16, 809, 220 

Employes 23, 976 

Wages 18, 946, ISO 

Materials 18, 756, 776 

Products 36, 983, 082 

AVuj^es per capita ^:v]73.08. 

MINNESOTA. 

Area, 83,531 square miles. 
Constitution formed, August 29, 1857— -Constitution adopted by the peo- 
ple, October 13, 1857— by act of Congress admitted as a State, May 11, IttSi 
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I charsre upon tills Administration that it 
committed a wronsr and a crime wlien it sent its 
representative to a friendly srovernment to insult- 
insrly demand that itsorrender to a barbarous 
Queen. Hon. Henry U. Johnson, Indiana. 



MINNESOTA. (Contiiiaed.) 

Legislatore composed of 41 Senators, 106 Representatiyes. Meet bien« 
nially, Jan. 8, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator Gushman K. Davis, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Wiiii<iAM D. Washburn (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

CONGBBSSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 185,584. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,000; Rep., 18,141. 

2nd. Population, 188,480. Vote 1892: Dem., 11,299; Rep., 18,207. 

3rd. Population, 187,215. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,890; Rep., 14,727. 

4th. Population, 185,333. Vote 1892 : Dem., 13,415 ; Rep., 16,624. 

5th. Population, 185,294. Vote 1892: Dem,, 15,910; Rep., 18,463. 

6th. Population, 183,397. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,337; Rep., 16,940. 

7th. Population, 185,983. Vote 1892: Dem., 7,096; Rep., 12,629; Pop., 
12,614. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Area, 47,156 square miles. 

Application made to Congress for an enabling act, November 13, 1811, 
bill for enabling act, passed the House, defeated in the Senate, April 17, 
1812--memorial8 presented to Congress from people of the proposed State, 
January 21, 1815, December 6, 1816, and December 9, 1816— enabling 
act approved March 1, 1817— first State Constitution formed August 15, 
1817— by joint resolution of Congress, admitted as a State December 10, 
1817. 

Legislature composed of 37 Senators, 120 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 2, 1894. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1895. 

Senator James Z. George (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Absalom J. MoLauren (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 143,315. Vote 1892: Dem., 5,605; Rep., . 

2nd. Population, 170,512. Vote 1892 : Dem., 6,163 ; Rep., . 

3rd. Population, 184,297. Vote 1892: Dem., 2,495; Rep., 159. 

4th. Population, 213,236. Vote 1892: Dem., 6,223; Rep., . 

5th. Population, 224,618. Vote 1892: Dem., 7,541; Rep., . 

6th. Population, 166,913. Vote 1892: Dem., 4,610; Rep., . 

7th. Population, 188,692. Vote 1892: Dem., 4,984: Rep., 207. 

MISSOURI. 

Area, 65,350 square miles. 

Application made to Congress for a State Government Mar. 16, 1818, 

and Dec. 18, 1818. A bill to admit was defeated in Congress, which was 

introduced Feb. 16, 1819. Application made to Congress for an enabling 

aot Deo. 29, 1819. Enabling act, (known as the Missouri Compromise), 
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This Is m GowriuiMAt of law i it Is a trmm Oot- 
canuBffBti Imtfxvedoindoes not mmmaktbmxIiMbttm 
. km* dMBOf-f to oommit erlme. 

-BMiator B. K. OolloiBt fniBftifc 



MI880UBI. (GoBttamd.) 

pMsed by Concress Mar. 6, 1820. First State oonstitationlbniied July 19b 
1820. B«K>lation to admit as a State passed Senate Deo. 12,18201 B^feoted 
by the House F^b. 14, 1821. Conditioiial resolution to admit approved 
Mar. 2, 182L Condition aooepted by the Legislature of Missouri and ap- 
proTsd by the Governor June 28, 182L By {proclamation of the President 
admitted as a State Auff. 10, 182L 

Legislatare oomposed of M Senators, 143 Bepresentatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 9, 1806. 

^ State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Kot., 1804. 
' Sbnatob Franoib M. CkxncBBiii*, (dex.) term expires Mar. 8, 1800. 

Sbnatob Obobob G. Ybbt, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 8, 1807. 
OOMOBBSSIONAI. DIgTBIOTS. 

1st Popiilation« 179,844. Vote 1892 CDem., 19,268; Bep., 16,820; 

2nd. Population, 179,844. Vote 1802: Dem., 21,928; Bep., 16,828. 

8rd. Population, 174,728. Vote 1882 : Denu, 18,749 ; Bep., 16,288. 

4th. Population, 164,284. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,869; Bep., 14,600. 

6th. Population, 190,694. Vote 1882: Dem., 19,407; Bep., 14,24a 

6th. Population, 161,784. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16^ ; Bep., 18,16L 

7th. Population, 201,706. Vote 1892: Dem., 21,649; Bep., 17,818. 

8th. Population, 188,813. Vote .1892: Dem., 18,927; Bep., 16,468; 

9th. Population, 162,442. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,684; Bep., 14,944, 

lOth. Population, 172,447. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,466; Bep., 16,628. 

11th. Population, 187,802. Vote 1882: Dem., 14,902; Bep., 14,960. 

12th. Population, . Vote 1892: Dem., 12,813; Bep., 11,84L 

18th. Population, 162,610. Vote , 1892 : Dem., 19,993; Bep., 16,006b 

14th. Population, 230,478. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,440; Bep., 16,788. 

16th. Population, 183,071. Vote • 1882 : Dem., 17,487 ; Bep., 16,767. 

HONETy OHBAP MONBY. 

This phrase is used in two entirely different 
senses: Money is "cheap'' in commercial phrase, when the supply in 
the loan market is large compared to the demand, and interest is low in 
consequence. In this sense interest is the price of money. **Cheap 
money" is used in apolitical sense to signify money of less value than 
gold, or the standard money of the commercial world. Silver is called 
cheap money because the commercial value of the bullion is much less 
than the nominal value of the coin. So all depreciated paper money, 
whether of banks or of the Government is cheap. Sometimes the phrase 
is used of money made of ** cheap" material, as paper instead of the 
precious metals. Bat if this paper promises to pay coin, and specie pay- 
ments are maintained, being at par with coin, it is not In any proper 
cheap. 
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Tbe doKma that cupidity Is a synonTm for rbc- 
tue will iwver fail to find ready oonverts amonsr ti&e 
b«nefloiaries. —Senator Jno. P. Jones, Nevada. 



MONEY,»PECIB MOVEMENT 1898, »e4. 

For the year ending June 30, 1893, 
our exports of specie were 1149,418,163, and our imports ^,367,633, show- 
ing a loss of 1105,050,530. The net export of gold for the year was $91,699,- 
184 more than during the preceding year. Over $90,000,000, of the loss 
for the year followed the presidential election of November 1892. 

MONETARY SYSTEMS. 

Monetary aystema, population^ and approxirrmte wealthy circulation and 
per capita in the principal countries of the world, f 



Countries. 



Gold and silver countries. 



United States . 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland.... 

Greece 

Spain 

Netherlands .. 

Turkey 

Japan 



Gold countries. 



United kingdom 

Germany 

Portugal ; 

Austria-Hungary 

Scandinavian Union , 

Australia 

Canada. , 

Egypt 

Cuba, Haiti, etc .'.. 



Batio be- 
tween 
gold and 
full legal- 
tender 
silver. 



1 to 15. 98 
ltol5i 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 



1 to 6. 18 



Batio be- 
tween 
ffold and 
limited- 
tender sil- 
ver. 



1 to 14. 95 

1 to 14. 38 

do 



Silver countries. 



Russia 

Mexico 

Central America... 
South America .... 

India 

China 



ltol5 



ltol5i 
ltol6i 
Itom 

..do 

ltol6 



.do 

.do 

..do 

..do 
ltol5 
ltol5. 1 



1 to 14. 28 
1 to 18. 957 
1 to 14. 08 
1 to 18. 69 
1 to 14. 88 
1 to 14. 28 
1 to 14. 95 
1 to 15. 68 



ltol5 



Population, 



Circu- 

lAtion 

per 

Gfl^nta. 



67, 000, 000 
39, 000, 000 

6, 100, oat) 

31, 000, 000 
3,000,000 
2,200,000 

18, 000, 000 
4,500,000 

33,000,000 

40,000,000 



38,000,000 
49, 600, 000 
5,000,000 
40,000,000 
8,600,000 
4,000,000 
4,500,000 
7,000,000 
2,000,000 



118, 000, 000 

11, 600, 000 

9,000,000 

85,000,000 

255,000,000 

400,000,000 



$24.34 
40.56 
25. 53 

9.91 
14.67 

9.09 
16.56 
28.88 

2.88 

4.90 



18.42 
18.54 
19.00 
9.75 
8.02 
26.76 
13.66 
16.43 
81.00 



7.16 
4.91 

• OS 

19.24 
8.64 
1.76 
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Does anj mamber of this House renieinber 
any time when the auction bell and the sheriff's 
ToiceliaTebeen heard so n&nch as within the last 
twelve months(1894)? 

—Hon. Henry HE* Baker, New Hampshire. 



MONETARY UNIT. 

The unit ofcarrency in the United States is the 
gold dollar, haying a standard weight of 25.8 grains as the unit In the 
British Empire, the pound ; in France, the franc ; in Germany, the mark. 

MOXBTIZATION. 

The act or process of giving something the character of 
money or of coining it into money. 

MONOM£TAIJLISM. 

The use of only one metal as a standard of yalae in the coinage of a 
country ; the economic theory that advocates such a single standard. 

MONOPOLffiS. (See Trusts.) 
MONTANA. 

Area 146,080 square miles. 
Admitted as a State November 8, 1889. 

Legislature composed of 16 Senators, 55 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 7, 1895. 
State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in November. 
Sbnatob Thomas C. Power, (bep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
Vacant 
COl^OBBSSIONAIi DISTBIOT. 
At Large. Population, 132,159. Vote 1892; Dem., 17,686; Bep., 17,906. 

MORTGAGES, mortgage: statistics of thk united states, 

1890. 

A recent census bulletin issued by Mr. Carroll D. Wriglit gives a sum- 
mary of the data collected, in reference to the mortgages placed during 
the decennial period 1880-1889 in the various States and Territories. Spe- 
cial interest attaches to the tables, which indicate the extent to which 
farms and homes are mortgaged in different sections of the country, the 
decided difiference in the rates of interest paid, and the reasons for mort- 
gaging. 

We point out, first, the result of an attempt to ascertain the purposes for 
which mortgage indebtedness is incurred. It appears firom personal in- 
quiries made in 102 selected counties, that 80.13 per cent, of the mortgages 
in number, and 82.56 per cent, in value, were made for purchase money 
and improvements. Not more than 1.73 per cent, of the sums procured 
by mortgages were disbursed for farm and family expenses. 

We note next that the aggregate mortgage indebtedness of the United 
States amounted on January 1, 1890, to $6,019,679,985. This sum was repre- 
sented by 4,777,698 mortgages, divided into two clasaes, according as they 
rest on acre tracts or on city, town, or village lots. The number of acres 
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Is it to be presumed that the f nndaineiital law 
of a sroTemment will preclude that ^Government 
from maintalnlnflr itself and leave it subject in its 
most vital and important part to the possible nes- 
leot or unfriendly act of an individual recalci- 
trant niember ; in other words, to the dictation or 
adv«nw motion of a single State ? 

-Senator S. M. Cullom, Illinois 



MOBTGAGBS. (Continaed.) 

covered by mortgages in force at the date mentioiied was 273,352,109 ; the 
number of lots was 4,161,138. The smallest amount of mortgage debt 
owed in any State, viz., |2,194,995, rests ui>on Nevada. The heaviest bur- 
den is borne by New York, where the real estate mortgages are valued at 
11,607,874,301, equivalent to nearly 27 percent, of the whole mortgage in- 
debtment of the United States. The mortgage debt in force throughout 
the Union amounts to 996 per capita of population, the three largest State 
averages being $268 in New York, $206 in Colorado, and $200 in California. 
The largest proportion of mortgaged acres is in Kansas, where 60.32 per 
cent of the total number of taxed acres are thus encumbered. Next 
stands Nebraska, with 54.73 per cent., and then South Dakota, with 51.76 
per cent. If we take the average of 41 States, we find that only 28.86 per 
cent, of the taxed acres are covered by the existing mortgages. In several 
of the Southern States the land is conspicuously free from encumbrance. 
Thus, in Kentucky, the mortgaged acres constitute but 13.73 per cent, of 
the taxed acres, in Virginia but 13.59, in Tennessee but 11.46, and in Flor- 
ida but 9.76. The i>ercentage of mortgaged farms to taxed farms in 
Arizona is 6.39, the lowest of all. 

It is surprising to learn from, these statistics how small are the debts for 
which the great majority of mortgages are given. It appears that 6.03 per 
cent, of the whole number made during the ten years ending December 
31, 1889, were for amounts of less than $100 each : while 45.17 per cent, were 
for sums of less than $500; mortgages for debts less than $1,000 consti- 
tuted 68.54 per cent, of the whole, and only 4.05 per cent, were for $5,000 or 
over. 

We come now to the varying rates of interest charged in different sec- 
tions of the country, and here we encounter the gratifying fact that, con- 
sidering the United States collectively, the average rate of interest de- 
clined from 7.14 per cent, in 1880 to 6.75 per cent, in 1889. Of the aggregate 
mortgage indebtedness incurred during the ten years throughout the 
Union, 16.06 per cent, was subject to rates less than 6 per cent. ; 41.89 per 
cent, to a rate of 6 per cent. ; and 42.05 per cent, to rates higher than that 
last named. Passing to details, we observe that in the decennial period 
of 1880-»89 the rate of interest on mortgages fell in New York from 5.89 to 
5.34 per cent. ; in Massachusetts from 6.06 to 5.35 ; in Connecticut from 
5.91 to 5.54 ; in New Jersey from 5.98 to 5.61 ; and in Pennsylvania from 
5^ to 5.65. In Kansas the average rate of interest dropped from 9.47 to 
&48 ; in Colorado from 11.05 to 8.22 ; in Nebraska from 8.82 to 8.04 ; and in 
South Dakota from 10.31 to 8.96. In Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennes- 
see the average rate has remained nearly stationary, close to 6 per cent. 
In Vermont it has risen from 5.81 to 5.93, and in South Carolina from 7.50 
to&85. 
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TboM who hay« ttikmi fhiir opinions eonoerning mortgageB ftom the 
oalamitjbowl«nwlUlM0iiiiMi(Md at these fifiToroa; and instead of seeing 
in them looof of porertj and min, we see in them rather proof of the 
tauift and enterpziBe which uses good ohaxacter and credit to seeore liomes 
andlbrtODsa. ^Ihe ibllowivg tahle gi^es the details : 



pKiff^ ^ ^^ff sMimItiohb 



Totsl ibr KB soontiesM 



Pnrahase money.. 

ImproTements..... 

3Parohase money and improTements (combined).. 

piOSln eSS --lijiihhi- nium iifi I I r - ii 1 r"! 



iPazm maohines, domestio aniihals» and other per- 
sonal property.*— ...—» — •.•••••— ——*•.»• ••••••••••••••••• .••• • « 

Parohase money, improyements, business, and 
personal propei^ (combined wiifti one another)^ 

Purchase money, improyements, business, and 
personal property (combined with ol^ieots other 
&an farm and Ibmily expenses) 

Purchase money, improyements, business, and 
personal property (oombined with farm and 
&mily expenses) 

Farm and &mily expenses. 

All other objects.........................^ 

Totsl for purchase money and improyements (not 
combined with other objects) 

Total for purchase money, improvements, busi- 
ness, and personal property (not combined with 
other oldects) -... 



For 
number. 



100.00 



M.67 

20.96 

4.60 

6.01 

1.05 

1.78 

0.46 



2.06 
6.40 
2.27 



80.13 



For 
amount. 



100.00 



66.66 

20.81 

6.09 

8.92 

0.70 

2.19 

0.63 



1.32 
1 73 
1.95 



82.66 
0137 
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An lionest American ballot Is the stropsest, 
the most Herculean i>ower in the world. 

>r S. II. Cnllom, lUinots. 



N 

RATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. (See Currency.) 
NEBRASKA. 

Area, 75,995 square miles. 

Proposition to form a State GoYermnent disapproved by the people, 
March, 180O— application made to Congress for an enabling act, January 16, 
^1864r-enabling act approved, April 19, 1864— Act passed Congress (j^st be- 
fore adjournment), to admit as a State, July 28, 1866 ; bill pocketed by the 
^President— another Act to admit, passed Congress^ January, 1867 ; vetoed 
jby the President, January 80, 1867— Act for admission passed Congress, 
^over the President's veto, February 9, 1867"- the conditions of the Act hav- 
ing been accepted, by proclamation of the President admitted aaa State, 
March l,a867. 

Iiegislatnre composed of 30 Senators, 80 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, January 1, 1806. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after Ist Monday in November, 1894. 

SiBiTATOB Chabueb F, Mandbbson (Rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. ^ 

Senatob Wk. V. AiiUBN (Pop.) term expires Mar. 8, 1899. 
CONOSESSIONAI* DISTRICTS. 

1st Population, 177,065. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,784; Rep., 13,644. 

2nd. Population, 176,752. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,388; Kep., 11,486. 

3rd. Population, 163,674. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,630; Rep., 13,635; Ind., 
9,636. 

4th. Population, 193,414. Vote 1892: Dem., 8,968; Rep., 15,648; Pop., 
11,486, 

5th. Population, 169,459. Vote 1892: Dem., ; Rep., 14,230; Pop., 

17,490. 

6th. Population, 176,556. Vote 1882: Dem., 4,202; Rep., 12,197; Pop., 
15,328. 

NETHERLANDS. 

In Netherlands the standard is gold and silver ; the 
monetary unit is the florin ; the value in United States coin is 10.40.2 ; the 
coins are : gold, 10 florins ; silver, i, 1, and 2i florins. The ratio of gold 
to silver is 1 of gold to 151^ of silver, or 1 of gold to 15 of limited tender 
silver. 

NEVADA. 

Ar«a, 112,090 square miles. 
A State constitution formed December 11, 1863— Constitution rejected 
by the people— enabling act passed March 21, 1864— first State consti- 
tution formed July 27, 1864— by proclamation of the President admitted 
as a State October 31, 1864. 
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There is no permmnent place In Ajmerlcan pol- 
itics for a party tbat bases im claims for popular 
support on the failures and disappoint nient» of the 
people.— Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, Rhode Inland. 



NEVADA. (Continaed.) 

Legislature composed of 25 Senators, 64 Bepresentatiyes. Meets bien^ 
niaUy, Jan. 21, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator John P. Jones, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Senator WiiiLiam M. Stewart, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 
CONOBBSSIONAI. DISTRICT. 

At large. Population, 45,761. Vote 1892 : Dem., 345 ; Rep., 2,295 ; saver, 
7,171. 
NEW ENGLAND.- A far greater customer than oiiD j5ng« 

I.AND IN THE PURCHASE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 

If our country is to remain a prosperous and united people sectional in- 
terests are not to be legislated against. The South and the West, con- 
trolling the votes in the Congress of the United States, to enact tariff laws 
at the present time, must hold to the conservative view that New Eng- 
land is their best customer, and that the enactment of laws detrimental 
to her great industrial interests cripples her as a purchaser of the great 
products of the South and West. 

With three-fourths of all the spindles of the country, New England 
produces not a pound of cotton ; but she consumes one-fifth of the whole 
cotton crop of the United States, Her purchase in 1890 amounted to 
more than $77,000,000. Can the South treat with indignity such a custo- 
mer as this? 

New England grows less than four per cent, of the wool of this coun- 
tiy, but she uses one-half of the total clip. Can the West and the great 
Pacific States see New England slighted by crippling her industries ? 

New England, again, mines not a pound of coal, but uses not less than 
ten million tons annually in her homes and factories. Can Maryland 
and the Virginias, whence a large portion of this output comes, cast a 
votein the Congress of the United States that would paralyze her great 
factory system, and cause her to put out her fires? 

Of all the articles of food for man and beast. New England produces a 
suflaciency only of two things, hay for her cattle, and potatoes for her 
people. Therefore, she becomes an annual customer of the West for not 
less than three million barrels of flour, to which is to be added two- 
thirds of all the meat consumed throughout her domain. Certainly the 
West must be careful for such a customer. 

.Manufacturing as she does fhlly three-fourths of all the boots and shoes 
worn in the country, she is a purchaser of hides and leather to the extent 
of the major portion of the output of the country. Her lumber has long 
since disappeared from off her mountain slopes. Now she looks to the 
Northwest and the South for her supplies to build homes and factories. 
If these people who crowd the markets with their lumber are not careful 
of New England's thrift and prosperity, they must lose one of their best 
customers for the purchase of lumber. 



In the Hawaiian affair, the history of nine 
montlis of successive blunders is so full of the 
tragrio, the ridiculous, and the farcical, and the re- 
sponsibility has become so diffuse and generally 
uncertain, that the country has reached the conclu- 
sion that President, premier, and Cabinet, with all 
their new-fangled paramounts and mysterious ci- 
pher dispatches, are the mere tin-dad actors in a 

stupendous comedy of errors. 

—Senator S. M. Cullom, Illlnoi*. 



NEW ENGLAND. (Gontinaed.) 

This is but t glance at the many-sided qaestion of trade between the 
States, and whUe a Solid South is standing with a menace toward all in- 
dustrial interests, trying to secure the very greatest possible reduction of 
that protection which has made New England the peer of old England, 
these selfsame people expect New England to come with her gold and her 
silver and buy the products of Southern fields and Southern farms. Let 
the Solid South stand still for a moment's reflection, and count the cost 
if they would be wise, for the New England manufacturer openly declares 
that if you will give him foreign wages he fears no foreign competition. 

The outcome of the whole question is that such legislation is but to 
pauperize the artisans of the East, and to bring sorrow and sadness into 
the homes where joy and plenty have had their abode for many years. 
The laboring people of New England as well as the laboring people of 
all the country ought to understand this. One of their popular mottoes is, 
" The injury to one is the concern of all," and let this be emblazoned for- 
ever on all New England's interests, and held up before the whole coun- 
try to warn them that if we would continue our national prosperity we 
must care for New England's factory system 

We must await results in the trial of the new law. The verdict will be 
the voice of the majority at the next national election. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In Newfoundland the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the dollar ; 
the value in United States coin is $1.01.4 ; the coins are gold : 2 dollars 
($2.02.7). The ratio of Canada is 1 of gold 14.95 of limited tender silver. 
(Some doubt as to that of Newfoundland). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Area, 9,280 square miles. 
Included in the charters of Massachusetts. Separate charter granted 
September 18, 1679. First State Constitution formed, January 5, 1776. 
Ratified the Constitution of the United States, June 21, 1788. 

Legislature composed of 24 Senators, 300 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, (Jan. 2,1894.) 
State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 
Senator Wm. E. Chandler, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
Senator Jacob H. GALLiNaER, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 
CONGBESSIONAIi DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 190,532 Vote 1892: Bem., 20,412; Rep., 21,031. 
2d. Population, 185,998. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,996; Rep., 21,425. 
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make tbm la«de«t noise. 
" M. Oolloni, TlHaotfc 



NEW JERSBT. 

AiMt, 7,466 ■quare mUmL 

Held imdec.the same gtante «a Kew York— divided into East and West 
Jersey, July 1, 1676— rights of the proprietary surrendered to the Crown 
April 17t ITOS^first State oonstitution formed, July 2, 1776— ratified the 
Ck>n8titution of the Uniled States, December 18, 1787. 

Legislature composed of 21 Senators, 60 BepresentatlTes. Meets an- 
nually, (Jan. 2, 1894.) 

State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1895. 
r Sbnatob John R. MoPhbbson, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

Sbnatob Jambs Smith, Jb., (dbm*) term expires Mar. 8, 1899. 
CONGBXSSIONAI. DISTBICTS. 

1st. Population, 198,193. Vote 1892 : Dem., 22,511 ; Bep., 25,099. 

2nd. Population, 183,316. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,592 ; Bep., 22,716. 

Srd. Population, 159,193. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,407 ; Rep., 17,080. 

4th. Population, 188,243. Vote 1892: Dem., 21,765; Bep., 20,726. 

5th. Population, 186,312. Vote 1892; Dem., 20,693; Bep., 19,231. 

6th. Population, 181,830. Vote 1892: Dem., 21,651 ; Bep., 20,284. 

7th. Population, 222,063 Vote 1892: Dem., 22,416; Bep., 19,585. 

8th. Population, 126,793. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,393; Bep., 13,400. 

NEW YORK. 

Area, 46,000 square miles. 
The territory acquired the name of '* New Netherlands ** in 1614. The 
" Dutch West India Company " was chartered in June, 1621. Active set- 
tlements began at New Amsterdam (New York) in 1624. Granted to the 
Duke of York, March 12, 1664, April 26, 1664, and June 24, 1664. New char- 
ter granted to the Duke of York, June 29, 1674. First State constitution 
formed April 20, 1777. Batlfled the Constitution of the United States, 
Jul726,1788. 

Xiogislature composed of 32 Senators, 128 Bepresentatiyes. Meets an. 
nually, Jan. 2, 1894. 
State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 
Senator David B. Hilii (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 
Sekatob Edwabd Mubfhy, Jr.,(DEM.) term expires Mar. 3, 1809. 
CM>NGBBSSIONAI. BISTBICTS. 

1st Population, 190,550. Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 



2d. Population, 169,449. 
8d. Population, 174,741. 
4th. Population, 169,387. 
6th. Population, 161,362. 
6th. Population, 163,648. 
7th. Population, U4,766. 
8th. Population, 125,778. 
9th. Population, 189,667. 
10th. Population, 156,587. 



Dem., 21,550; Bep., 18,749. 

Dem., 20,697; Bep., 13,593. 

Dem., 21,607; Bep., 15,907. 

Dem., 22,118; Bep., 14,885. 

Dem., 16,675; Bep., 14,488. 

Dem., 17,151; Bep., 12,139. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 14,905; Bep., 7,122. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 15,287; Bep., 7,132. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 16,897; Bep., 7,175. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 18,452; Bep., 12^224. 
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The flrins an Fort Smntsr united the Northern 

Statee in defense of the Union. The pMsaare of this 

Mil in anytiilns like its present form 'mil asain 

unite thou in the protection of their industries. 

—Senator W. D. Washbnm, Minnesota. 



NKW TOUC (CoatlBVSd.) 

Uth. Population, 148^40. Vote 1862: Dem., 16,780; Rep., 8,855. 

12th. Popolation, 130,311. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,575; Bep., 7,766. 

IStti. Popiaa|ion, 175,994. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,979; Rep., 11,181. 

14th. Population, 227,978. Vote 1892: Dem., 27,741; Rep., 15,872. 

15th. Population, 223^38. Vote 1892: Dem., 26,267; Rep., 17,4^ 

16th. Population, 220,857. Vote 1892: Dem., 25,795; Rep., 19,312. 

17th. Population, 164,052. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,669; Rep., 17,806. 

18th. Population, 179,790. Vote 1892: Dem.,20,115; Rep., 21,084. 

19th. Population, 170,683. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,783; Rep., 19,095. 

20th. Population, 164,555. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,509; Rep., 17,883. 

2lBt. Population, 187,119. Vote 1892: Dem., 24,507; Rep., 23,187. 

22d. Population, 185,123. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,707; Rep., 26,209. 

23d. Population, 191,155. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,947; Rep., 25,690. 

24th. Population, 170,495. Vote 1892: Dem., 17^283; Rep., 23,858. 

25th. Population, 168,530. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,299; Rep., 20,445. 

26th. Population, 209,103. Vote 1892: Dem., ; Rep., 28,980. 

27th. Population, 189,139. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,412; Rep., 25,787. 

28th. Population, 213,142. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,601 ; Rep., 28,724. 

29th. Population, 174,676. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,646; Rep., 21,443. 

80th. Population, 195,553. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,479; Rep., 24,205. 

31st Population, 189,586. Vote 1892: Dem., 19,255; Rep., 19,762. 

32d. Population, 164,450. Vote. 1892: Dem., 16,440; Rep., 12,966. 

38d. Population, 158,531. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,548; Rep., 19,701. 

84th. Population, 179,306. Vote 1892: Dem., 15,096; Rep., 24,951. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Area 45,000 square miles. 
Charter granted by Charles 11, March 24, 1663. 

liOgislature composed of 60 Senators, 120 Representatiyes. Meets bien« 
aially, Jan. 9, 1896. 
■State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1896. 
Sbnatob Matt W. Ransom, (i>bm.j term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
Sbnatob Tnos. J. Jabvis, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

1st Population, 172,604. Vote 1892; Dem., 14,263 ; Pop., 11,576. 

2nd. Population, 182,461. Vote 1892 ; Dem., 13,925; Rep., 11,814. 

8rd. Population, 160,288. Vote 1892; Dem., 12,457; Rep., 5,271. 

4th. Population, 186,432. Vote 1892; Dem., 14,640; Pop., 13,080. 

5th. Population, 177,537. Vote 1892 ; Dem., 13,746 ; Rep., 14,360. 

6th. Population, 204,686. Vote 1892; Dem., 16,624; Pop., 12,127. 

7th. Population, 169,490. Vote 1892; Dem., 14,303; Rep., 9,136. 

8th. Population, 190,784. Vote 1892; Dem., 16,896; Rep., 13,215. 

9th. Population, 173,665. Vote 1892 ; Dem., 16,010; Rep., 14,660. 



Ill 189S the falso creed Main sprang int^ 

belns and was adopted by the Democratic party 

~ 'riTenfrom the political field as 

-Senator 8. M. Callom, Illinois. 



belns and was adopti 
only to be a^aln driT 
it will be in 1894. -Sc 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Area, 70,786 square miles. 

Admitted as a State Nov. 2, 1889. 

Lesrislatore composed of 31 Senators, 61 Bepresentatives. Meets bien- 
nially, January 1, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1891. 

Senator Henby G. Hansbbouqh, (bbp.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Senatob WUiLiAM A. RoAOH, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 8, 1899. 
OONOBBSSIONAI. DISTRICT. 

At large. Population, 182,719. Vote 1892: Dem., 11,021 ; Rep., 17,695. 

NEWSPAPERS, WHO beab thbm-fbse tbadb and pbotbct- 

lON-CQMPABISON OF INTEI^IilOBNCB. 

Under the caption " Number of newspapers mailed to subscribers or 
news agents by publishers and news agents " we have the following 
exhibit : 

Total of the sixteen Aree-trade States 166,203.516 

Total Ohio and Illinois .^ 169,254,004 

Showing difference in favor of these two protection States, Ohio and 
Illinois, of 3,050,488. . 

But peradventure publications of a higher order, which evidence more 
recondite learning and philosophical research, have fiourished better. 
Let us examine. 

Under the classification " Number of magazines and other periodicals 
mailed to subscribers or news agents by publishers and news agents " 
we have the following exhibit : 

Total number in sixteen free-trade States, all Democratic 3,890,35 

Total number issued in Ohio 6,498,216 

Difference in favor of Ohio, a Republican State, 2,607,864 

NORWAY. 

In Norway the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the 
and 20 crowns. The ratio of the Scandinavian Union is 1 of gold to 14.88 
crown ; the value in United States money is 90.26.8 ; the coins are gold : 10 
of limited silver. 
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I do not know of any crime tbat the farmer 
lia,A oo:n:nltted that he should be deprived of 
protection and his home market turned over 
to Canada and the other people of the earth. 

^Senator R. F. Pettigrew, South Dakota. 



o 



OHIO. 

Area 39,964 square miles. 

Enabling act approved Apr. 30, 1802. First State constitation formed 
Nov., 1802. By the enabling act admitted as a State Nov. 29, 1802. 

Iiegislature composed of 37 Senators, 114 Representatives. Meets bien* 
nially, Jan. 1, 1894. 

State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senatob John Sherman, (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Calvin S. Briob, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

CONOBBSSIONAIi DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 169,280. Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 
Vote 1892: 



2nd. Population, 205,293. 

3rd. Population, 172,870. 

4th. Population, 163,632. 

6th. Population, 161,537. 

6th. Population, 122,028. 

7th. Population, 161,537. 

8th. Population, 175,917. 

9th. Population, 190,685. 
10th. Population, 173,921. 
11th. Population, 174,315. 
12th. Population, 158,026. 
13th. Population, i8o,324. 
14th. Population, 178,259. 
15th. Population, 162,131. 
16th. Population, 160,399. 
17th. Population, 176,744. 
18th. Population, 199,178. 
19th. Population, 181,474. 
20th. Populaton, 177,340. 
21st. Population, 172,707. 



Dem., 18,014; Rep., 19,269. 

Dem., 20,074 ; Rep., 22,240. 

Dem., 24,686; Rep., 20,370. 

Dem., 20,417; Rep., 12,823. 

Dem., 19,873 ; Rep., 15,269. 

Dem., 18,091 ; Rep., 21,341. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 17,068; Rep., 19,434. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 18,384; Rep., 21,742. 
Vote 1892: Dom., 20,041; Rep., 20,027. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 14,241; Rep., 20,647. 
Vote 1892: Dom., 17,254; Rep., 19,905. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 20,298; Rep., 17,045. 
Vote 1892: Dom., 24,186; Rep., 17,037. 

Dem., 22,285; Rop., 20,396. 

Dem., 17,550; Rep., 18,718. 

Dom., 17,314; Rep., 17,273. 

Dem., 23,077; Rep., 16,723. 

Dom., 22,600; Rep., 21,389. 

Dem., 16,060: Rep., 23,870. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 16,460; Rep., 17,417. 
Vote 1892: Dem., 17,389; Rep., 14,165. 



Vote 
Vote 
Vote 
Vote 
Vote 1892 
Vote 1892 



1892: 
1892: 
1892: 
1892: 



by Act of Congress 



Meets bien- 



OREGON. 

Area, 95,274 square miles. 

First State constitution formed, September 18, 185' 
admitted as a State, February 14, 1859. 

Legfislature composed of 30 Senators, 60 Representatives, 
nially, (Jan. 14, 1895.) 

State elections, biennially, 1st Monday in June, 189-1. 

Senator John H. MiTCHKi.r^ (Rep.) term expires Mar. 3. 1897. 

Senator JosEPK N. Dolph (Hep.) term exi)ires ^lar. 3, 1895. 
CONGRESSIONATi DISTRICTS. 

l«t. Population, 155,562. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,019; Rep., 18,929. 

2nd. Population, 158,205. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,120; Rep., 16,669. 
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safe in whiehwe live* Break down 
bolld op MKsiety. 

" ktor S. K. CnUom, Illinois. 



PANICS. (See also Tariff. ) 

The coincidence of panics in the past etghtp-Jtve pears. 



France. 


England. 


United States. 


1804. 


1803. 




1810. 


18ia 




1813-'14. 


1816. 


1814. 


181& 


1818. 


1818. 


I82& 


1825. 


1826. 


1890. 


1830. 


1820-1831. 


188&-1839. 


1836-1839. 


1886-1839. 


1847. 


1847. 


1848. 


1867. 


1857. 


1867. 


1864. 


1864r-1866. 


1864. 




1873. 


1878. 


1882. 


1882. 


1884. 


1888-'90. 


ISOO-'Ol. 


1890-^91. 



This table does not correctly give the status as to the United States. 
In 1814 and 1864, there was great depression due to the disasters of war 
then in progress. Nor was there any panic from 1826 to 1831, but rather 
an era of prosperity. The years from 1817 to 1823 were years of great dis- 
aster. The years 1848 ^d,1884 were years of business stagnation, dull 
or " hard times," in commonlanguage ; but not of the nature of " panics," 
as were 1837 and 1857. 
PANIC OF 1898— *94. 

Unlike the panics of former periods the great depres- 
sion in business of 1893 '94, was not the result of, nor attended with undue 
paper inflation, nor depreciation of paper currency, nor suspension of 
specie payments, nor by extraordinary importations of foreign goods. 
It came almost solely from fear of the results of political change. The 
election of 1892 gave to the Democratic party all branches of the Oovem- 
ment which have a voice in law-making, for the first time since the 
Civil war, and on the most radical platform they had ever adopted. 
Hence the certainty of great changes in the financial policy of the coun- 
try, with entire uncertainty as to what the changes would be, caused a sud- 
deh stoppage of all business enterprises, with the resulting disasters. 
PAinCC 1893->04, THB CONDITION BEFORE THE EUBCTION. 

Mr. Cleveland was elected in an era of great prosperity. The bells and 
st^m whistles of every hamlet and city in the land then called to laboi 
the most j;)ro0perou0 and contented people on the fiioe of the earth. 



The elevatton and dlimit^'of labor should be 
the principal cardinal doctrine ofeverr patriotic 
Amerian. —Senator Ctoo. O. Perhlus, California. 



PANICS. (Oontinntd.) 

Keyer before in the history of the United States had the country been 
in a more prosperous condition, and so &r as one could look into the fti- 
ture the outlook for all branches of industry was of such an encouraging 
nature as to b« a source of universal congratulation. Without free trade, 
without free coinage of silver there had been three decades of growth and 
unprecedented business activity. The American people, of all the mil- 
lions living on tke globe, were the best housed, the best clothed, and the 
best fed. 

The N&w York Herald^ in July, 1892, following the nomination of Mr. 
Harrison at Minneapolis and Mr. Cleveland at Chicago, in an editorial 
said: 

A BAI> nSAB VOB PESSIMISTS. 

** All the evidence at hand shows that this is going to be a bad, sad year 
for the calamity prophets of both parties. Their occupation is gone, and 
there will be nothing for them to do in the campaign but to preserve a 
decent silence or bewail the country's universal and exasperating pros- 
perity. 

There is simply nothing for them to grumble about. The business of 
the country is in a provokingly healthy and flourishing condition. 

''New industrial enterprises for manufacturing iron, cotton, and wool- 
en fabrics are going into operation in various sections, and while the 
margin of profits is small, business is on a solid foundation, and the out- 
look in every direction is hopeftil and encouraging. The grain crop is 
promising, money is abundant, and collections are easy. 

**In the face of such a condition of things the calamity howler must 
remain silent. His howling will scare nobody, not even himself, for he 
|b too smart not to realize that the country is in a marvelously prosper- 
ous condition and likely to continue so, no matter which party wins in 
November. No party can undo the work of nature in the harvest fields 
or destroy the splendid accumulation of enterprise and business sagaci- 
ty. The country is so large and parties are so small as compared with 
jthe influence of the commercial institutions of the Nation that the success 
of this party or the defeat of that one can no longer be regarded as a dis- 
aster or a threat of disaster to national prosperity. The country is all 
right, and if anything is wrong it is one party or the other or both." 

The foregoing article is indicative of the time, but not more so than the 
report of B. G. Dun <fe Co. in their statement of the condition of business 
^r the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the same month and year of the 
Presidential nominations. 
BAD FOB TH£ CAIAMITTITBS. 

The Weekly Review of Trade^ published by R. G. Dun & Co.'s Com- 
merdal Agency, speaks as follows of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892 : 

" A fiscal year never matched in the whole history of the country in 
volume of industrial production, in magnitude of domestic exchanges, or 
in foreign trade has Just closed. The imports for the year have been 
about 1883,000,000, the increase in New York in June over last year being 
•boat 18 per cent Exports from New York gained 15.4 per eent^ and tlM 



A national coTamment whlcli has not the 
power within itseu to proteet its own membership, 
and to have some conoroloTer their election, is as 
weak as water and can not Terr Ions endnre. 

—Senator 8. M. Callom, Illinois. 



PANICS. (Contiiiued). 

aggregate for the year has been about $1,027,000,000. Railroad earnings 
have been the largest in any year thus far, and clearings in June the lar- 
gest ever known in that month, exceeding last year 8 per cent, and for 
the whole year the largest ever known outside of New York. Failures 
for the half year have been 5,603, against 6,073 in 1891, and liabilities 
$62,000,000, against $92,000,000, and on the whole about the smallest for five 
years. In spite of low prices additional works are going into operation 
even in the iron manufacture, and yet more in woolen and cotton. More- 
over, the crops this year promise to be very satisfactory, and the new 
half year begins with excellent prospects." 

PANIC OF 1893->94, DISASTERS WHICH HAVE VOJSUOWED MB. dJSTlS- 
IAND*S EUGCTION. 

Some of the things which have happened since the election of the pres- 
ent Administration, not merely as coincidences, but consequences of the 
threatening policies of the Democratic party are these : Bankruptcy has 
fastened its cold and icy grip on the owners and operators of more than 
one-fifth of all the railroad mileage in the United States. Property of this 
one class representing a capital in stocks and bonds of more than $1,750,- 
000,000 is in the hands of receivers. 

Statistical returns for the month of February of the present year show 
a loss on 123 roads, operating 95,945 miles of track, amounting to $4,654,203, 
or 2.54 per cent, and a total decrease in earnings in the first two months 
of the year of $9,605,851, as against a gain of $539,310 last year, and as 
against gains of from three to seven mUlions in each of the three preced- 
ing years. 

According to the bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
over one hundred iron and steel manufacturing establishments and iron 
ore mining properties have gone into the hands of receivers, assignees, or 
sheriffs, while at least one-fifth of the capital invested in these industries 
has been absolutely sunk since Mr. Cleveland's election. 

In the first ten months of the present administration there was a shrink- 
age in the total bank clearings of this country from the total clearings 
during the last ten months of the year 1892 of the almost incomprehensi- 
ble sum of $8,259,292,017. But says one, it was the Sherman silver act 
that was the cause of this. But the important and undeniable historic 
fact is that while the shrinkage in bank clearings for the two months pre- 
ceding the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was $2,634,- 
599,247, the falling off for the two months immediately following such re- 
peal was $3,339,68^,035, or greater than the shrinkage of the two months 
immediately preceding the repeal by $705,084,788. The shrinkage in the 
month of September, 1893, before the repeal act was passed, was $1,467,- 
649,673, while that of December following the repeal in October was $1,- 
947,505,663. 

Neither the repeal of the Sherman act, nor the advent of the new year 
has availed to stem the downward course of financial and business affiuis 
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The Demooratlo party liai no f orelen markets 
»t its disposal. —Hon. J. T. McOleary, AEinnesota. 



PANICS. (Gontlnaed.) 

in this country. In the months of January and February of the present 
Vear, according to Bradstreet, the shrinkage in business, as indicated by 
the volume of bank clearings, reached the enormous sum of $1,890,312,536 
in January and |1,867,646,918 in February, making the startling aggregate 
for these two months of $3,757,958 454. 

While these immense losses, amounting during the first year of Mr. 
Cleveland's Administration to considerably more than $12,000,000,000, or 
within a fraction of one-fifth of the total wealth of the country, properly 
jnsuck the extent of the loss in trade, it does not include the still greater 
losses and of a character, too, which strike a deadly blow at the farmers, 
the land owners, the producers, and the transportation interests of the 
country. 

In that category may be reckoned nearly $325,000,000 decrease in the 
value of cattle, sheep, horses, swine, and other live stock ; also the loss 
to the farmers in the depression to ruinous rates in the price of wheat, 
com, oats, barley, and other cereals ; in the depreciation of the value of 
real estate, to say nothing of the ruin that has been brought upon bur 
mining industries, and the annihilation of innumerable other industries 
and enterprises depending on these for their existence and support. 

But the catalogue of business disasters is far from complete until 
included in its list is the statement of the 16,000 business failures which 
have occurred in that time, involving liabilities to the extent of $346,749,- 
889, to say nothing of the great army of unemployed and dependent peo- 
ple, aggregating, according to Bradstreet, 219,200 in New England, 787,000 
in New York and New Jersey, 500,700 in the State of Pennsylvania alone, 
680,650 in the central Western States, 240,700 in the Northwestern States, 
165,715 in the Southern States, and 72,800 on the Pacific coast, footing the 
stupendous aggregate of unemployed and dependent in our country of 
2,758,595, of whom 801,885 are stated to be unemployed, and 1,956,710 
dependent. All this was not so prior to the Presidential election of 1892, 
and is the price the country has already paid for the experiment of Bem- 
ocratio financial and tariff tinkering. 

PAPER, 1890. 

Estalishments 567 

Capital ...: $82, 374, 099 

Employes 29,568 

Wages $13, 746, 584 

Materials 42,223,314 

Products 74, 309, 388 

Wages per capita, $461.91 ; Amount imported 1893 $8,680,319 ; Duty col- 
lected $2,070,124 ; Average ad valorem under old law 23.85 per cent, under 
new law 20.53 per cent. 
PARITY. 

Equality in exchange of coin as now provided by law— one ounce 
in gold la equal to sixteen in silver. Equality in coinage according to a 
fixed ratio, namely, one dollar of gold to sixteen of silver. 
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Our protectlT« systaiA Is » barrier asaliMft 
the flood of f ovetn InvorCatloiu and fho oomp^tt- 
ttoa of vndorpalil labor la Kuropo. 



PENSIONS. 



It is the settled policy of the United States not to maintain a standing 
army in time of peace larger than is necessary for police purposes, and 
to depend on the patriotism of lt8 citizens for military service in time of 
war. And the magnificent army of volanteers which it put into tiie field 
during the Civil War, fully justifies this policy. Instead of a large stand- 
ing army, it has adopted the most liberal Pension system ever known to 
the world. Of the $459, 374,885.65 of expenditures for the year 1803, more 
than one third of it all was for pensions. 

WHO ARE PENSIONABLE. 

All officers, soldiers and sailors in the service of the United States 
who, in the line of duty incur any wound, injury or disease which disa- 
bles them for the performance of manual labor. And when such die of^a 
cause due to the service, their(l)widows, (2) children under 16 years, (3) 
dependent mothers, (4) fathers, and (6) brothers and sisters, in the order 
of succession named, are entitled to pensions. The rates of pension for 
disability depend on its character and degree, and range flrom fl to flOO 
X>er month. Widows and dependents are entitled to 912 per month, and 
12 additional for each minor, except that officers' widows have more on 
account of rank. This is the General Law. 

Underthe Actof June 27, 1890, all officers, soldiers and sailors who 
served for ninety days or more, during the war of the rebellion, and have 
been honorably discharged, and are now permanently disabled to an ex- 
tent which renders them unable to earn a support by manual labor, from 
any cause not the result of their own vicious habits, are entitled to i>en- 
sion at rates ranging from $6 to 912; their Widows are also entitled to 
pension, without regard to the cause of death, if they have no means of 
support but their own labor, at the rate of f8 per month, with the t2 addi- 
tional for each minor chUd. 

Various laws make provision for service pensions to the Soldiers and 
Sailors, and Widows of the wars of the Revolution, of 1812, of Mexico and 
Indian wars; and to Army Nurses of the Civil War; which are too nu- 
merous to be here cited. Provision is also made for increase of pensions 
with increase of the pensionable disability. 

COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

The administration of the Pension laws is und^r the immediate 
charge of a Commissioner of Pensions, who has nearly two thousand as- 
sistants of various grades, and whose office constitutes a Bureau in the 
Department of the Interior. From the last published Report of titfto Com- 
missioner, for the year 1893, is taken the following: 



Svwrj «ondllloii of American life is affeot«d 
liy tlM 4«iMtton of » proteetive tariff. 

—Hon. J. W. Baboo«iE, WiceonslB. 



CLAIMS FILED AND ACTED ON. 

Since the year 1861, 2,034,696;origiiial olainui 
have been filed and 1,357,921 claims have been allowed. Of the 119,961 appli- 
cations for original pensions filed during the fiscal year 1893, 65,002 were 
filed by invalids, and 20,914 by widows and others under the act of June 
27, 1890. In the total number of claims allowed under the acts in force 
during the fiscal year 1893 are included 62,291 invalids and 36,917 widows 
and others, under the act of June 27, 1890, as well as 2,699 survivors and 
1,347 widows of the Indian wars, and 286 army nurses. This last-named 
class have been pensioned under the act of Congress approved Augost 6, 
1892. Since 1871, 80,071 claims for pensions on account of service daring 
the war of 1812 have been filed. Of this number 34,939 have been filed 
by surviving soldiers and sailors, and 45,132 by the widows of tliose 
who served in said war. During the fiscal year 1893 no applications were 
received from survivors of that war, but 49 applications were filed by 
widows. The number of pensioners on the rolls at the close of each year 
is also stated in this table, as well as the amount disbursed for pensions 
each year since 1861. 

THE NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ON THE ROLLS JimE 30, 1892, 

Was 876,068. During the year since that date 121,630 new pensioners 
were put ui)on the rolls, 2,004 who had previously been dropped were 
restored, and 33,690 were dropped for death and other causes. The net 
increase of pensioners during the year was 89,944, and on June 30, 1893, 
the number of pensioners on the roUs was 966,012. 

Average annual value of each pension |135. 10 

Average annual value of each pension under the general 

law.. , 167.65 

Average annual value of each pension under act June 

27, 1890. -. 11». 76 

Total annual value #130,6104179.84 

THE FALLING OFF 

In the presentation of new daims appears from the 
fact, shown by the last report of my predecessor, that there were on 
October 12, 1892, 788,061 claims pending in the Bureau, while, as before 
stated, on July 7, 1893— not quite nine months latei>-the number of claims 
pending had been reduced to 711,160. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
filing of new claims and claims for increase has ceased to exceed the 
number of cases disi)osed of by the work of the Bureau, and that a 
rapid diminution in the number of new claims may be expected, 

THE AMOUNTS PAID 

On account of pensions during the fiscal year were : 
Pensions General Iiaw, 186,282,081,06; Act June 27, 1890, $68,269,857.18; 
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Tba If ratio «or(U of momoiy, atrofolilns from 
«TOr7 tmttlefleld and patriot st»to to everr llrinir 
heart and hearthstone all OTer this broad lana« 
will yet swell the ohoms of the Union when 
asaln toaehed, as sorely they will he, by the bet- 
ter ansels of onr nature. —A. Uneoln. 



CXAIMS FUJEB AinO acted on. (Continued.) 

Mexican War, ^1S2,566.79; Other laws, fl,055,613.00 ; A totalof |156,. 
740,467.14. To this add the expenses of the Boread, and the amounts paid 
by the Third Auditor, to make up the total oost as stated by the Secretary, 
of the Treasury, tlfiO»8S7,667.87. 

CLAIMS PKNDnro JULT 7, 1888. 
Old wars— Service prior to March 4, 18dl : 

Original invaUd 1, 783 

Original widows. .• 2, 284 



Indian wars— Act July 27, 1882; 

Original invalid.. 1, 220 

Original widows. 2, 875 



4,067 



4i,006 

Old war— Restoration and increase..... 7, 666 

Bounty land 1,204 

Service since March 4, 1861 : 

Original invalid 125, 681 

Original widows. 81, 361 



-204,942 



Act of June 27, 1890 : 

Original invalid 93, 564 

Original widows 51, 020 



Claims under act of June 27, 1890, additional to prior 
applications on file under former acts : 

With pending original invalid. 30, 694 

With rejected original invalid 8, 030 

With certificate invalid i>ending 25, 383 

With certificate invalid not pending 43, 658 

With pending widow 14, 4aA 

With rejected widow 3, 164 

With certificate widow pending 189 

With certificate widow not pending 200 



-144,674 



-125,6^ 



Increase : 

Under general laws. 140, 616 

Under act of Jime 27, 1800. 70, 686 

211,302 

Increase and accrued widow 7, 106 

Army nurses - fi® 

Total 711,160 
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ThroniTlioat the whole web off National ez- 
Istenoe we trace the irolden thread of human 
progress toward a hljpher and better estate. 

—J. A. Garfield* 



CLAIMS FIIiED ANI> ACTED ON. (Continued.) 

Numer of pension olaims filed and allowed each year since July, 1861, 
and the number of pensioners on the roll at the close of each year, 
together with the annual amount paid on account of pensions since July 
1,1860. 





Army. 


Navy. 


Army and Navy. 


Fiscal year 
ending 


Applications 
filed. 


Applications 
filed. 


Claims allowed. 


June 80— 


Invalids. 


Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 


Invalids. 


Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 


Invalids. 


Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 


1861 










» 




1863 « 

1864 

1866^ 


1,362 

26,380 

20,263 

27,299 

35,799 

15,905 

7,292 

11,035 

12,991 

8,837 

8,857 

8,728 

9,302 

11,926 

17,030 

16,632 

18, 812 

36,836 

110, 673 

18,456 

29,004 

35,039 

28,962 

27,959 

35,202 

36,484 

47,505 

52, 152 

71, 670 

20,619 

17,432 

9,213 


1,000 

22,377 

32, 627 

44,464 

28,732 

20,265 

13,099 

14,496 

11,400 

8,985 

6,755 

6,427 

6,603 

5,294 

6,264 

6,269 

6,661 

9,767 

25,602 

10, 527 

10,349 

11,878 

11,289 

11,657 

13,328 

15, 759 

18,444 

23,597 

28,365 

17, 521 

15,765 

12,000 


60 
290 
386 
466 
350 
250 
170 
290 
260 
190 
240 
248 
228 
310 
344 
271 
300 
699 
1,361 
616 
472 
777 
671 
725 
862 
836 
1,251 
1,312 
2,162 
1,404 
742 
654 


65 
285 
324 
466 
376 
333 
207 
246 
200 
142 
178 
120 
151 
178 
130 

97 
131 
216 
659 
225 
211 
251 
244 
277 
265 
338 
427 
679 
788 
690 
404 
358 


413 

4,121 

17,041 

15, 212 

22,883 

16,589 

9,460 

7,292 

6,721 

7,934 

6,468 

6,651 

6,937 

6,760 

6,360 

7,282 

7,414 

7,242 

10, 176 

21,394 

22,946 

32, 014 

27,414 

27,680 

31,937 

35,283 

36,843 

36,830 

60,395 

41,381 

17,876 

10,232 


49 

3,763 

22,446 

24,959 


1866 

1867 


27,294 
19,893 
19,461 
15,904 


1868 

1869 


1870 


12,600 


1871 

1872 


8,399 
7,244 


1873 

1874 

1876...^ 

1876 


4,073 
8,162 
4,736 
4,376 


1877 


3,861 
3,550 


1878 


1879 


3,379 


1880 


4,455 


1881 


3,920 


1882 


3,999 


1883 


6,303 


1884 


6,366 


1886 


7,743 


1886 


8,610 


1887 


11, 217 


1888 


10, 816 


1889 


11,924 


1890 


14, 612 


1891 


11, 914 


1892 


7,287 


1893 


7,295 






Total 


836,364 


474,466 


18,984 


9,358 


659,981 


304,500 
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The contest that Is beins wasred by tbe I>eiuo- 
cratlc party to pass this Wilson Bill Is a war npon 
the laDorlnir classes of Anierica._ 



—Hon. Albert J. Hopkins, Illinois. 



CXATM8 FH^ED and ACTBID^ON. (Continaed.) 



, Total 

numbor 

of a])pli- 

ciitions 

liled. 


Total 
number 
of claims 
allow- 
ed. 


Number of pension- 
ers on the roll. 




Inva- 
lids. 


Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 


Total 


DiHl)ursements. 






4,337 

4,341 

7,821 

23,479 

35,880 

66,652 

69,56^5 

75,957 

82, m) 

87, 521 

93, 394 

113, 954 

119, 500 

121, 628 

122, 989 
124, 239 
128, 723 
131, 649 
138, 615 
145, 410 
164, 110 
182,633 
206,042 
225,470 
247,146 
270, 346 
306, 298 
343,701 
373,699 
415,654 
636,821 
703,242 
769, 706 


4,299 

3,818 

6,970 

27,666 

50, 106 

71, 070 

m, 618 

03, 686 

105, 104 

111,165 

114, 101 

118, 275 

118, 911 

114, 613 

111, 832 

107, 898 

103,381 

92,349 

104,140 

105, 392 

104, 720 

103, 064 

97, 616 

97,286 

97,979 

95, 437 

99,709 

108,856 

116, 026 

122,290 

139,339 

172, 826 

206,306 


8,636 
8,159 
14, 791 
61, ia5 
85,980 
126, 722 
153, 183 
169, (543 
187, 963 
108, f)8G 
207, 405 
232,299 
238,411 
236, 241 
234,821 
232, 137 
232, 104 
223,998 
242,755 
250,802 
268,830 
285,607 
303,658 
323,756 
345,125 
365,783 
406,007 
452, 557 
489,725 
637,944 
676, 160 
876,068 
966,012 


?1, 072, 461. 66 

790, 384. 76 

1, 025, 139. 91 

4, 604, 616. 92 

8, 525, 153. 11 

^ 13, 459, 996. 43 

18, 619, 956. 46 

24, 010, 081. 99 

28, 422, 884. OS 

27, 780, 811. 81 
;j3, 077, 383. 63 
30, 160, 341. 00 

29, 185, 289. 62 

30, 593, 749. 66 
29, 683, 116. 63 

28, 351, 599. 69 
28, 580, 157. 04 
26, 844, 415. 18 
33, 780, 526. 19 
57, 240, 640. 14 
50, 626, 538. 51 
64,296,280.64 
60, 431, 972. 85 
57, 273, 636. 74 
65, 693, 706. 72 
64, 684, 270. 45 
74, 815, 486. 85 
79, 646, 146. 37 
89, 131, 968. 44 

106, 493, 890. 19 
118, 648, 959. 71 
141, 086, 948. 84 
168, 165, 342. 51 


2,487 
49, 332 
53. 599 
72,684 
65,256 
36,, 753 
20,768 
26,066 
24,851 
43,969 
26,391 
18,303 
16,734 
18,704 
23,623 
22,715 
44,687 
67, 118 
141,466 
31, 116 
40,939 
48,776 
41,786 
40,918 
49,895 
72,466 
76,726 
81,220 
106,044 
363,799 
198,346 
119, 361 


462 
7,884 
39,487 
40,171 
60,177 
36,482 
28,921 
23, 196 
18,221 
16, 562 

16, 052 
10,462 
11, 152 
9, 977 
11,326 
11,962 
31,346 
19,645 
27,394 
27,664 
38,162 
34,192 
35,767 
40,857 
66,194 
60,262 
61,921 
66,637 
166,486 
224,047 
121,630 


2,034,685 


1, 857, 921 


1, 676, 603, 544. 42 





In the total number of applications filed in 1893 are included 65,002 
inyalids and 20,914 widows, etc., under the act of June 27, 1890 ; 4,505 
survivors and 4,514 widows of the Indian wars, and 930 Army nurses. 
In the number of claims allowed in 1893 are included 62,291 invalids and 
36,917 widows, etc., under the act of June 27, 1890; 2,699 survivors and 
1,347 widows of the Indian wars, and 286 Army nurses. In the number 
of pensioners on the roll, under the heads of "invalids" and "widows, 
etc.," are respectively included all male and female pensioners of syerj 



The eternal law, "In the sweat ox thy faoe 
•halt thou eat bread," will prevail. It will nevei 
be repealed. 

—Senator George F. Hoar, MassaohnMttA. 



OLAIMS FtEJSD AND ACTEB ON. (Continued.) 



War of 1812. 



Applications 
filed. 



Sur- 
vivors, 



24,350 



Wid- 
ows- 



11,488 



Claims 
Allowed 



Sur- 
vivors. 



20,073 



Wid- 
ows. 



8,363 



War with Moxioo. 



Applications 
filed. 


Claims 
allowed 


Sur- 
vivors. 


Wid- 
ows. 


Sur- 
vivors. 


Wid- 
ows. 


34,939 


45,132 


25,711 


85,409 



Republican Party on Pensions. 

o 

From 1862 until 1875 the Government, in all its branches, was con- 
trolled by the Republican party. During that time our pension system, 
as it now exists, was built up. The iiindamental act was that of July 
14, 1862, and between that date and the election of a Democratic Congn^ss 
in 1875, fourteen other acts were passed enlarging and improving the 
system. Under these acts the greater part of the annual expenditures 
for pensions now being made was authorized. They were all Republi- 
can measures. Every law, every section, every line, word and syllable 
relating to pensions in the Revised Statutes of 1874 was enacted by Re- 
publican Congresses, by Republican votes, and approved by Republican 
Presidents. 

The Republican party has always maintained that one of the first duties 
of the American people was the practical recognition, in a material way, 
of our sacred obligation to the volunteer soldiers of the United States. 
In a long series of oflScial utterances, this party has always, in its great 
representative national conventions, pledged itself to the maintenance of 
a policy of liberality, unlimited by technical or burdensome restrictions 

In the award and distribution of the fund cheerfully offered to pensioners 
by the votes of a gratefiil people. It may add to the inspiration of loyal 
liearts to recall some of these utterances, and to hear anew what we have 
said, and what pledges we have made from time to time. The pension 
policy inaugurated by the Republican party has become so closely in- 
corporated into our governmental system that in quoting these glorious 
and patriotic expressions we feel almost as if hearing anew the voices ol 
the revered men of the historic past. 
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Wb«ii the factory ftres atre extlnsriiished noth- 
Injc follows so sorely as the enforced idleness of 
tlie laborer. —Hon. J. W. Babcock, Wisconsin. 



BEPUBLICAJX PARTY ON PENSIONS. (Continued.) 
At Baltimore, in 1864, the Bepablican national convention said: 

Setolvedt That the thanks of the American people are dne to the soldiers and sailors 
of the Army and Nary who haye periled their lives in defense of the country and in rla- 
dication of the honor of the flag ; that the Nation owes to them some permanent recosai- 
tion of their patriotism and their valor, and ample and permanent provision for those of 
their survivors who have received disahling and honorable woundA in the service of the 
country ; and that the memories of those who have fallen in its defense shall be held in 
grateful and everlasting remembrance. 

That was in 1884, just thirty years ago, and during the very height of 
the war. The Republican party did not wait until after Lee's surrender, 
but announced its policy while its defenders were in the field. 



Pension Legislation. 



From 1861 to 1875 the Congress was under Republican control, and all 
legislation upon pensions during that time was Republican legislation. 
With the latter year the Democrats obtained control of the House of 
Representatives. In 1878 the effect of Democratic control began to be 
apparent. The Republican law of February 14, 1871, was amended by 
the Democratic act of March 9, 1878, so that widows of soldiers of the 
war of 1812 should lose their pensions upon remarriage ; the term of ser- 
vice was reduced from sixty to fourteen days, and the provision which 
prevented those who had been in rebellion in the late war from receiving 
pensions was stricken out. 

The effect of this was to restore to the rolls the names of all pensioners 
of the war of 1812 which had been stricken off for participation in, or en- 
couragement of the rebellion. This, with another act approved in 1879, 
giving three months extra pay to officers and soldiers of the Mexican 
war,^ were some of the measures of that period of Democratic ascend- 
ency, and both were intended mainly to benefit persons who lived in the 
Southern States. 

The principal measure of the six years of Democratic control in the 
House was the ** arrears" act. But this was a Republican law, in that 
it was introduced by a Republican (Cummings of Kansas), was put on 
its passage by a Republican (Haskell of Kansas), was voted for by 116 
Republicans and 48 Democrats in the House, a majority of the Democrats 
in the House voting against it. 

In the Senate there were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats voting in 
favor, and the 3 nays were all Democrats. A later Democratic limitation 
of the arrears was put into an appropriation bill reported by W. A. J. 
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The American market for the benefit of 
American laborers, American farmers, and 
American manufacturers. 

Hon. Albert J. Hopkins, Illinois. 



PXSNSION £BGISI.ATION. (Continued.) 

S parks (Democrat) of Illinois, creating a limitation of less than one yeai 
and four months— that is, fh>m March 8, 1879, to July 1, 1880— and that 
law has remained in force to the present. 

Votes shown in detail as follows : ' 





For the bill 


Against the biU 


Name of bill. 


Repub- 
licans. 


Demo- 
crats. 


Repub- 
licans. 


Demo- 
crats. ' 


Repeal of arrears limitation 


116 
72 

118 
27 

114 

138 


48 

57 

80 

7 

66 
37 


None 
1 
None 
None 
None 
None 


61 


Mexican nension, Senate amendment 
Widows' increase 


84 
58 


Senate bill, 1886 


14 


Denendent nension bill 


76 


Dependent pension bill, over veto 


125 


Total 


686 


295 


1 


418 







Let us now present a similar table of the votes upon various pension 
measures in 1890, which will show: 

As follows : 





For the biU. 


Against the bill. 


Name of bill. 


Repub- 
licans. 


Demo- 
crats. 


Repub- 
licans. 


Demo- 
crats. 


Dependent parents, Senate 


32 
138 
143 
141 

m 

31 
119 


10 
34 
40 
38 
28 
3 
24 


None 
1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


12 


Morrill, 62-year bilL 


86 


Morrill, Cheadle 60-year amendment 
Morrill-60-year bill 


71 

71 


Disability, 'conference, House.... 


66 


Disabilitvl confor^nceJ Ronate. 


18 


Prisoners of war. 


78 






Total. 


719 


177 


1 


392 







Combining the two tables it will be seen that so far as these reported 
roll calls show, there were: 



FOB THE BlliliS. 



AOAIKBT THE BILI^S. 



Republicans 1, 304 I Republicans 2 

Democrats 472 | Democrats 810 

We will now separate the House and Senate votes upon pensions, mi a- 
bove tabulated, and present the Republican and Democratic standing, by 
percentage in each body, upon pension legislation. We find that the fol- 
lowing is the average respective standing of the two parties in Gonsress 



I Icwk at th« tariff with an eye to ttM ] 
distribution of labor and rofvanna. 

'—Senator Cteorse F. Hoar, MasMMhosetts. 



PENSION IXteQULTXON. (00BtlB««d.) 

as regards snstainlisi^ the soldiers of the late war. That is. In the House, 
upon the Important penaion measures of the past few years, the Bepnbli- 
cans have ftimished 73 per eent and the Democrats 27 per cent of the afflr- 
mative votes; while in the Senate the Bepablioans have ftimished 
81 per cent and the Democrats 19 percenter the affirmative votes. 
Of those vothig against the bills, the Democrats have the nndivided hon* 
or of ftunishing abont 100 percent, the entire negative vote— or 810 ont of 
820 votes. 

We should also state that the Mexican pension bill of Janaary 29, 1887, in 
granting pensions to soldiers and saUorsofthe Mexican war, repealed 
the provisions of section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, so far as they ap- 
plied to the soldiers of that war. That section of the Revised Statutes 
prohibited the payment of any pension to any person or to the widow, 
children, or heirs of any person who had voluntarily engaged in or aided 
the late rebellion against the United States. The effect of this repeal was 
to make eligible as pensioners very many who were prominent in the 
Confederate army, and who are now upon our pension rolls atf8or9l2 per 
month. The following from the National IW6une, confirms this state- 
ment. 

CONFEDERATE PENSIONS. 

MEXICAN PENSION ROLL-ONE WHICH IS NOT " PUR6ED " AND IN 
WHICH THERE ARE NO SUSPENSIONS. 

" On the Mexican pension roll there are the names of 15,215 survivors and 
7,282 widows, and something over 3,000 cases were pending at latest re- 
ports. This makes a total of 25,497, or several thousand more men than the 
United States had in Mexico at any one time during the war. 

These all receive either fS or |12 a month. 

Among the names are those of the widow of Gen. Samuel Cooper, a New 
Torker by birth, who was Adjutant-(}eneral of the United States Army 
at the outbreak of the war, and used his x>osition to aid the rebels in pre- 
paring for the struggle. He resigned his position to become adjutant- 
general of the Southern Confederacy, and officiated as such untU the re- 
bellion collapsed. Mrs. Cooper has been drawing a pension since June 
6,1887. 

The widow of Thomas J. ('Stonewall') Jackson, who was next to Lee 
the most popular commander of the rebel armies. 

The widow of MaJ. Gen. George E. Pickett, who commanded a division 
in the rebel army. 

The widow of MaJ. Gen. Gideon J. Pillow, who commanded a division 
in the rebel army. 

The widow of liieut. Gen. A. P. Hill, who commanded one of the three 
corps of Lee's army. 

The widow of Sidney Smith Lee, who was dismissed from the Navy ibr 



W* are Not afraid of the world's oompetltlam 
so Ions mm wo avail onrselTos of our national do- 
f onaa and our national reaonroos. 

'Senator Cteorse F. Hoar, Maiiachn— tta« 



COTHJFSDKRATK FBNSIONS. (Oontinaed.) 

'going oyer to th« enemy,' and afterward became a oommodoze la 
the rebel Navy. 

Brig. Oen. James R. Chalmers, who was Forrest's chief lieutenant 

MaJ. Gen. Dabney H. Maury, who commanded the rebel troops at the 
battle of Chickasaw Bayou. 

Hon. S. B. Maxey, late United States Senator firom Texas, who has 
been drawing his pension since May 27, 1887. He was a major-general In 
the rebel army. 

The widows aboye mentioned are of men who were educated at the 
Government expense, and afterward fought to destroy the Goyemment. 
They went on the rpll at once, while last April there were pending the 
claims of 145,520 widows of Union soldiers who had not yet been able to 
get on the roll.'' 



Comparison of Party Records. 

o 

We will now giye the record of the Democratic party on pension legisla- 
tion since the war, and will not go back of 1878. In 1878 a bill was 
passed by the lower House of Congress repealing all limitations of time 
in which applications for arrears of pensions should be made. Upon 
this the yote stood; Democrats for the bill, 48; Democrats against the bill, 
61; Republicans for the bill, 116; Bepublicans against the bill, none. 

Subsequently a bill increasing the pensions of widows from f8 to fl2 
was yoted on, with the following result: Democrats for the bill, 80; Dem- 
ocrats against the bUl, 66. Bepublicans for the bill, 118. Bepublicans a- 
gainst the bill, none. 

The amputation bill, passed August 4, 1886: Democrats for the bill, 75; 
Democrats against the bill, 51. Bepublicans for the bill, 91; Bepublicans 
against the bill, none. 

The widows' arrears bill, giying arrears of pensions, fix>m the death of 
their husbands, to widows entitled to i>ensions, passed the Senate by the 
following vote: Democrats for the bill, 1; Democrats against the bill, 20. 
Bepublicans for the bill, 22; Bepublicans against the bill, none. 

The disability pension bill(giyes pension to all disabled soldiers and to 
dependent parents and children), passed June, 1890: Democrats for the 
bill, 28; Democrats against the bill, 66. Bepublicans for the bill, 117; Be- 
publicans against the bill, none. 

Same bUl in the Senate: Democrats for the bill, 8; Democrats againist 
the bill, ^8. Bepublicans for the bill, 31; Bepublicans against the bill 
none. 
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Upon waceft and the consequent dlstrlbntion 
of consumable wealth Is based all our hopes of 
tUe future, and all the possible Increase of our 
civilisation. —Hon.TThomas B. Reed, Maine. 



COMPARISON OF PARTY RECORI>S. (Contlnved.) 

In the Forty-ninth Congress a dependent pension bill was voted on in 
the Senate, with the following result: Democrats for the bill, 7; Bemo- 
crats against the bUl, 14. Republicans for the bill, 27; Republicans against 
the bill, none. 

In the same Congress a similar bill was voted upon in the House of 
Representatives, with the following result: Democrats for the bUl, 66; 
Democrats against the biU, 76. Republicans for the bill, 114; Republi- 
cans against the bill, none. 

This bill was vetoed by President Cleveland. An effort was made in the 
lower House to pass the bill over the veto, with the following result: Dem- 
ocrats for the bill, 37; Democrats against the bill, 125. Republicans for the 
bill, 188; Republicans against the bill, none. 

Showing tliat 29 Democrats who had originally voted for the bUl has- 
tened to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the Presidents' 
veto to vote against it, thus testifying their real sentiments, while 20 oth- 
ers who had dodged the first vote came up promptly to the support oi the 
veto. 

The vote upon" which the dependent pension bUl was finally passed by 
the Republican Congress, of which Tom. Rebd was Speaker, stood as fol- 
lows in the Senate: Democrats for the bill, 10; Democrats against the bill 
12. Republicans lor the bill, 32; Republicans against the bUl, none. 

In the lower House it was sought to take up and pass the bill promptly, 
but the Democrats solidly opposed a motion to suspend the rules for that 
purpose, and the effort failed. Shortly after this, however, a second 
effort met with success, the vote standing: Democrats for the bill, 38; Dem- 
crats against the bill, 71; Republicans for the bill, 141; Republicans 
against the bill, none. 

This bill was, as the old soldiers well know, promptly approved by 
President Harrison. 

The next pension legislation of importance was the bill to pension 
prisoners of war, and giving them each 92 for every day they were held 
by the Confederates. When it came up in the lower House the following 
vote was had: Democrats for the bill, 24; Democrats against the bill, 78 
Republicans for the bill, 119; Republicans against the bill, none. 

To sum up, the following gives the totals of 14 votes in Congress upon 
the most important of the various pension measures presented since the 
war, viz: Democrats for the bills, 417; Democrats against the bills, 648; Re- 
publicans for the bills, 1,066; Republicans against the bills, none. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 

OFFICE NOW HOSTILE TO PENSIONS. 

The present administration of the Pension Office came into power with 
an avowed belief that this office was permeated with fraud, and a public 
avowal that its expenditures should be reduced. Said the Chicago plat. 
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A Natton vhloh keeps its people employed is 
in the end Mvae to show the larirest irains— even in 
wealth* —Hon. Thomas B. Beed, Maine. 



PBBSBMT ABMINISTBATION. (Continned.) 

form : *' We denounce the present administration of that office as in< 
competent, currupt, disgracefiil and dishonest." On this basis the Com- 
missioner proceeded to assume : 1. That General Raum's administration 
being currupt and dishonest, large numbers of pensions had been un- 
lawfully granted, and therefore that his first duty was to purge the rolls 
of these fraudulent pensions. 2. That he had plenary power to review 
the acts of his predecessor, and to suspend pensions until he should have 
time and means to investigate them. Thereupon he proceeded, (1) to^sus- 
pend thousands of pensioners without allowing them to be heard ; (2) then 
to give them notice of suspen^sion and require them to prove their right to 
be restored again within sixty days, on pain of being cut off entirely. 
The case is thus stated : 

NATIONAL TRIBUNE OP AUGUST lo, 1893 : 

"These claimants have furnished the evidence required. They have 
been subjected to examination by Government medical experts, and they 
have been adjudged entitled. 

They have been subjected to no little trouble and expense in procuring 
this judgment. 

Now comes along a new order of things. They are suspected of having 
had an allowance to which they are not entitled, and payment is stopped, 
and the claimant is required to prove his case over again within 60 days. 
(Yesterday extended for a further period of 60 days.) The burthen, in- 
cluding the expense, is cast upon him of proving the integrity of the 
allowance, instead of being placed upon the Government, where upon 
obvious principles it should rest. If he can now furnish the proof 
required within the time limited, how long will the Bureau be occupied 
in considering it after it is furnished? Thousands will be dead before 
the suspension is removed. 

The principle applied here Is a revival of the code of Bhadamanthus 
(Judge of Hell)— that punished first and tried afterward. 

The fact is (and pensioners may as well awake to it) that there is a 
systematic effort being made to discredit pensioners and avoid recogni- 
tion of the obligation of the country to the soldiers, and no specious 
words or loud pretensions can disguise it." 

Not only was this course in violation of every principle of justice and 
law, which requires a presumption that the former Commissioner had 
done his duty, and that each pensioner was entitled to his pension, until 
in each case the contrary was shown ; but it was in open defiance of the 
Pension laws, which provide means for investigation, and prescribe the 
manner in which the Commissioner shall exercise his power of revision. 

POWER OF REVISION. 

"Seo. 3. Act. June 21, 1879. That sections forty-seven hundred and 
seventy-one, forty-seven hundred and seventy-two, and forty-seven 
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The lil|rhest duty of a Nation Is to so frame 
Ita laws as to afford the g r e a te st protection to Its 
•wa people. —Senator Joseph M. Carer* Wromlng. 



JPO WJBB OW BXnSIOM. (ConUaaed.) 

bandied and aeyenty-three ofthe Revised Statutett of the United States, 
proYidins for biennial examinations of pensioners, are hereby repealed': 
Provided^ That the Commissioner of Pensioners shall have the same 
power as heretofore to order special examinations, whenever in his judg- 
ment the same may be necessary, and to increase or reduce the pension 
according to light and justice; but in no case shall a pension be with- 
drawn or lednced except upon notice to a i>ensioner and a hearing upon 
sworn testimony, except as to the certificate of the examininfr 
surgeon. » » » 

SUSPENDING PENSIONERS, Act June 27, 1890. 

Sbo. 4744. The Commissioner of Pensions is authorized to detail from 
time to time clerks or persons employed in his oflice to make special ex- 
aminations into the merits of such pension or bounty land claiiiiN, 
whether pending or adjudicated, as he may deem proper, and to aid in 
the prosecution of any party appearing on such examinations to Im 
gnilty of ftand, either in the presentation or in procuring tiie allowance 
of such claims ; and any person so detailed shall have power to adminis- 
ter oaths and take affidavits and depositions in the course of such exami- 
nations, and to orally examine witnesses, and may employ a stenograph - 
er, when deemed necessary by the Commissioner of Pensions, in import- 
ant oases, such stenographer to be paid by such clerk or person, and thm 
amount so paid to be allowed in his accounts.'' 

Under this arbitrary and nnlawftd proceeding tlie Commissioner sus- 
pended thousands, nntil by an indignant public sentiment, and the decis- 
ions of the Courts he was compelled to cease and to restore them. Here 
is a specimen. 

In the State of Illinois, there were between May 1, 1893, and March 1, 
1894, a period of ten months, six hundred and eighty-two cases suspended 
by the Pension Office, and in the same time five hundred and thirty-two 
oases in which resumption of payment was ordered. Why were these 
pensioners in Illinois put to the trouble and annoyance of suffering a 
suspension, carrying with it a stigma of fraud and wrong upon their 
part, which their subsequent restoration shows was without any reason- 
able justificationr 

In the neighboring State of Ohio, in the six months ending September 
1, 1893, this Administration suspended 2,000 pensioners. The names and 
residences have been obtained and published. Why should there have 
been so much greater a proportion of frauds and rascals among Ohio 
soldiers than in Illinois? It hardly seems probable that the soldiers of 
Illinois are three times as honest as those of Ohio. It is also a fact that 
of the nearly 2,000 names of those suspended up to September 1, 1893, in 
Ohio, a list of 1,323 names restored to the rolls between September 1, and 
October 30, 1893, was furnished by Hon. John O. Mitchell, pension agent 
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The lower the standard of wases, the lower 
the standard of citizenship. 

—Senator George X*. Hoar, Massaohusetts. 



BUSFBNBINO PENSIONERS. (Gontlnned.) 

at Columbus, to Hon. James F. Seward, chairman of the Democratic? 
State Central Committee at Columbus, in time to publish before the 
election of November 2, 1893, so as to show to the people of Ohio tha* 
President Cleveland had hastened to correct the injustice done^'to the 
worthy soldiers of Ohio, who, it was claimed, had been suspended by 
the rascally Republican clerks (?) in the Pension OflBce. 

The matter of dates is somewhat significant in recalling this bit of 
history. In July and August, 1893, a whirlwind of indignation was 
sweeping the State of Ohio regarding the action of this Administration 
in suspending soldiers' pensions by the thousands. An election was to 
be held in November, and something had to be done. '* A necessity is 
Laid upon us," said the politicians. Letters and telegrams flooded the 
Bureaus, the Departments, and the Executive sanctum. A prominent 
Demoeratie Bepresentative warned the Interior Department that unless 
the wholesale suspending of pensions was stopped forthwith, the Repub- 
licans would carry the next House of Representatives and sweep the 
Democrats out of power. ** Restore those pensioners, and do it quick !" 
was the burden of their cry. 

Over 1,900 Ohio soldiers were reinstated as quickly as the names could 
be written. A Deputy Commissioner of Pensions was hurried to the 
Nation^ Military Home at Dayton, Ohio, to explain matters to the 
soldiers there. But all the frantic haste to recbup the loss of prestige 
among the Buckeyes was unavailing. Thousands of good, reliable 
Democratic veterans determined to vote as they shot, and they gave on 
that first Tuesday in November, a parting kick to the twin humbugs. 
Democratic pension reform, and Democratic tariff reform in the shape of 
80,000 majority for McKinley. 

SUSPENDED PENSIONS. 

Depabtment of the Interior, Bttbeau of Pensions, 
Washington^ D, C, June S6, 1894, 
Sib : In response to your reference of the 16th of April last, of the 
Senate resolution dated April 14, 1894, 1 have the honor to hand you here- 
with a statement showing the number of pensioners whose names were 
suspended between March 4, 1893, and May 10, 1894, and resumed at the 
same rate, the number of pensioners in whose cases payments were sus- 
pended during the same period, upon which no further action had been 
taken, the number of x>enBioners whose rates were reduced during that 
period, the number of their pension certificates, their names, postoffice 
addresses, former and present rates, and causes of reduction ; and also 
the number of pensioners whose names were dropped from the roll dur- 
ing that period, the number of their pension certificates, their names, 
post-office addresses, and the rates they were receiving. 
The Senate resolution is returned herewith. 

Very respectfully, Wm. Loohrbn, 

OommissioneT, 
Tn BaaBKTABT or the Intbbiob. 



what I most fe«r is that the one paramount 
result of the crisis will be the redneUon of the 
prloe of labor. —Hon. Seth T,, Mllliken, Maine. 



BUSPKNDISD PENSIONS. (Continued.) 

BBOAPITTTLATION. 
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3,014 
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9,509 
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Tjendecl 


326 


"N'ninber reduced 


3,014 


Number dropped. 


240 


6 


2 


2 


4 


6 


2,6n 



Nxunber of pensionert whose pensions were suspended and resumed at the same 
rate between March 4, 1898. and May 10, 1894 9, 509 

Number of pensioners whose pensions were suspended between March 4, 1806, and 
May 10, 1804, In whose cases no further action had been taken 896 



New Rules for Delay. 



Suppose a soldier applies for Pension under the Act of June 27, 1800, on 
account of the loss of a leg in a railroad accident. In his Declaration he 
swears that this disability is of a permanent character, and was not due 
to vicious habits. Under General Raum's administration he was sent 
to an Examining Surgeon, and on a report finding the facts to be as stated, 
his pension was granted. Not so under the present administration. He 
is sent a new circular calling for 

'* Testimony of two credible witnesses having personal knowledge of 
the facts showing when, where, and under what circumstances he in- 
curred the loss of his leg." 

** Testimony of the same, or two other credible witnesses, who 
should state to the best of their knowledge and belief (setting forth their 
means of knowledge and basis of belief), whether the loss of leg alleged 
by claimant was caused by vicious habits." 

And this is accompanied by a copy of order No. 229, as follows: 
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Iiesislatioii can turn human endeavor from 
nnprofltable into profitable channels. 

—Senator Georire F. Hoar, Massachnsetts. 



NEW "RULES FOB DSXAY. (Contlnaed.) 

Depabtment of the Interior, 
bureau of pensions, 

Washington, D. C, June 19, 1893. 
Obdeb No. 229. 

In the preparation of testimony in support of claims in pension cases 
all statements affecting the particular case and not merely formal, must 
be written, or prepared to be type- written, in the presence of the wit- 
ness, and from his oral declarations then made to the person who then 
reduces the testimony to writing, or then prepares the same to be type- 
written. And such testimony must embody a statement by the witness 
that such testimony was all written, or prepared for type- writing (as the 
case may be), in his presence, and only from his oral statements then 
made ; stating also the time, place, and person, when, where, and to 
whom he made such oral statements, and that in making the same he 
did not use, and was not aided or prompted by any written or printed 
statement or recital, prepared or dictated by any other person ; and not 
attached as an exhibit to his testimony. 

Any needless delay in the preparation of such testimony after such 
oral statement by the witness, or in forwarding the same to this Bureau, 
and any material alteration or erasure will be cause for rejecting such 
testimony. 

. Wm. Loohren, Com/missioner, 

Approved : Hoke Smith, Secretary. 

Suppose a widow is the applicant, in her declaration made under oath, 
she sets out the facts of her husband's name, service, death, <&c.; of her 
prior name, marriage, Ac. With this she is required to furnish proof of 
his death, their marriage,<fec. Having thus shown her right, one would 
suppose her case complete. But, no. She must prove, even after fur- 
nishing a public record of her marriage, (1) that neither she nor her 
husband have any other husband or wife ; (2) that they were never di- 
voi^ed before his death! The 2aii; presumes that the marriage is legal, 
and the public records are trustworthy. But the Pension office presumes 
that every applicant for pension is a fraud, and requires her to prove 
that she is not. Judge Lochren has been on the bench, is familiar with 
the rules of law which presume everything in favor of honesty and good 
faith. What then are his protestations of sympathy with pensioners 
worth, when he reverses every legal presumption, and assumes all 
applicants to be dishonest and perjured, until they prove the contrary. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S POSITION. 

MR. CLEVELAND WAS NOT A SOLDIER 

In the late Civil War. 
He served his countrymen by the vicarious sacrifice of a hired substi- 
tute. And it was, perhaps, a thus disinterested point of view that led 
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H« who talks of a «oiimljraer off banks and 
ooiporattons against the peoplo talks the sheevest 
nonsense. It Is but the fool's nxnmbUnir. 

-Hon. Seth Im MllUken, Maine. 



PBBSIDIBIIT CIiBmLAllI>*S POSITION. (Conttnned.) 
him to declare in yetoins: the Dei>endent Pension bill, which a Republican 
ConfiH^ess and a Bepublican President afterwards put into law, that ^ it is 
sad, but nevertheless true, that in the matter of procaring pensions there 
exists a widespread disregardof truth and good faith, and there can be no 
doubt that the race after the pensions offered by this bill would not only 
stimulate weakness and pretended incapacity for labor, but put a Anther 
premium on dishonesty and mendacity." 

INSULTING VETO MESSAGES. 

Mr. Cleveland sneerlngly accused Republican Congresses of having 
adopted the theory " that no man wbo served in the army can be the 
subject of death or impaired health except theyare chargeable to his ser- 
vice." In vetoing a bill passed for the relief of John W. Ferris in June, 
1886, he relieved himself of this sentiment : *' The ingenuity developed 
in the constant and persistent attacks ui>on the public Treasury by those 
claiming pensions, and in the increase of those already granted, is exhib- 
ited in bold relief by this attempt to include sore eyes among the results 
of diarrhoea." 

In vetoing the bill for the relief of Alfired Denny, who swore that he 
was ii^ured by being thrown forward on the pommel of his saddle, Mr. 
Cleveland thought it becoming to remark : " The number of instances in 
which those of our soldiers who rode horses during the "^Tar were in- 
jured by being thrown forward on their saddle indicates that those 
saddles were very dangerous contrivances." It might be supposed that 
it would have satisfied Mr. Cleveland's animosities against the body of 
veteran patriots, when he had used his veto power to deny them the 
relief Congress had deemed it proper to give them ; but it seemed almost 
imiKMHdble for him to veto a pension bill without becoming funny at the 
expense of the soldiers. In the affidavit of Andrew I. Wilson there had 
occurred a long recital of ipjipies received in the service. " Whatever 
else," said Mr. Cleveland, in vetoing the bill for Mr. Wilson's relief— 
" whatever else may be said of this claimant's achievements during his 
short military career, it must be conceded that he accumulated a great 
deal of disability." It was certainly trom the point of view of a man 
who had not thought the flag worth his defending that Mr. Cleveland 
proceeded to the consideration of pension bills. His patriotism was of 
the kind which was willing enough to accept the highest honors and the 
greatest emoluments in the gift of his fellow-citizens, but which hung 
back when they asked him to go forward to do battle, to suffer hard- 
ship and to confront danger for the salvation of the Union I 

OTHER PRESIDENTS. 

The following statement, prepared from official records, shows th« 
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IieslslAtloii oMi orsate a demand that orsatM 
wealth. 

—Senator Oeorse F. Hoar, KaMaehmetU. 



OTHEB PBBSIDBNnU (Continued.) 

number of pension bills to which each President.since the war has re- 
ftised his signature : 



Lincoln None 

Johnson None 

Grant .'. 6 

Hayes None 



Garfield None 

Arthur None 

Cleveland 524 

Harrison None 



SOME OTHER DEMOCRATS. 

In a speech of Mr. Stone, a Democrat, now Governor of Missouri, 
April 5, 1880, he said : 

" I am equally without doubt and equally certain that we should call a 
sharp and peremptory halt on the galloping gait at which w^ have been 
iiding this pension horse in recent years. I think the time has come 
when the visionary theories of impractical sentimentalists, when the 
artAil dogmatism of demagogues, and the pathetic appeals of political 
;fcrinmiers, when the insatiable greed of selfish monopoly, and the ag- 
Rressive arrogance of the Treasury looter should cease to dominate the 
Congress of the United States, or longer to suppress the independent and 
self-respecting members of this body. 

**I give it as my deliberate judgment, I state it as a fact, that no x>eople 
on earth, since Governments were instituted among men, have been so 
despoiled and plundered in the name of patriotism and under the guise 
of pension laws as have been the people of the United States.'' 

.25,000 WOMEN WITHOUT CHARACTER. 

A speech delivered on Monday, August 22d, 1892, in the city of Fred- 
ericksburg, Yirginia, by E. E. Mered5.th, Congressman from the Eighth 
District, quoted as follows in the " Fredericksburg Free Lance," a Demo- 
cratic Journal of that city : 

** Three out of every four persons who now receive pensions are not 
entitled to them, and the time will come, if the Republicans retain 
power, when fhey will place upon the pension list every man or woman 
who even nursed a Union soldier. There are now on the pension rolls, 
and receiving pay, twenty-five thousand women, most of whom are 
without character." 

DIRTY BEGGARS CALLED PENSIONERS. 

The following article is as it appeared in ftOl on August 17th, 1892, in 
the "Globe," a leading Democratic newspaper published in Durham, 
N.O.: 

" Some of the Northern papers are howling about the i>ositive fact that 
Grover Cleveland hired a cheap man to represent him when the North 
pillaged and plundered and burned and ravished the South. There 
could not be a better recommendation. The scamps at the North who 
went into the war went in for fourteen dollars a month, with an explicit 
understanding that they should and could steal all that was in sight 
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Dmnoorata by theoretical specolatloiis about 
per cents and ad Talorems make believe that the 
poor have to bear the burden of tariff taxation. In 
truth and practical fact it is not so. 

—Hon. M. N. Johnson, Xorth I>akota. 



SOME OTHJfiB DBMOCBATS. (Co&tinaed.) 

Qrover Cleveland knew that the oonntry would need his seryiees in 
1884 and again in 1802, and he did not propose to have his body filled with 
Northern lead in order to give a Tankee the chance to pickr his pocket 
after he had been killed. He simply did a good business job, as he did 
when he slapped the dirty beggars called pensioners in the face. Why 
should he, a statesman and a man of his intellect, take the chance of war 
when he could hire a cheap fellow to represent him? " 

PENSION BUREAU, secret BfExnoDS of. 

Are the seeret methods of the Pension Bureau in taking away pensions 
which the Government has already conferred, an honorable way of pro- 
ceeding? 

In the old days in Venice they had what was called " The Lion's Mouth,'' 
into which, in the dead of night, charges were dropped against any citi- 
Tsen of the republic. Uix)n such charges he was called up for trial in se- 
cret and condemned : and the ultimate overthrow of that republic was 
caused by such abuse of power. Tet the proposition of the gentleman 
from Georgia is to make a "lion's mouth" of every post-office box into 
which every scoundrel may drop his unauthorized charges, may drop his 
venom, and that then a special agent shall, acting thereon, go around and 
seek grounds for suspension and cancellation of the pension, and thus 
perpetrate such wrongs as have been perpetrated within the last year by 
the present administration. 
BEDUCINO PENSION PAYMENTS. 

The Administration set out early with a promise, in the published in- 
terviews of the Secretary of the Interior, that heavy reductions would be 
made in the pension list. There was but one way to make this reduction 
legitimately, and that was to repeal or modify the generous laws by which 
pensions are granted. But Congress did not have the courage to do this, 
and to the too willing Secretary of the Interior was allotted the easy task 
of frittering away and changing the Pension laws by departmental con- 
struction. 

Large sums have been spent upon special examiners detailed to search 
for grounds of reduction or suspension, and we now have an opportunity 
to measure in cold dollars the net results of a year of this cruel policy. 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, the sum of $29,000,000 of last year's 
appropriation was covered back into the Treasury. Who can describe 
the hardship that this has caused in individual cases ? The veterans 
whose pensions have been pared down, withheld, or suspended, have 
borne their privations with unexpected silence. Amid the universal dis- 
aster of the year that has passed, the policy which has withheld the bene- 
fits of the liberal pension laws from the beneficiaries has been almost 
overlooked and forgotten by the general public. 



If the people of the Northeastern States 
have been purchasing^ ilonr from Minneapolis 
millers, under this law they may buy in Toronto 
or Montreal. 

—Senator H. C. Hansbrough, North Dakota* 



PENSION BUBBAU. (Gontlntied.) 
OFFICIAIi I.YIN6. 

After snspending over 9,000 pensioners without a hearing, and being 
forced to restore them, again the cowardly perpetrators of the outrage 
attempted to throw the responsibility on the party which had gone out 
of power, as in this letter, which was sent to pensioners at the Nutioruil 
Home at Dayton, and the State Home at Sandusky, Ohio : 

Ohio State Democratic Committee, 

ColumhuSj Ohio, October 17, 1893, 
Dear Sir : We have fully exposed the Republican conspiracy to cap- 
ture the soldier vote by having pensions suspended, and will now ask 
you to allow us to aid you, if possible, in securing your reinstatement, 
which, from information we have, you are entitled to. We will write 
Senator Brice, asking him to look the matter up. You are probably one 
who was suspended on information furnished by some Republican sneak 
in your own neighborhood. 

We propose to demonstrate fully to the soldiers of Ohio that this dis- 
reputable scheme will not work, and that the Democratic party is really 
their true friend. 

Very truly yoiirs, 

J. P. SEWARD, Chairman. 
W. T. WEAR, Secretary. 

But this transparent lie did not succeed, and Mr. Murphy, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions, was sent to the Soldiers' Home on Friday, 
Saturday, and the following Monday, just before the Ohio election on 
Tuesday. 

He would get six or eight of the old fellows in a little knot and make 
them all kinds of promises. He had with him what was culled his pri- 
vate secretary, who took notes, and they were all promised to be attend- 
ed to as soon as the election was over. Wo had 2,000 majority in the 
Soldiers' Home, and it would have been 50 or 100 more if he had not in- 
terfered. Indeed he himself claimed to have saved his party several 
hundred votes. • 

If a Republican Deputy Commissioner had done such a thing, every 
Democratic paper in the country would have jumped on him with both 
feet, and the people would rebuke such an interference. 
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This terlf f ftbflolutel 7 ftbaadons now and for 
all time the clatin that protection Is onconstitn- 
tlonaL After the speotnele which has been wit- 
noMed in this contest that Issne onsht not to be 
raised avaln. —Senator J. J. Fatten. Michlsan. 



PRIVATE BILLS, LilST CONGRESS. 

We givOy for the benefit of the oountry, a Aill statement of the private 
pension bills and the action of this Congress upon them up to and includ- 
ing Aug. 3,1894: 
Number of House bills referred to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

(this committee having charge only of bills relating to the late war) . 1,033 

Number favorably reported... 97 

Number unfavorably reported.. 16 

Total reported 113 

Total unreix)rted 920 

Number of bills which have passed the House ' 47 

Number of House bills in Committee on Pensions (this committee 
has charge of all pension bills except those relating to the rebellion ) 407 

Number reported favorably 42 

Number reported adversely. 4 

Total reported 46 

Total unreported 361 

In addition to the bills which have passed the House five bills have 
been favorably reported by Committee of the Whole, but not yet passed 
the House. 

In the Senate the pension bills all go to one committee, known as the 
Committee on Pensions, whilst in the House they are divided between 
the Pension and Invalid Pension Committees. 
Number of bills referred in the Senate 475 

Number reported favorably ', 43 

Number reported adversely 3 

Total reported 46 

Total unreported : 429 

Number passed the Senate 29 

Grand total reported 195 

Grand total not reported 1,710 

After the date named a few additional bills were passed, making the 
total number, which became laws : , 

Pensions of the Civil War 34 

Pensions other than Civil War 11 

Total ^45 

FABTINO. 

The separation of gold and silver when the two metals compose an al- 
loy, either native or artificial, for the purpose of obtaining the metals 
respectively in the form of fine bars. This is accomplished, first, by dis- 
solving the silver with acids and subsequently precipitating, or, second, 
by converting silver into a choride by heat and chlorine gas, and then 
reducing the oUoride to a metaUlo state. 



Otat Anyone now llTtn^tell wh«n there luw 

been snoli want and snf ferine, even for the neoensl- 

tles of life, as within the last nine months (1894)? 

~Mon« Henry- M. Baker, New Hampshire. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Area 44,965 square miles. 

Charter crranted to William Penn by Charles II, Mar. 4, 1681. First 
State constitution formed Sept. 28, 1776. Ratified the Constitution of the- 
United States Dec. 12, 1787. 

Lesrislature composed of 60 Senators, 201 Kepresentatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 1, 1895. 

State elections, annually, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senatob J. Donald Camebon, (bbp.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Senator Matthew S. Quay, (bep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 
GONGBBSSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

Ist. Population, 208,376. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,693; Rep., 22,908. 



2nd. Population, 131,416. 

3rd. Population, 129,764. 

4th. Population, 309,986. 
5th. Population, 267,422. 
6th. Population, 164,060. 
7th. Population, 198,905. 
8th. Population, 152,367. 
9th. Population, 213,958. 
10th. Population, 149,095. 
nth. Population, 142,088. 
12th. Population, 201,203. 
13th. Population, 154,163. 
14th. Population, 171,384. 
15th. Population, 146,227. 
16th. Population, 174,375. 
17th. Population, 188,795. 
18th. Population, 169,443. 
19th. Population, 182,246. 
20th. Population, 213,202. 
21st. Population, 245,746. 
22nd. Population, 279,355. 
23rd. Population, 164,215. 
24th. Population, 288*485. 
25th. Population, 198,677. 
26th. Population, 151,398. 
27th. Population, 138,326. 
28th. Population, 180,357. 
At large 
At large 



Vote 1892: Dem., 9,056; Rep., 16,107. 

^T^4r^ 1QOO. find. D. 15,516. 
Vote 1892:|i)^„,^g5Q;j 

Vote 1892: Dem., 22,950; Rep., 37,200. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 21,426; Rep., 32,638. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 13,938 ; Rep., 19,129. 

Vote 1892 : Dem., 21,805 ; Rep., 21,985. 

Vote 1892 : Dem., 10,154 ; Rep., 5,568. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 28,176 ; Rep., 17,270. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 10,266; Rep., 20,052. 

Vote 1892 : Dem., 10,225 ; Rep., 10,814. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 15,554; Rep., 14,092. 

Vote 1892 : Dem., 13,440 ; Rep., 11,539. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 13,993; Rep., 19,058. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 12,055; Rep., 17,241. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 14,724; Rep., 17,966. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 15,333; Rep., 10,030. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 15,631; Rep., 19,247. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 21,963; Rep., 16,198. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 17,420; Rep., 22,601. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 20,245; Rep., 23,942. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 15,939; Rep., 22,674. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 8,177; Rep., 14,628. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 25,224; Rep., 23,971. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 15,559; Rep., 19,650. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 17,887; Rep., 14,500. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 9,523; Rep., 12,479. 

Vote 1892: Dem., 17,285 ; Rep., 13,284. 
Vote, 1892: Dem., 447,456 ; Rep., 511,433. 
Vote, 1892 : Dem., 448,714 ; Rep., 512,577. 



Peru. 

In Peru the standard is silver ; the monetary unit is the sol ; the value 
in United States money is $0.61.3. The coins are silver ; sol and divisions. 
The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 151 of silver. 
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I do not bellere In the doctrine of States' 
ri;;ht8, or that this nation is an asffirrcsation of 
•xtutes. I believe it is an asrireKatlon of the people 
of all the States ; and that it Is above the States 
witliln the conHtitiitiunnl llmito prescribed. 

—Senator S. M. Cullom, Illinois. 



PLATFORM 1892. 

BEPUBIilCAN CONTBNTION. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Juno 7, 1892. 

The platform of the Tenth National Republican Convention at Minne- 
apolis, adopted June 9, 1892, is as follows : 

The representatives of the Republicans of the United States assembled 
in general convention on the shores of the Mississippi River, the ever- 
lasting bond of an indestructible republic, whose most glorious chapter 
of history is the record of the Republican party, congratulate their coun- 
trymen on the majestic march of the Nation under the banners inscribed 
with the principles of our platform of 1888, vindicated by victory at the 
polls and prosperity in our fields, workshops and mines, and makes the 
following declaration of principles : 

THi: PBINCIPIiE OF PBOTECTION. 

We reaffirm the American doctrine 
of protection. We call attention .'to its growth abroad. We maintain 
that the prosperous condition of our country is largely due to the wise 
revenue legislation of the last Republican Congress. We believe that 
all articles which cannot be produced in the United States, except luxu- 
ries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports coming 
into competition with the products of American labor there should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 

We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of general consump- 
tion have been reduced under the operations of the tariff act of 1890. 

We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of 
Representatives to destroy our tariff laws as manifested by their attacks 
upon wool, lead and lead ores, the chief product of a number of States, 
and we ask the people lor their judgrment thereon. 

TRIUMPH OF RECIPROCITY. 

We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under 
which our export trade has vastly increased and new and enlarged mar- 
kets have been opened for the products of our farms and w9rkshop8. 
We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the Democratic party to 
this practical business measure, and claim that, executed by a Republi- 
can administration, our present laws will eventually give us control of 
the trade of the world. 

FBFF AND SAFF COINAOF OF GOIiD AND SII.VFB. 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican 'party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be 
determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of 
values of the two metals so that the purchasing and debt-paying i)ower 
of the dollar, whether of silver, gold or paper, shall be at all times equal. 
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Protection geonres to the American work- 
man at least one market — the market of the 
greatest consaming^ nation on earth. Protec- 
tion secures to the American farmer at least 
one market — the market of the greatest manu- 
facturing nation on earth. Free trade secures 
no market either to manufacture or agriculture* 
—Senator. Geo. F. Hoar, Mass. 



PLATFORM. (Contiiiiied.) 

The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and Its working- 
men, demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government 
shall be as good as any other. We commend the wise and patriotic steps 
already taken by our Government to secure an international conference 
to adopt such measures as will insure a parity of value between gold and 
silver for use as money throughout the world. 

FBBFDOM OF THE BALLOT. 

We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to 
cast one free and unrestricted ballot in all public elections, and that such 
ballot shall be counted and returned as cast ; that such laws shall be 
enacted and enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he rich or poor, 
native or foreign-bom, white or black, this sovereign right guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The free and honest popular ballot, the just and equal 
representation of all the people, as well as their just and equal protec- 
tion under the laws, are the foundation of our Republican institutions, 
and the party will never relent its efforts until the integrity of the ballot 
and the purity of elections shall be fully guaranteed and protected in 
every State. 
OUTBA6FS TS THB SOUTH. 

We denounce the continued inhuman outrages perpetrated upon Amer- 
ican citizens for political reasons in certain Southern States of the Union 
EXTENSION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

We favor the extension of our foreign commerce, the restoration of our 
mercantile marine by home-built ships and the creation o^ a navy for 
the protection of our national interests and the honor of our flag ; the 
maintenance of the most friendly relations with all foreign powers ; en- 
tangling alliance with none, and the protection of the rightp of our fisher- 
men. 

We reaflBlrm our approval of the Monroe doctrine and believe in the 
achievement of the manifest destiny of the Republic in its broadest sense. 

We favor the enactment of more stringent laws and regulation of the 
restriction of criminal, pauper and contract immigration. 
EMPLOYES OF RAILROADS. 

We favor eflacient legislation by Congress 
to protect the life and limbs of employes of transportation companies 
engaged in carrying on interstate commerce, and recommend legislation 
by the respective States that will protect employes engaged in State 
commerce, in mining and manufacturing. 
CHAMPIONING THE OPPRESSED. 

The Republican party has always 
been the champion of the oppressed and recognizes the dignity of man- 
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Sf you M17 Ohlneie wmm for your work- 
i, jou will lukTe Ohlncie cf TUlsatton for your 
00111167. ThebnOii doos not Invoi&t whontho 
Mood to thin or the IioUy Is sturrod. 

—Senator Geo. F* Hottr. ^nig 



VJJLTWOBMm (Contliiiied.) 

hood, ImspeotlYe of fidth, color, or natioxiality. It sympafhlxM with 

the cause of home rule in Irehind, and protests against the perseoation of 

the Jews in Russia. 

VBBIBDOM OF THOUGHT ANB 8PB1B0H. 

The ultimate reliance of free popular goyemment is the inielligenoe of 
the people and the maintenance of freedom among all men. We there- 
fore declare anew our devotion to liberty of thought and conscience, of 
speech and press, and approve its agencies and instrumentalities which 
contribute to the education of the children of the land; but while insist- 
ing upon the ftdlest measure of religious liberty, we are opposed to any 
union of church and state. 
TRUSTS OONDBMNSD. 

We reaffirm our opposition, declared in the Republican platform of 
1888, to all combinations or capital organized in trusts or otherwise to 
control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. We heartly 
indorse the action already taken upon this subject and ask tor such fur- 
ther legislation as may be required to remedy any defects in eadsting laws 
and to render their enforcement more complete and effective. 

FRBB DBI.IT1CBT SBRYIOR. 

We approve the policy of extending to towns, villages and rural com- 
munities the advantages of the firee-delivery service now ei\)oyed by the 
larger cities of the country, and reaffirm the declaration contained in the 
Republican platform of 1888, pledging the reduction of letter postage to 
one cent at the earliest possible moment consistent with the maintenance 
of the Post-office Department and the highest class of postal service. 
SFIBIT OF OITH. SBBYIOB RBFORH. 

We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service, and 
the wise aqd consistent enforcement by the Republican party of the laws 
regulating the same. 
THB NICARAGUA OANAX. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal is of the highest importance 
to the American people as a measure of defence and to build up and 
maintain American commerce, and it should be controlled by the United 
States Government. 
TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
practical day, having due regard to the interests of the people of the Ter- 
ritories and of the United States. 
FBDEBAI. TERRITORIAL OFFICEBS. 

All the Federal officers appointed for &e Territories should be selected 
from bonajlde residents thereof, and the right of self-government ahoold 
be accorded as fiur as practicable. 



The laboring people of this eountrj uk 
not lower ad Talorenis, but work. They prefer 
high ad valorems, constant employnient, and 



abundant wages. 
•>Hoii 



ion. Jnlins O* Burrows, Michigan. 



^ULTFOBK. (Continued.: 
ABIDIiANDS. 

We IkYor cession, sabject to the homestead laws, of the arid pnblio 
lands to the States and Territories in which they lie unde];such Con- 
firressional restrictions as to disposition, reclamation, and occupancy by 
setUers as will secure the maximum benefits to the people. 
THB OOIiVMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The World's Columbian Exposition is a great national undertai^ing, 
and Congress should promptly enact such reasonable legislation in aid 
thereof as will insure a discharging of the expense and obligations inci- 
dent thereto and attainment of results commensurate with, the dignity 
and progress of the Nation. 

SYMPATHY FOB TBMPBBANCB. 

' We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and pre- 
vent the evils of intemperance and promote morality. 

•PliBDOBS TO THE YBTBBAXS. 

ISver mindful of the services and sacrifices of the men who saved the 
life of the Nation, we pledge anew to the veterans of the soldiers of the 
Republic a watchful care and a just recognition of their just claims upon 
|i gi-ateful people. 

SAKBISON*S ADMINISTBATION COMMBXDBD. 

We commend the able, patriotic, and thoroughly American adminis- 
tration of President Harrison. Under it the country has enjoyed re- 
markable prosperity, and the dignity and honor of the Nation, at home 
and abroad, have been faithfully maintained, and we offer the record of 
pledges kept as a guarantee of faithful performance in the future. 

PLUMBING AND GAS FITTING, 1890. 

Establishments 5,327 

Capital $29, 335, 247 

Employes 42, 513 

Wages $28, 762, 611 

Materials 37,735,671 

Products 80, 905, 925 

Wages per capita, $676.56. 

POPULAR VOTE. (See also Electiwis.) 

In answer to the statement so frequently made by the friends of tariff 
reform, that a majority of the people of the United States, at the polls on 
fetli of Nov., 1892, declared that all protective tariff legislation was uncon- 
jBtitutional and that it is now the bounden duty of the present Adminis- 
tration to enforce their wishes by appropriate legislation, we say that a 
majority of the voters did not indorse this plank in the Democratic plat- 
}fi>rmoflB02t 



This i» tlM vMord oi ihb HeUt imxUt for iiie far- 
mer. This is what It offers to the farmer, and I 
•ay that It smites the farmer fajp and thiffh upon 
ereryartlele that lie produces. 

—Hon. John A. Piekler, South Dakota. 



POPULAR VOTK. (Continued.) 

Grover Cleveland, Democrat, for President, received 6, 566, 533 

BeoJ. Harrison, Republican, for President, received 5, 175, 577 

J. B. Weaver, Peoples Party, for President, received 1, 122, 045 

John Bldwell, Prohibition, for President, received 279, 191 

Simon Win^, Socialist, for President, received 21, 141 

Total vote cast 12, 164,487 

These fissures show that Mr. Cleveland fell short 1,031,421 votes of a ma- 
jority of the popular vote. 

: Mr. Harrison carried the great manufacturing States of the North and 
West by a majority of 400,000 over Mr. Cleveland. 

THE POPULIST PARTY. 

The foct that this party has been able to elect Qovemors and !Legisla- 
tores in several States, and to secure several Senators and Members of 
(the House of Representativ^es in Congress, gives it a right to be consid- 
ered as a iiftctor in x)olitics, which must be taken into account by the old 
knd dominant parties. 

So far as it has coherence this new party is composed of the Farmers' 
Alliance, Knights of Labor, and other bodies supposed to be organized to 
promote the interests of the " industrial classes," in opposition to the 
/'capitalist and employing classes," together with the dissatisfied ele- 
ments of all classes. 

The principles of this party, as formulated by its National Convention 
at Omaha, July 4, 1892, at the St. Louis and Ocala conventions, and other 
'authorized utterances seem to be these : 

1. That the Nation is on the verge of moral, political, and material ruin 
because of corruption at the ballot box, in the legislatures, and Congress, 
and on the Bench, all resulting from legislation by the two old parties in 
the interest of the rich, and reducing the masses to poverty and degra- 
dation. 

2. The remedy proposed for this is : The permanent and perpetual 
union of the labor forces of the United States in a political party for the 
purpose of electing public officers of all grades, who hold to and will 
carry out their principles. 

3. Governmental ownership and control of the means for the creation, 
conservation, and distribution of wealth. How far this is to go is not yet 
determined. The Nationalists would include lands, houses, factories, 
stores, and everything else, abolishing money, and having all thingrs in 
common. But the general mass seem to be content with Qovemmental 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and such like means of communica- 
tion, and the establishment of Governmental savings-banks, loan-offices, 
«nd other means of taking care of and distributing money. Many of the 



Whatever the future industrial system of this 
country may be, the past system is a splendid mon- 
ument to that series of successful statesmen who 
found the country bankrupt and distracted^ and 
left it first on the list of nations. 

—Hon. Thos. B. Keed, Maine. 



POPUUST PARTY. (CSontinued.) 

Utterances under this head are so crude and contradictory that exact 

statement is impossible. 

4. Demand is made for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and sil- 
ver at the ratio of 1 to 16 ; vOf a circulating medium of not less than $50 per 
head of population ; of the issue of Government notes, to be a fiill legal 
tender for all debts and demands, public and private, to be loaned by the 
Government to the people, on land or other security, at two per cent, 
interest per annum. 

6. Like other platforms, there are declarations concenjing current tem- 
porary questions, and which cannot be held as permanent principles ; 
and many declarations which are simply the common utterances of all 
parties. No attempt will be made to state these. 

The three ftmdamental principles of the party seem to be (1) the politi- 
cal organization of the industrial classes to control elections ; (2) a large 
extension of Governmental ownership and control of industrial forces ; 
(3) a large supply of Government money, with direct issue to the people 
who want it. 
OBJlCOnONS TO THIS PABTY. 

The objections which present themselves to this party and its de- 
mands are : 

1. That, being based on an assumption of the poverty and destitution 
of the masses, it is in danger of becoming an organized attack on all 
rights of private property, and must end in Anarchy or Communism. 
No one should enter the party who is not prepared to follow It to one or 
the other of these extremes. 

2. That, being an attempt to organize one class of citizens against an- 
other class, laborers against capitalists, it must lead to more pronounced 
conflicts, aggravate all the evils of organized lockouts and strikes, and 
tends to civU war, not to peace. 

3. That, being based on charges of universal corruption and f^aud, it 
tends to break down all confidence of man in man, and begets the very 
oormption it charges, in its own followers as well as others. Evil grows 
in him who evil thinks. The short experience of this party already dem- 
onstrates its demoralizing influence. 

4. That, whilst charging universal corruption upon all branches of the 
Government, National and State, it proposes to infinitely multiply the 
means and rewards of corruption, by multiplying the Governmental 
control of the production and distribution of wealth. When public 
officers are charged with the creation, loaning and collecting of almost 
unlimited amounts of money; with the owning and management of enter- 
prises requiring the employment and discharge of hundreds of thous- 
ands of men ; where will be the limit of peculation and fraud? If we 
can not have honest officers with the present very limited temptations 



mmnitkg famrttot dvtelilsff for the last mo 
off food, oonnot bo lulled Into f orcetfnlneM of pieo- 
out mlserj by the annoanoement of lower adva- 
I on the neoesslties of Uf e. 

—Hon. Jnlina O. Bnrrows, Miclilsan. 



FOPUUST PABTT. (OontfailMd.) 

and means of stealing, what can we expect with the unlimited opporton- 
ities proposed. Human nature will be the same, and results must be in 
proportion to the means offered. 

6. The scheme of Governmental ownership of the means of intercourse 
and transportation seems impracticable from a financial standpoint. 
These are now the property of private owners, and there seems to be but 
two ways in which the Government can acquire them. One is to pur- 
chase them. But the Government has no money to buy with, and can 
get none except by some form of taxation. If it sliould buy them on 
credit it would create a national debt many times greater than the war 
debt ; and that debt would have to be represented by " promises to pay ;" 
and to pay both principal and interest onerous taxes must be levied. 
This property, then, cannot be honestly acquired but by creating an im- 
mense debt, to be paid by burdensome taxation for generations. The 
other means of acquiring this property is ** confiscation." But there is 
no reason why this kind of property should be confiscated any more than 
any other. It was lawlul property when its owners invested in it, and 
they have the same moral and lawful right to it that the farmer has to his 
land, the merchant to his goods, and tlie mechanic to his tools. Besides, 
the Constitution is in the way, for that declares that "private property 
shall not be taken for public use without just compensation." In short, 
the proposition is impracticable, and the attempt to realize it would sub- 
vert the Government, and end, as suggested* in anarchy or communism. 

6. Equally impracticable seems to be the proposal to issue and loan 
large amounts of Government notes. Being Government notes, they 
could be loaned or paid out only " for value received." Tliey would 
represent a debt owed by the Government, and which it must express as 
a ** promise to pay." It must therefore make some provision to pay them. 
They could neither have nor express value except in the terms of some- 
thing having value. That is, each one must promise to pay so many 
bushels of wheat, acres of land, or dollars. The Government must there- 
fore acquire this land, wheat, or dollar, with which to give value to its 
paper. Now, if the Government gave them out in the purchase of land, 
wheat, or dollars, It must hold these with which to redeem them. If it 
loaned them on mortgage of land, wheat, or dollars, it must, have the 
custody of these, and be at the expense of their care and use, and at the 
expense also of collection, foreclosure, etc. Two per cent, interest would 
not pay the expense and losses involved, which would have to be made 
up by taxes. Besides, in what possible way could the value of the prop- 
erty to be mortgaged be determined ? Would it be fixed by law, once for 
all, at the present market rates? Would the loans be fixed at a given per 
cent, of this legal valuation ? Or would the valuation of the property and 
the amount to be loaned be sul]Ject to the increase of the market price? 
If so, who can fail to see that the more paper there was issued, the higlier 
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It was not the fanners thatpnt Grower Clere- 
land In the White Honfle ; It was the laborers In the 
factories of New York, Connecticut, Xew Jersey. 
Delaware and Indiana. YFhy then, should the 
market for farm products be turned over to peo- 
ple who live in other countries. 

—Senator B. F. Pettltfrew, South Dakota. 



POPUUST PABTT. (Continaed.) 

prices would rise, and the higher prices rose, the more paper it would be 
necessary to issue ; and so an increase of prices and an increase of loans 
go on perpetually, or until the scheme collapsed in universal bankruptcy 
of both the Government and the people. And then what a mighty politi- 
cal machine it would be for the Populist bosses. 

7. Finally, the short history of Populism affords us abundant evidence 
of " Bossism " and " Corruption," to warn us against placbig in the hands 
of its leaders any such powers and temptations. Kansas and Soiitli C'ur- 
olina, one intensely Bepublican, and the other intensely Democratic, are 
"awftd examples." Look at these pictures, drawn by themselves : 
WHAT IS POPUIilSM ? 

From the Topeka (Populist paper) of July 21, 1894, under this title : 

** Since the inauguration of Gov. Lewelling down to the 3d of July last 
he has been busy in carrying out or toying with the contracts made with 
Democracy at Wichita and since. 

''These hellish schemes now settled, by agreement, the campaign was 
ready to commence. 

"Was there ever such political treachery on record? 

"Following this, the county convention of Shawnee County was made 
up, in part, with delegates elected under a forged call of the city prima- 
ries, and largely by the manipulation of the police department acting un- 
der orders from their superiors and the state committee. 

"They know that Gov. Lewelling, the state officers, and chairman 
Breidenthal, encourage them in their hellish work. It is the old politi- 
cal method of whipping in, carried to the extreme. 

"But the Democratic convention turned a deaf ear to their sycophantic 
pleadings and reftised to endorse a single nominee of the so-called Pop- 
ulist convention. Democracy said, we have enough of your shams and 
of your frauds ; henceforth we will go it alone, and proceeded to nominate 
a straight Deniocratic State ticket. 

"The Board of Atchison City had done their duty as officials and given 
the city good government. 

"Then why were they removed T 

"Because they antagonized the interest of the saloons and gambling 
dens by dosing them up at ten o'clock at night and on Sundays and 
there is no escaping this charge. 

"Kansas Populism stands for unrestricted oi>eration of saloons and 
Qovemor Lewelling so declaires it. 

" Kansas Populism stands for gambling dens and policy shops and 
Qovemor Lewelling so declares it. 

"Kansas Populism stands for more bawdy houses and more prostlta- 
k ftnd Governor Lewelling so declares it. 



Bllei&tfAetovlMi, TMsant worktops, oftpital 
without return, workmen oat of employ, chil- 
dren nnd women seeking the neeoMaries of life, 
will make little impresuon upon I>emoeratle 
•tnteunnnahip. — Senntor Geo. F. Hoar, Mass. 



VOFUUST PABTT. (Contfaiied.) 

''Kansas Populism stands for 'mozal« flnancrfal, and material nixn«' 
and Goyemor Lewelling so dedares it 

"It must be humiliating to a true Populist to know that the politioal party 
with which he is afiUiated, and which he has been led to believe will soon 
usher in the millenium for labor, has gotten down so low in the slums of 
Yioe, ftraud and corruption, has professed, pretended, and lied to such an 
extent that it is recognized among thinking and observing men as the 
chief source from which the vicious and criminal classes derive their 
power to prey upon society." 
DB. POPE WITHDRAWS. 

He says the reform leaders are nothing but ringsters after alL 
Columbia, S. C., Aug. 23, 1894:— Dr. Sampson Pope, a reform candi- 
date for governor, who bolted the recent reform oonvention« has with- 
drawn f^m the contest. He says the great majority of the voters appear 
to be under the lash of " the ring," and it will be impossible for him to get 
out a ticket in a majority of the counties. He says 40,000 reformers and 
£2,000 conservatives are virtually disfranchised, and 14,000 ringers dic- 
tate who shall hold the offices. He advises the 40,000 reformers to reitise 
to vote for governor in the primary, and thus put the seal of condemna- 
tion on ring methods.— (Press telegram). 
buxs intboduced in thb senate and house of bepbksen- 

TATIVES BT POPUI.IST SENATOBS AND MEMBEBS. 
BT SENATOB PEFFEB : 

S. 1788. To provide for the improvement of public roads and 
other purposes, directing the issuing of Treasury notes to 
be placed in a fund known as the " General County Bead 
Fund System of the United States." |500,000,000 

6. 1882. To provide for the issuing of Treasury notes to be 
loaned to states, counties, townships, etc 2,500,000,000 

B. 1900. To enable the public authorities to establish a svstem 
of public co-operation and for other purposes, provides for 
the issuing of an amount of money not in excess of one 
thousand dollars per capita — •« 67,000,000,000 

BT JOHN DAVIS: 

H. R. 6011. To prohibit the issuing of XT. S. bonds, for issuing 
and maintaining a sufficient and equitable volume of cur- 
rency and for other purposes, three hundred million and 
one hundred million annually 800,000,000 

H. R. 8436. For the relief of certain mortgage debtors, esti- * 

mated at 2,000,000,000 

H. B. 6767. To provide for the establishment of an industrial 

army of five hundred thousand men.. 500,000,000 

A carefiil examination of the bills introduced by the present members 

of Congress, belonging to the Populist party, from the State of Kansas, 

will show to what an extent they are willing to go and if they had their 

way about it the amount of " declaratory money "they would have 

Issued by the Ooyemment. 



Tramping the streets, out of einployiii«iit« 
reeeiiring alms, lower ad Taloreins will not heal 
the wounded pride of the brave men who never 
before were dependent on public charity. 

->Hon. Julius C. Burrows, Michigan. 



FOPUIJST PABTT. (Contlnaed.) 

The following are the bills introduoed by them in the 53rd. Congress. 
BY S£NATOB P£FFEB: 

S. 976. A bill to establish a Bureau of loans which directs 
the issuing of Treaanry notes to be loaned on real estate 
and Imperishable products of agriculture and manufac- 
tured articles that will not deteriorate by storage of a few 
months 3800,000,(W(» 

S. 486. To issue six hundred million dollars of declaratory 
legal-tender money to call in all bonds 600,000,(KK) 

S. 695. To provide for the immediate issue and circulation of 
Treasury notes, the same to be re-issued and kept in circu- 
lation 250,0(>(V)0O 

S. 916b Directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issu- 
ing of United States Treasury notes therefor to eight times 
the value of the silver bullion that may have been pur- 
chased, not to exceed fifty million dollars in any one month, 
and to continue for three years annually 600,(KXMKH) 

S. 1050. to provide for the employment of labor and the 
prosperity of the people of the United States and for other 
purposes 6,000,000,000 

S. 325. To increase the circulating medium by issuing Treas- 
ury notes payable in lawful money of the United States.... 300,0()(>,(J(K> 

S. 1177. To increase the circulating medium by issuing 
Treasury notes based on gold and silver coin and bullion 
to an amount equal to three-and-one-half dollars for every 
one dollar's worth of gold and silver coin and bullion be- 
longing to the United States and not specially set apart by 
law for a particular purpose 300,000,000 

S. 1300. To provide fiinds for immediate use in relieving 
want and destitution throughout the Country 6,000,000 

S. 1787. To provide for public improvement and employment 
of citizens of the United States, directing the Treasurer of 
the United States, upon the receipt of non interest bearing 
twenty-five year bonds., not to exceed one-half of the as- 
sessed value of the property of any State, Territory, county, 
township, municipality, or incorporated town or village, 
said bonds to be retired at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
to issue full legal-tender Treasury notes to the face value 
of said bonds. 12,000,000,000 

BT WM. BAKBB: 

H. R. 7S7(k To provide for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment Banking System and tojcreate the office of Banker's 
General, twelve Bankers' General to hold oflace for twelve 
years at ten thousand dollars per annum, and to be retired 
at five thousand per annum ; and to build buildings in all 
cities, counties, and States, and to issue money to double 
the cost of the buildings and fixtures, to be loaned upon 
real and personal property. ^stLmated..^ 500,000,000 



Wh«n Ihe CftoAdlan farmers and iBinert 
have thus secared tnse access Co our SMurkets 
for all they can produce, our own farmevs and 
millers most look for a market for thosa of fheir 
products that have been displaced by Oanadlan 
products. 

—Senator H. O. Hansfarouch« North Dnketa* 



POPUIilST PABTT. (Coatiaiied.) 
BT SBNATOB PBFRB: 

S. 2Q20 and Hudson's H. R. 1960. To redeem all outstanding 
lK)uds with the eold and silver now held by the Govern- 
inont, to repeal lUl tariflf and internal revenue laws, and 
isHuo a sufficient amount of paper money to take up all 
hank notes and Treasury notes of all kinds, gold certifi- 
cates of both coin and bullion, silver certificates both coin 
and bullion, and all other certificates of indebtedness 
iHsued by the United States, and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue from time to time a sufficient 
amount of paper money to pay all officors'salaries, expen- 
ditures, and all appropriations made by Congress for the 
purpose of carrying on the Government of the United 
States. The amount would be « 12,000,000,000 

Making a grand total of $96,166,000,000, or 9k times more money than 
there is in use in the whole world. 

PORTUGAL. 

In Portugal the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the milreis ; the 
value in United States coin is |1.08 ; the coins are gold: 1, 2, 5, and 10 
milreis. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 14.08 of limited tender 
silver. 

POTATOES. 

The crop for 1893, as reported by the Department of Agricaltare, was 
183,034,203 bushels, valued at $108,661,801. 

The imports in 1893 were 4,295,946 bushels, on which the duty collected 
amounted to $1,073,986.50, at an ad valorem rate of 51.96. 

The duty under the now law is reduced to 31.18, which will reduce the 
value of the crop, on the Democratic theory, to the farmer, as he must 
compete with the foreign crop, in the sum of $12,579,922.24, during the 
next year. 

This is the Ddmocratic method of illustrating its profession of love for 
the farmer. 

POTTERY. (See Earthenware.) 
POULTRY. (See Eggs and Poultry.) 
PRICES. (See Wages, Tariff and Farmer.) 
PRICES, how a Protective Tariff Reduces. 

We assert boldly, without fear of contradiction, that there can not be 
named a single industry which has been started into life and suooess- 
fully established in the United States by the policy of protection where 
the prices of the product of the industry have not gone down troui 90 to 
60 per oent, while the wages of the workmen haye.increawd. 
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The first necessary oharacteristloof anyna- 
tloa ist that it mast possess the power to main- 
tain aad protect itself as aeainst the world. And 
the first law of any Bepublican nation is, that it 
■tinst have the power to protect its people in their 
rights to Uf e. liberty, and the pursuit ox happiness. 
—Senator S.M.CnUom, Illinois. 



PBIOSS. (Coatliiiied.) 
MOHAIB AM IfiXAMPUS. 

Let UB explain how a duty on mannfactured goods in the long ran de- 
creases the cost of the goods to the people, using mohair as an illustra< 
tion, about the facts of which there can possibly be no dispute. 

Up to 1883 we manufactured in this country no mohair plushes at all. 
We used immense quantities for car seats, for furniture covers, and all 
that sort of thing. We bought it all of Germany and of France. They 
made it all, using handlooms. Having control of our market, they had 
the control of the prices which we were compelled to pay. 

In 1883 the Goodalls, manufacturers in the State of Maine, and as skill- 
ful, as sagacious, as determined as any who can be found in any country, 
^thought that under the duty which had been placed upon mohair plushes 
at that time, they could transfer that industry from Germany and France 
to the United States. They built a mill. Before the mill was completed 
and the machinery was in, Germany and France made a cut on those 
plushes of 10 per cent for the purpose of breaking down this industry 
which was just coming into existence in the United States. They did not 
succeed. 

After the macliinery was in the mill they made another cut of 15 per 
cent., making 25 per cent. ; and within a year thereafter they made an- 
other of 15 per cent., 4D per cent, in all. They came very near destroying 
this industry, struggling into life ; and if these men had been ordinary 
men, with mere ordinary determination and pluck, they would have suc- 
ceeded. But they were not. They proceeded at once to see whether or 
not they could discover or invent some new dyes which would be better 
than those used in foreign countries ; those fading rapidly. They suc- 
ceeded in that. Then they started on the question of making these 
plushes by power-machinery instead of by handlooms, and in two years 
they had invented and perfected, at a cost of $30,000, a power-loom for 
their manufacture. 

From that time up to one year ago they ran their mill on full time, and 
made a fair profit. Six other mills came into existence in the United 
States, and they had not only the competition abroad to contend with, 
but the competition at home. The result has been tliat to-day we are 
buying our mohair plushes 45 per cent, less than we were when we had no 
mills in this country. Besides, we are making better plushes with faster 
colors, and have compelled these foreigners to take our power-looms to 
run their mills with. Thus there has been a reduction in price to the 
world as well as to the United States, and to-day we are supplying nine- 
tenths of all the plushes used in this country, at 45 per cent, less than they 
formerly cost, is not that an object-lesson perfectly plain to anybody T 
Surely our tariff reform friends can see in this case how a duty, or as they 
call it a tax, resulted in a lower priced product to the oonsomer. 



Ten to SO per e«iit. adTancec In wmmtm slAee 

1880« The skiUed laborer luM ■eenred the hl^i- 

e«t rate of eMrnlngs ever known In this or nny 

coontrj, and he can also bny more for a dollar. 

— Bdward Atkinson. 



PROTECTION, ANAI.YBI8 OF. 

The first thought that oomes up in any oandld Inquiry about it ia that 
protection is natural and in aocord with the habits of men. It pre-vails 
in the fumily as regards its relations with other IhrnUies or with socie^. 
It pervades society as regards its relations of each part with every other. 
It characterizes the laws which guard the oitisen from the dangers that 
spring: from avarioe, or crime, or negligence. It protects society as a 
whole against the ix\Jurious actions or aims of its component parts. It 
is applied not only to health and morals but to property. The State ooTers 
all its subjects, in all their relations, with the panoply of protection and 
thereby aims to promote the greatest happiness of all. It is the very end 
for which governments are instltnted ; protection to the indiTidual at 
home, and protection to the* community ftom all adverse foreign forces 
wliatover. 

PRUNES, (See Raisins.) 

PUBUC DEBT, UNITED STATES. (See Debt Of United States.) 



I cliarse upon this Administration that it 
conunitted a wrongr and a crime when it sent its 
representative to a friendly srovernment to insult- 
insly demand that it surrender to a barbarous 
Queen. Hon. Henry U. Johnson, Indiana. 



QUICESnLVERy rates of duty on. 

Under the several tariff acts, from July 30, 1846,, to May 11, 1890, have 
been as follQws : 

Act of July 30, 1846, 20 per cent. 

Act of March 8, 1857, 15 per cent. 

Act of March 2, 1861, 10 per cent. 

Act of August 5, 1861, 10 per cent. 

Act of December 24, 1861, 10 per cent 

Act of July 14, 1862, 10 per cent 

Act of March 3, 1863, 10 per cent 

Act of June 30, 1864, 10 and 15 per cent 

Act of March 3, 1865, 10 and 15 per cent y 

'Act of March 16, 1866, 10 and 15 per cent, 

Act of May 16, 1866, 10 and 15 per cent 

Act of June 1, 1866, 10 and 15 per cent 

Act of July 28, 1866, 15 per cent 

Act of March 2, 1867, 15 per cent. 

Act of March 22, 1867, 16 per cent 

Act of March 25, 26, 1867, 15 per cent 

Act of March 29, 1867, 15 per cent 

Act of February 3, 1868, 15 per oent 

Act of July 20, 1868, 15 per cent 

Act of February 19-24, 1869, 16 per oent 

Act of July 14, 1870, 16 per cent 

Act of December 22, 1870, 16 per cent 

Act of May 1, 1872, 90 per cent of existing duties. 

Act of June 6, 1872, 90 per cent of existing duties. 

Act of February 8, 1875, free list 

Act of March 3, 1883, 10 per cent 

Act of May 21, 1890, 10 cents per pound. 

The act of May 21, 1890, was as follows : 

" Quicksilver, 10 cents per pound. The flasks, bottles,'or other vessels 
in which quicksilver is imported shall be subject to the same rates of duty 
as they would be subjected to if imported empty. Free list : Quicksil- 
ver flasks or bottles, of either domestic or foreign manufacture, which 
■hiUl have heen actually exported from the United States." 
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When the GoTvrnmentt in the first year of Its 
life, by the patriotic hands of WashJncrton, Sfadl- 
son, and the other representatlTos of the people, 
declar<Nl and enacted a law establish! ns n syMtem 
of protective dnties» It did no more than was Its 
bounden dutj to do. 

—Senator S. M . Cnilom, IIUaoIa. 



qUICKSIIiTKB. (Contlimed.) 
WAGES. 

The wages paid at the Spanish Aliiiodeu Mine, so far as we haye beea 
enabled to obtala them, are reliable. 

Miners' ore contracts per day... f0.81 

Miners' rock contract do .57 

Masons in quarries do 1.03 

Lumbermen ; do 35 

Fumacemen do 40 

These dei>artments command the highest wages, hence we may con- 
olnde their wages to be ftx>m 60 cents to 60 cents per day. 

The amount of wages paid in California for relative positions is : Labor- 
ers in ore chambers, per day, f2; miners, $2.80 ; laborers on surface, |2; 
fiiemen, 11.76; tlmbermen, including captain, $3.20 ; carpenters,^ and 
$3.60 ; blasters, t3«76 ; surlkce mining, |1.60« 

PRIdC 

In 1850, when the Cinnabar was discovered in California, the ruling 
price per flask of 76^ pounds, standard weight, was $114.60, or 1.50 per 
pound. It is now $37 per flask, or 48.3 cents per pound, and though great 
fluctuations in price have occurred during the forty-two years of its 
production in California, yet notwithstanding these fluctuations, its price 
has been in the main steadily declining. 

Duty under old law, 24.79 average ad valorem. 

Duty under new law, 17.86 average ad valorem. 
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What is the laborer's estate? It Is the force 
of his will and the power of his thews and sin- 
ews. — W. D. Kelly. 



RAno. 

Coinage ratio between gold and silver is fixed by law. The 
original law of 1792 made one dollar equal to fifteen dollars i n silver. The 
act of 1834 changed the ratio to one dollar of gold to sixteen of silver. To 
determine the value of the cheaper metal : One ounce of i>ure gold 1000 
fine is worth ^.68 ; divide this sum by the silver. Example, 1 of gold to 
16 of silver is 2068 divided by 16 oquals $1.29.29, the price of one ounce ot 
silver at the present ratio. 
The ratios from 16 to 20 are as follows : 

Batio 1 to 17 ; value (*438.60 grains) $1.22 plus. 

Batio 1 to 18 ; value (*464.40 grains) ^1.15 plus. 

Katio 1 to 19 ; value (*490.20 grains) |1.08 plus. 

Ratio 1 to 20; value (*516.00 grains) |1.04 plus. 
*The Btsadsrd grsini of illyer in each dollar in the new ratio. 
BATIO-OOMMJEBCIAI.. 

Commercial ratio between gold and silver is the difference between 
their commercial market value at the same time. The commercial value 
of both gold and silver bullion may be the effect of statute law, fer if one 
of these metals be deprived of its money use by statute law it must change 
its commercial value by limiting its use. The market or ccmmercial 
price is therefore to be oonfiidered as affected by money use. 



There U no Union, no g o v e rnment even, that 
enn force n man to ennr on m loeinc bnsineM. 
—Hon. WUllnm F. Draper, Massaohnsei 



RECEIPTS 

For 1893, compared with 1892, showing an increase of tS5Jd48^30L72, 
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We must unfetter every arm, and let every 
musole strike for the higrhest remuneration. 

—Hon. Thomas B. Beed, Maine. 



EXPENDITURES. 

There was an increase of $38,454,623.91 in the ordinary expenditures for 
the same period as follows : 
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Vow, to My tbmt protoetlon does not In- 
crosM wasres U to say that busy factorlM do not 
IncreaM) waives ; tbat llgrhted fumaoM do not 
Increase wages ; that open mines do not in- 
erease wages ; that manufacturing cities do not 
Increase wages; that having the nuurkot dose 
to the Carm and the farm dose to the work- 
shop d«»es not Increase wages. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, : 



REdPROCnT. 

BECIPBOCrrT 

la an arrangement between oar own nation and another 
by which we agree to admit, free of duty, certain articles which we need, 
but which we cannot produce here ; and in return the other nation ad- 
mits to its ports, free of duty, certain articles which we produce, and 
which they need, but cannot produce in their own land. 

Illustration : Brazil produces great quantities of colfee and rubber, 
but does not produce flour or machinery. We cannot produce coffee and 
rubber, but we have a surplus of flour and machinery. We admit free of 
duty their coffee and rubber, and they admit free of duty our flour and 
and machinery, both nations are benefited, their home productions are 
greatly increased, their markets enlarged and the laborers of each coun- 
try find additional work and improved wages at home. 

Germany has a large surplus of beet sugar which we need ; and we 
have a large surplus of pork which they need. Each remitting the duty, 
we take their sugar and they take our pork, and both nations are richer. 
The opponents of protection denounce reciprocity as a " fraud " and a 
" humbug," and ask " if reciprocity is desirable with South America and 
with Germany, why not with Great Britain?" The answer is plain and 
ready, and has been given by Lord Salisbury, thus : 

*• We live in an age of a war of tariffs. Every nation Is trying how it 
can, by agreement with its neighbor, get the greatest possible protection 
for its own industries, and at the same time the greatest possible access to 
the markets of its neighbors. 

" The weapon with which they all fight is admission to their own mar- 
kets—that is to say, A says to B, * if you will make your duties such that 
I can sell in your markets I will make my duties such that you can sell 
in my market.' 

•* But we begin by saying we will levy no duties on anybody, and we 
declare that it would be contrary and disloyal to the glorious and sacred 
doctrine of ftee trade to levy any duty on anybody for the sake of what 
we can get by it. 

•* It may be noble, but it is not business." 

In plain words, Great Britain has nothing to offer us as an exchange. 

Besides, reciprocity is impossible where both produce, and want to send 
abroad the same products. Canada wants reciprocity in natural pro- 
ducts, coal, iron ore, wheat, and fish. But we have all these, and can sell 
none to her. She does not want reciprocity in manufactured goods, which 
we want to sell to her. Now we will receive her natural .products free of 
duty, if she will receive our machinery and manufactures. But this she 
refuses, and, therefore, we can have no reciprocity with her. But the 
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I have seen the straw shed of free-trade times 
give place to the splendidly-constructed barns that 
am an ornament to the farms all through Illinois. 
—Hon. A. J. Hopkins, Illinois. 



RlfiOIPBOCITT. (Continued.) 

Demooratio plan is to put all her nataral products on the free list, and 
allow her to tax all our manufactures as she pleases. As Lord Salisbury 
says, this may be noble, but it is not business. 

In our struggle for foreign markets we must bear in mind that nearly 
all the great nations of the world have adopted the protective system, 
and we must keep ourselves in a position to grant favors if we would re- 
ceive any. In other words, we must retain our protective system while 
present conditions remain, so that we may be able to demand proper 
consideration. Protection and reciprocity are complementary terms. 
They are two Jbrces whose resultant is commercial triumph. 

This fact was recognized in the McKinley act. Section 2 of that act enu- 
merates several hundred articles of import that shall be admitted free of 
duty. Then section 3 contains the following proviso : 

" That, with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing 
the following articles, on and after the 1st day of January, 1892, whenever 
and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the government of any 
country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, 
raw and uncured or any such articles — " 
All of which had bysection 2 been placed on the free list— 
'* impose duties or other exactions upon the agricultural or other products 
of the United States, which, in view of the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, he may 
deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the 
power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, 
the provisions of this act relating to the free introduction of such sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the production of such country, for such 
time as he shall deem just, and in such case and during such suspension 
duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, the product of or exported from such designated country 
as follows, namely. " 

Then follows the schedule of duties to be charged on each. 

The articles enumerated are such as, under a protective system, would 
properly be on the free list. This free use of our markets, therefore, is an 
exceedingly valuable consideration to the countries exporting these arti- 
cles, therefore the act wisely provides a way whereby we may secure 
proper reciprocal advantages. 

This illustrates very clearly one difference between free trade aud reci- 
procity. The former gives away items of great value without requiring 
anything in return ; the latter demands an equivalent. Free trade lets 
the horses run as by ** nature " they may choose ; reciprocity holds the 
reins and guides them in the highway of progress and prosperity. Reci- 
procity is free trade kept within proper bounds, controlled by ourselves 
in our own interest with proper regard for that of others. 

WHAT BISCIPBOCITY HAS ALREADY ACCOMPUSHBD. 

Under section 3 of the McKinley act agreements for reciprocity were 
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WhAt U the laborer's estetaf It Is ttie skiU 
he has acquired la an art» trade or mjsterr* 

— w. D. Kelly. 



B£CIPBOCITT. (Continued.) 

coucluded with Brazil, with the Spanish oolonies, Cabs and Puerto Rloo, 
with the British Indies, with Santo Domingo, with Onatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, with the Qerman and Austrian empires, 
and other countries, fifteen in alL And similar arrangements fbr mntoal 
advantage might be made with Franoe and other countries of £uroi>e, 
with the Argentine Republic, Chile, and other countries of South Amer- 
iea, and with our neighbors, Mexico and Canada. 

Only a very brief epitome of some of the advantages that have already 
accrued from these reciprocity conventions can be given. 

Our exports to Brazil, notwithstanding the Ikot that its foreign com- 
merce has for a long time been oontrolled by Europeans, in the face of 
the combined opposition of all these interests, and in spite of depressed 
conditions of trade consequent upon a state of i>olitical revolution and 
semiwar— rose from $9,351,061 in 1889 to 9U,972,214 in 1890, and $14,120,246 
in 1891, thus showing in two years a gain of more than 60 per cent. This 
trade was more than maintained through the following year ; and in 1893, 
the year of greatest depression, fell off only slightly. 

During these years there had been a marked lulling off of the Bales of 
European countries to Brazil, that of England alone being in 1892 about 
$5,000,000, while that of France in the same year was over $6,000,000. And 
to show still further the importance of the treaty, it should be stated that 
France had established a few years before a new line of steamers to Bra- 
zil, while our American line, owing to differences among the owners, was 
discontinued. Our transportation facilities with Brazil are in the hands 
of foreigners who have discriminated against us greatly. With direct 
communication in our own vessels and a continuance of the redprooity 
treaty, the possibilities of future trade with Brazil are enormous. 

Our trade with Cuba increased fh)m less than $12,000,000 annually for 
many years to nearly $18,000,000 in 1892, and to over $24,000,000 in 1893. 

While the trade of Great Britain with Cubs has fidlen off over 40 per 
cent, and that of France nearly 60 per cent, ours increased more than 100 
per cent. In other words, by means of reciprocity we have been acquir- 
ing the Cuban market. A large percentage of this increase has been in 
farm products. The increase in flour, for example, was from 114,447 bar- 
rels in 1891 to 616,406 barrels in 1893. 

In Europe the most imi)ortant treaty of reciprocity was that with Ger- 
many, whereby we secured the iVee admission to that country of a num- 
ber of our farm products and a special reduction of about one-third of the 
regular tariff on a long list of agricultural and other items. By this 
means, too, the embargo placed on American pork in 1880 has been re- 
moved and a new and valuable market for American meats secured. 

RECIPROCITY CONVENTIONS, why abbogatb them? 

These are acme of the victories already achieved through our reciprocity 
conventions. When we remember that they have been in existence only 
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The new^arlf f U bad in oonstmetloii, bad In 
pvrposef and bad in its assanlts upon the onward 
nuuwh of the industrial energy and| prosperity of 
this mishty Bepnblie. 

^ — ^ n- Jacob Ckdlin^er, New Hampshire. 



BKOmsOOITT. (Coiitlnned.) 

two or three years, and that dariiig part of this time they have been 
oi>eratinff under an administration known to be unfriendly to them ; 
yrhen we oonsider how long it takes to change habits of trade, and bow 
imi>ortant is continuity of policy in such matters ; when we recall the 
&ot that the sales of England, France, Spain, and other countries to Bra- 
jdl, Cuba, and other parties to these conventions, have fiallen off while 
purs have increased ; when we contemplate the obstacles overcome and 
the yiotories already achieved through these agreements, we cannot re- 
strain our wonder that any man claiming to be patriotic should desire to 
abrogate them. 

Tet section 89 of the Wilson bill provides for the repeal of the section of 
^the MoKinley act under which they have been negotiated. And in the 
minority report of the Committee on Ways and Means accompanying the 
, bill appear these words : 

*'It is the purpose of the present bill to repeal in toto section 3 of the 
tariff act of Oct 1, 1880, oonmionly but most erroneously called its reci- 
procity provision." 

And during the debate Mr. Springer, a recognized leader in Democratic 
councils, used these ominous words : 

** If I understand the purport of the amendment submitted by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Wilson] it is to repeal the law under 
which certain conmiercial agreements have been made with certain for- 
eign countries. If you rei>eal the authority for making those agreements 
you destroy the agreements themselves.'' 

What will be the fruits of this action T Not only loss of trade— for Grer- 
many will undoubtedly restore her duties on American products to their 
old rates ; Spain will shut our flour and corn out of Cuba ; Brazil will 
withdraw the concessions which we now enjoy, and the other countries 
will repudiate their agreements— but what is worse, we shall lose the 
t of honorable men everywhere ; we shall be charged with national 
I &ith, and we shall have the humiliating consciousness that the charge 

I Just Let us not forget that in making these agreements the United 
States took the initiative. The Latin- American republics, prompted by 
Igood will toward us, believing our offer to be made in good faith and that 
the agreement would endure, disregarding the urgent entreaties and 
Warnings of the foreign governments with which they had long sustained 
trade relations, accepted the reciprocity policy from which so much of 
good has come. Let us not drive them away ; let us not lay ourselves 
open to the charge of '' Punic faith. '' 

REDUCTION OP REVENUE. 

From 1866 to 1888, a period of twenty- 
two yean, the. control of the House of Bepresentatives has been equally 
divided between the two political parties, each having eleven years. 
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I eannot let the opportunity so by without 
■aylns that in this Repnbllc we can not afford. If 
we mean that this reitublic shall end are, to adopt a 
policy which will result In pauiNsriziuK and de- 
cradinc the sreat laboring population of our coun- 
ter* —Senator S.Al. Cullom, IlUnoia. 



BKV1SMU15. (ContiBaed.) 

Daring the eleven yoars of Republioan control the revenue 

schedules were reduced (estimated) $362,504,5'^ 

Durinff the eleven years of Democratic control the revenue 

BoheoLules were reduced 6,368,935 

Difference in favor of the present minority party in the 

House of ^^356,135,634 

BEMONETIZE. 

To restore circulation in the Bhai>e of money ; make again legal or 
standard money of account, as gold or silver coin. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Ikiduding the charters of Massachusetts— charter granted March 17, 
1644, uniting the towns of Providence, Portsmouth and Newport, under 
the name of *' The Incorporation of Providence Plantation in the Narra- 
gansett Bay in New England ''—charter granted to Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, July 8, 1663— ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, May 29, 1790, first State constitution formed November 5, 
1842. 

Legislature is composed of 36 Senators, 72 Representatives. Meets an- 
nually, Jan. 81, 1894. 

State elections, annually, first Wednesday In April, 1894. 

Seitatob Nelson W. Aldrioh (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Nathan F. Dixon (rep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
GONOBESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st Population, 180,548. Vote, 1892: Dem., 11,238: Rep., 10,303. 

2nd. Population, 164,958. Vote, 1892: Dem., 10,770 ; Rep., 10,020. 

RICE. 

Production, 1893, in United States. pounds... 237,546,900 

Importations dutiable, 1893 do 72,558,144 

Importations free of duty, 1893 do 8,473,800 

Value of, imported in 1893 ^ $2,364,586 

Duty collected in 1893 fl,184,454 

Consumption in 1893 pounds... 306,951,280 

Per capita consumption in United States do 3.9 

Per capita consumption in Italy do 13.7 

Per capita consumption in Japan do 3083 

The duty under the old law was 76.69 average ad valorem. 
The duty under the new law is 68.67 average ad valorem. 

RUSSIA. 

In Russia the nominal standard is silver, but paper is the actual 
standard measured by gold ; the monetary unit is the ruble ; the value in 
United States coin is gold, $0.77.2 ; silver, $0.49.1. The coins at© gold, im- 
perial ($7.71.8) and I imperial ($3.86) ; silver, i, i, and 1 ruble. The ratio 
of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 16i of silver or 1 of gold to 16 pf Unuted 
tender silver, 



The arreat trusts are guarded by the provisions 

of this law. but there U nothinfp to show that the 

farmer, the worklnjpman or the manufacturer 

have been heard or regarded In Its schedules. 

—Senator Henry Cabot liOdge, Massachusetts. 
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SALT, 1890. 

Establishments 200 

Capital , $13,487,749 

Employes .....;. ] /,455 

Wages $1,702,491 

Value of product 6,484,618 

Amount imported in 1893, in pounds 391,966,547 

The old law fixed a duty of 8 cents in bulk and 12 cents in packages, 
per 100 pounds. The new law places all salt on the free list. 

The value of salt imported in 1884 was $1,663,831 ; the value in 1893 was 
$692,493. A million dollars goes to our own producers instead of going 
abroad. The result of the new law must be awaited. 

SALT NATUBAIi BEDS OF. 

The salt mountains in Lincoln County, Nevada, covers an area of 26 
miles, and the salt is pure, white and clear as crystal. In the Colorado 
desert the Southern Pacific railroad laid its track through large beds of 
rock salt, and for 1,200 feet graded its road-bed with the crystal blocks, 
and the beds are about 60 miles long. Near Ithaca, N. Y., at a depth of 
],000 feet a pure vein of natural salt was found 250 feet thick. In Millard 
County, Utah, is a salt mountain where it is blocked out similarly to a 
limestone quarry. There are also large beds of rock salt in Kansas. 
Great quantities of salt are produced from salt springs near Syracuse, New 
York, in Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, and elsewhere. Our domestic 
supply is practically inexhaustible. 

SALT, COST TO FARMEBS. 

There is now a duty on coarse salt of 8 cents per 100 pounds, or $1.60 per 
ton. The farmer, if a large one, may use 600 pounds, and here would be 
a saving of 40 cents. The duty on fine salt, used for dairying purposes, is 
12 cents per 100 pounds. One pound of salt is usually added to 16 pounds 
of butter, so the duty on the salt in one pound is one-sixteenth of a cent. 
If the farmer makes a ton of butter he will use 125 pounds of salt, on 
which the duty would be 7 13-16 cents. So the farmer would save on his 
salt the princely sum of 47 13-16 cents annually. 

SALT, MANUFACTURE AND COST. 

Take the article of salt, which is sold in Saginaw at 60 cents for 280 
pounds, including the barrel, which is worth 20 cents, leaving 40 cents 
for the salt. If the President is correct when he says the duty is a tax,^ 
or, to use his own words, those who buy domestic articles of the same 
class pay a sum at least approximately equal to this duty to our home 
manufacturers, then if the duty is deducted, being at the rate of 12 cents 
per 100 pounds, over 33 3-5 cents, the salt could be produced for 6 2-5 cents 
for .280 pounds. 
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I>emocrat(i by tbeoretloal speovlatlons About 
per cents and advalorenas make bellere that the 
poor have to bear the borden of tariff taxation. In 
truth and practical fact It Is not so. 

->HoB. II. N. Johnson* North Dakota. 



B]EIOiaOKAO]E. 

In modem times, the differenoe between the actual or 

bullion value of coins and their nominal or tale value, retained by some 
governments as a mint charge for coinage. 

SHEEP. (See WOOL) 

SHERMAN LAW, REPEAL OF. (See Hnancial Disasters.) 

SHIRTS, 1890. 

Establishments 869 

Capital |14, 273, 6U 

Employes 32,760 

Wages Il0,704,.e03 

Materials. 15, 704, 353 

Products 33, 638, 693 

Wages per capita, $326.85. 

SILVER AND GOLD, COMMERCIAL RATIO. (See Gold and SU- 

yer, and Ratio.) 
SILVER, PRODUCTION OF IN THE WORLD. (See Gold and 

SUver.) 
SOAP AND CANDLES, 1890. 

Establishments 578 

Capital 124.821,009 

Employes 9,306 

Wages $4,961,648 

Materials 28,687,412 

Products 43,600,286 

Wages per capita, $532.25. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Area, 24,500 square miles. 

Included in the Carolina charters— separate charter granted in 1729~ 
first State constitution formed March 26, 1776— ratified the Constitution of 
the United States May 23, 1788. 

Legislature is composed of 33 Senators, 124 Representatives. Meets bi- 
ennially, Jan. 8, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator Matthew C. Butler (dbm.), term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 

Senator John L. M. Irby (dbm.), term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

CONGRESSIONAI4 DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 134,369. Vote, 1892 : Dem., 6,318 ; Rep., . 

2nd. Population, 151,220. Vote, 1892 : Dem., 8,001 ; Rep., . 

3rd. Population, 152,060. Vote, 1892: Dem., 8,330; Rep., 787. 

*4th. Population, 196,387. Vote, 1892: Dem., 10,401 ; Rep., 1,730. 

5th. Population, 141,750. Vote, 1892 : Dem., 8,791 ; Rep., 2,099. 

6th. Population, 158,851. Vote, 1892: Dem., 10,133; Rep., 1,822. 

7th. Population, 216^12. Vote, 1892: Dem., 4,955; Rep., 4696, 
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There is no permanent place in American pol- 
itics for a party vKat bases its claims for popular 
support on the failures and disappointments of the 
people.— Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, Rhode Island. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Area, 77,650 square miles. 
Admitted as a State Nov. 2, 1889. 

Legislature composed of 43 Senators, 83 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 8, 1895. 
State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 
Sbnatob Richard P. PirraaBEW, (bep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
Senator James H. Ktlb, (ind.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

CONGBSSSIONAIi DISTRICTS. 

At large. Population, 828306. Vote, 1892: Dem., ; Rep., 33,764; 

Pop., 25,444. 

At large. Population, 328,806. Vote, 1802: Dem., 14,218; Rep., 33,288; 
Pop., 14,218. 

SPAIN. 

In Spain the standard is gold and sUver. The monetary unit is the 
peseta. The value in United States coin is $0.19.3. The coins are: Gold: 
25 pesetas. Silver: 5 pesetas. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 
15i of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.38 of limited tender silver. 

STANDARD DOLLAR, what is a stanbarb BoiiiiAR ? 

Mr. Justice Strong, in the famous legal-tender case decided in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1871, used the following : 

" The coinage acts fix its unit as a dollar ; but the gold or silver thing 
we call a dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar.. It is a representa- 
tive of it. Ther^ might never have been a piece of money of the denom- 
ination of a dollar. There never was a pound sterling coined until 1815, 
if we except a few coins struck in the reign of Henry VIII— almost im- 
mediately debased ; yet it has been the unit of British currency for many 
generations. It is, then, a mistake to regard the legal-tender acts as 
either fixing a standard of value or regulating money values. (12 Wal- 
lace, 553.) 

STANDARDS OP NATIONS, sinoue goud. 

The following nations use singly gold standard : Austria-Hungary (new 
system) Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, German Empire, Great Britain, 
£[aiti, (single gold authorized, not yet coined). Persia (recent), Portugal, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 

STANDARDS OF NATIONS, bisqjjh sii^jter. 

The following nations use single silver standard : Bolivia, Costa Bica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, Colombia, Ecuador, India. 
Mexico, Peru, Russia, Venezuela. 

STANDARDS ON NATIONS, boubub goiiB anb sflver. 

The following nations use double standard: Argentine Republic, 
Bulgaria, Chile, Japan, Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, The 
Iif0thszlands, Boumania, Servia, Spain, Tunis, Turkey, United States. 
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tt the Constltation doM forbid sueh tegi^ 
latton, then, Sirs* the time has eome to make 
a new ono. 

—Hon. Tbad. BE. Mahon, Penns/lTanla. 



SUGAR, WHY TARIFF DUTY WAS KEMOYEiD. 

In the first tariff act of the United States sugar was subjected to a tari^ 
duty, and for more than a hundred years it has enjoyed this protection. 
It can not, therefore, be called " an infant industry " so far as the South 
s concerned. 

It was finally put on " the free list '' conditionally ; that is conditioned 
on reciprocity with Cuba, or Spain for Cuba, and other producing coun- 
tries, for many reasons : 

(1.) Our revenues were in excess of the needs of the Government, and 
as Louisiana was intensely Democratic, and insisted that the tariff on 
sugar was a purely revenue tax, it was the most direct means of reducing 
the revenue. 

(2.) As the Democrats were constantly demanding a removal of taxes 
firom the " necessaries of life,'* and especially from such articles as most 
largely entered into the consumption of the laboring classes; and as sugar 
was an article of food lar^jely consumed by every class of the commun- 
ity, the removal of the sugar duty was tlie most obvious and logical result. 

(3.) Its removal was a most excellent method of giving Southern free 
trade Democrats an object lesson on the benefits of protection. The 
Louisiana people. Republicans and Democrats alike, have seen the point. 
Hence the unanimity with which tliey have demanded a restoration of 
the tariff, a demand which the Senate was compelled to grant, notwith- 
standing Democratic principles and platforms. 

(4.) But it was no part of the purpose of the Republican party to injure 
the sugar industry, hence, while the duty was removed, a compensating 
bounty was provided. 

(6.) The intent of the bounty besides compensating existing industries, 
was more especially to encourage and build up the beet and sorghum 
sugar production, if possible ; or at least, to demonstrate whether it was 
or was not practicable. 

SUGAR, REPUBI.ICAN SUGAR POMCT. 

Our total imports of (foreign) sugar from October 1, 1890, when the 
bounty law took effect, until June, 1804, wei»— 

Beet sugar pounds... 1,562,874,861 

Cane sugar f. do 11,574,226,089 

Refined sugar.. do 111,388,426 

Total foreign sugar purchased pounds... 13,248,489,376 

Had the duty or tax on it prior to 1890 of. .02 

Had the 2 cents per pound not been superseded by the 
bounty law of October 1, 1890, we would have paid on this 
sugar in duty or tax..., 9264,969,787 

We have paid in bounty a total of only. ^^28,000,000 

Showing that the people have kept in their pockets of duty 

I or taxation on sugar since October 1, 1890, the sum of......... 2369909f787 

because of the bounty on sugar. 



MMiet any member of this Rouse rememb«f 
any time when the auction bell and the sheriff's 
voice have been heard so n&uch as within the last 
twelve months(1894)? 

—Hon. Henry M. Baker, New Hampshire. 



SUOAB. (Continued.) 

The dutiable value of this 13,248,489,376 pounds of sugar so 
imported, at 3 cents per pound, was 397,454,681 

Had it been dutied or taxed, as proposed by the (Gorman Sen- 
ate bill, at 40 per cent, ad valorem, tlie tax or duty on it 
would have been 158,981,872 

If we deduct the total bounty paid, $28,000,000, it will show 
that the saving in taxation under the bounty law, as com- 

gared with what it would have been under the Senate bill, 
as been 130,981,872 

The exact bounty paid for the year ending June 30, 1893, was 9,376,130.88 
This was about 15 cents per head of the population, not much to pay for 
the saving as above given. 

SUGAR, DEMOCRATIC POI.ICY. 

During the next full financial year we shall import about 

pounds 4,000,000,000 

This will be at the average price of 3 cents a pound, a cost of $120,000,000 

The tariflfon this, at 40 per cent, ad valorem, will be 48,000,000 

In other words the country will have to pay about $40,000,000 for the 
votes of the two Louisiana Senators supporting the Democratic tarifl 
policy, and the continuance of Louisiana in the Democratic i*anks at the 
next election. 

SUGAR, ADVANTAGE OF BOUNTY ON. 

To show the advantages of the bounty on sugar, consider the following : 

Cane sugar produced, 1889... v. tons... 153, 909 

Beet sugar produced, 1889 tons... 2, 400 

Total tons... 156, 309 

Cane sugar produced, 1893 tons... 270, 000 

Beet sugar produced, 1893 tons... 24, 550 

Total tons... 294, 550 

As the product has about doubled it cannot be said that the bounty has 
failed to stimulate production. We are now about where Germany was 
in sugar production in 1865, while she now produces 1,350,000 tons; and 
about where France was in 1880, while she now produces 575,000 tons. 
Why should we not keep our promise to continue the bounty for 14 years 
and succeed in producing our own sugar? 

SUGAR, WHAT SUPPI.TING OUR OWN WANTS MEAJNS. 

To show what producing our own sugar means, remember that in 1893 
we consumed 1,891,911 tons, and that we paid out for foreign sugar over 
$116,000,000. To supply our own wants, we would require, say, 800 sugar 
jfiiotories turning out 50,000 pounds a day during a " campaign '' of 100 
days in a year. 
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A natloiul co^eriiiiient which hmm not th« 
power within itseu to protect Its ownmembershlp, 
and to hATO some oon&oloTcr their election. Is as 
weak as water and can not tcit loiur endure. 

—Senator S. It. Onllom* Illinois. 



8UGAB. (Continaed.) 

This would mean a call on the farmers of this country annually 

for tons of beets... 24,000,000 

For which they would receive at ($5) per ton f 120,000,000 

The area cultivated would be acres... 1,600,000 

(Scattered probably over a dozen or more States.) 
The value of the labor required in the beet fields per annum 

would probably affgreffate $40,000,000 

And in the factories 36,000,000 

The coal consumed would cost - 19,000,000 

The coke consumed would cost 4,200,000 

The limestone consumed would cost. 8,600,000 

The freight on materials would cost 6,760,000 

Filter bags» oils and grease would cost 2,400,000 

Or a total of. $230,960,000 

We should not delude ourselves with the idea that the two or three 
States now growing sugar are the only ones interested in this industry. 
On the contrary, the mechanic, the laborer, the merchant, and the farmer 
in many States, aside from the cane, beet, and sorghum belt, are deeply 
interested in this struggle. Prof. Wiley, of the Agricultural Department^ 
officially shows that California, Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North and South Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and Utah are all well 
adapted to the beet culture. In fact, there is no reason why a dozen othei 
States should not be included. 

Prior to 1857 Louisiana had paid to eastern founderies and machine shops 
over $10,000,000 for engines, sugar mills, kettles, furnaces, doors, grates, 
bars, vacuum pans, pumps, water pipes, wagons and harness. She liad 
paid to Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri and Indiana over 
$7,500,000 for mules and horses for her plantations. She had purchased 
every year over $1,500,000 of pork, $65,000 of flour, $275,000 of shoes, $1,250,- 
000 of clothing, half a million dollars of blankets, and $1,250,000 of horses 
and mules, or a total of nearly $4,700,000 annually. She has three times 
the amount of capital invested that she then had, and her calls on those 
States for agricultural products, mechanical appliances, and her sugar 
product, make an interstate commerce of $50,000,000 annually. A devel- 
opment of our sugar production ten times over would also multiply ten 
times over all the machinery, food, and supplies required to carry on the 
business. It is not simply saving the $116,000,000 now sent abroad to buy 
sugar, but employing the capital, labor, and connected industries at 
home which are engaged in the production of the supply. 

SUGAR, SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS WANT PROTECTION ON. 

In discussing the tariff bUl, Senator Blanchard, of Louisiana, said : 
" But I here and now protest against the bill [Wilson free sugar bill]',, 
in the name of the people of Louisiana, whose great industry of sugar- 
liMkingi worth $26,000,000 ft jma wd forming tb» bads of an interilAtr 



What (let me ask) is the fanners' department 
ds Government doingr nnder its present head ? 
—Hon. J. W. Babcocky Wisconsin. 



SUOAB* (Continued.) 

oommeroe of $60,000,000 a year, is disastrously affected by it. I protest 
against the policy ^hich puts sugar on the free list, which denies to the 
exhausted Treasuryltihe revenue which a duty upon that article would 
bring, and which pro&trates a great industry in my State. In the name 
of the sugar-producers of Louisiana I protest against the passage of the 
bill in its present form. 

•* Mr. Chairman, if the sugar industry of the United States were given 
this protection, it would be but a short time before all of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States would be produced within the limits of our 
great country. 

" Why, sir, the beet-sugar industry of the United States is just now in 
its infancy. Across the water, in the Germanic Empire, we find a million 
tons of sugar produced annually from beets, and yet we have within the 
limits of the United States a Territory twice as large as the Germanic Em- 
pire, just as susceptible of raising the sugar beet successfully as it is raised 
in Germany. We have another area in the United States, three times 
the size of the Germanic Empire, that will raise successfully sorghum for 
sugar-making; and we have within the limits of the United States an- 
other area of country as great as the Germanic Empire, which will raise 
cane for sugar-making, with a degree of success that has surpassed the 
expectations of the most sanguine. 

" With this adaptability of our country for beet-raising, and sorghum- 
raising, and cane-raising for sugar-making purposes, it needs but the 
fostering care of the Government on the line of a tarifif for revenue, with 
the incident of protection, and thereafter a cessation of agitation of the 
question, to make that industry one of the greatest in America. 

*' Just now, with all the possibilities I have mentioned for successful 
sugar production in the United States, we produced only about 330,000 
tons of sugar last year, as against a million of tons in Germany. 

** But this industry of sugar-making in the United States is just budding 
into fiill fruition. It can now plainly be seen that if it continues to thrive 
and develop in the next few years as it has in the last few years, in a de- 
cade or two we would not only raise in this country the 2,000,000 tons of 
sugar our people annually consume, but would become exporters of sugar 
to other countries." 

The entire Louisiana delegation united in the demands for protection, 
and publicly stated that Gorman, Brice, and Cleveland had promised to 
restore the duty, and the bargain was kept in spite of the Wilson bill. 

SUGAR AND MOLASSES REFINING, 1890. 

Establishments 393 

Capital 124,013,008 

Employes 7,529 

Wages $2,816,276 

Materials 107,768,811 

Products 123,1X8,250 

WagM P«r Mpit»» 1878,91. 



Aa boiMst Ami0rii0ui ballot to Uie atrongmit, 
-. w -^ ^1^ world. 

a. H. Cnllom, lUlnoto. 



thenMMtHereiilMuipowttrIn tliejirprld. 
^Saiator 



SUGAR AND MOIASSISS REFINING, (Continaed.) 

Amount of dutiable, imported in 189», $109,817,948; amount of duty col- 
lected, $193,294 ; imported free of duty, |116,947,4dO ; estimated duty for one 
year under the new law, $43,285,664 ; ad valorem rate of duty increased, 
172.10. 

In calculating a " reduction ** or an " increase of duty " the Senate tables 
takelOO as the standard of comparison. Thus, sugar is said to be " in- 
creased" in ad valorem duty by taking the difference between the cus- 
toms receipts on the small quantity of refined sugar last year, and made 
the basis of comparison with the estimated receipts under the Senate bill 
ou all kinds of sugar. 

SUGAR, PRICE OF. 

Willett <fe Gray's Sugar Trade Journal, Feb. 1, 1894, gave the following 

price list : 

January, 1880. cents per lb... 7 " 

January, ISDO " " ... 6i 

January, 1891 " •* ... 6i 

January, 1892 " " ... 4 

January, 1893 " " ... 4i 

January, 1894 " " 4and4i 

Refined sugar is uow about 1 to U cents more ; or, 5 to 5i cents per 

pound. 

SUGAR, AMOUNT OF BERT, PRODUCED IN UNITED STATES. 

Years. Tons. 

1880 857 

1886 600 

1890 2,800 

1891 6,400 

1892 12,000 

1893 (estimated) 25,000 

SUGARy AVERAGE COST PER POUND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Years. Cents. 

1880 4.18 

1881 14.41 

1882 4.41 

1883 4.37 

1884 3.61 

1886 2.67 

1886 2.84 

1887 2.60 

1888 2.75 

1889 3.21 

1890 8.28 
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I do not know of anj crime that the farmer 
has committed that he should be deprived of 
protection and his home market turned over 
to Canada and the other people of the earth. 

— Senator R. F. Pettig^rew, South Dakota. 



SUGAR, CONSUMPTION OF, PER CAPITA IN THE WORU> IN 18d0» 

Pounds. 

Gerniany 22.9 

Austria 10.1 

France 28.5 

HoUand « 25.0 

Russia 9.8 

Belgium 21.3 

Denmark ». 39.0 

Sweden and Korway 21.9 

Italy- 8.0 

Roumania , 5.1 

Spain 9.1 

Portugal and Madeira , 12.5 

England 77.8 

Bulgaria 4.1 

Greece 10.3 

Servia 8.7 

Turkey 6.4 

Switzerland 32.4 

All Europe V ; 21.9 

North America 68.5 

United States 66.0 

It will be seen from the above that we are the largest sugar consumers 

in the world, except England. 

SUGARy INCREASED DUTY OP, UNDER NEW LAW. 

MCKINUBTI.AW: 

All sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard Free. 

Molasses, sugar drainings, sirupsof cane juice, maleda,concentrated 
molasses, etc " 

Increase of above under new law, per cent 100.00 

N^W LAW. 

Sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, beet, cane, <fec., in- 
crease, per cent 2;J6.00 

Sugar, cane and other, except maple (if export bounty is iil excess 

of that paid on sugar of lower grade), increase, per cent 185.70 

Sugar candy and confectionary, increase, per cent 70.81 

Glucose, or grape sugar, increase, per cent 3(5.74 

All other not specially provided for, increase, per cent 30.00 

Average net increase over McKinley law 172.10 

Total duties under new law 143,478,958 

Total duties under McKinley law $193,204 

Net increase of new law over McKinley law $43,286,664 

SWEDEN. 

In Sweden the standard is gold. The monetary unit is the crown. 
The value in United States coin is $0.26.8. The coins are gold : 10 and 20 
crowns. In the Scandinavian Union the ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold 
to 14.88 of silver. 
SWITZERIiAND. 

In Switzerland the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary nnit is 
the franc ; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3 ; the coins are gold : 
6, 10, 20, 60, and 100 francs ; silver, 5 francs. The ratio of gold to silver is 
one of sold to 15^ of silver or 1 of gold to 14.38 of limited tender silver, 
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Tike Brwt datf of a man who to worthj of tlie 
name, to to proteet hto own family and tlioae who 

^Bnt upon hinu 

<-Sonator Jo««ph M. Carey* Wyoming. 



T 
TARIFF. 



THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 



THE TARIFF AND THE DEMOCRACY. 



TEXT: 

"The representatives of the Democratlo party of the United States In 
National Convention assembled, do affirm their allegiance to the princi- 
ples of the party as formulated by Jefferson and exemplified by the long 
and illustrious line of Iiis SHCoessors in Demooratio leadership, fhxm 
Madison to Cleveland." 

CHICAGO PlaATFOBM, 1892. 

How APPLIED : **We denounce Bepublioan protection as a firand, a 
robbery of the great mcgority of the American people for the benefit of 
the few. We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
party that the Federal Gk>vemment has no constitutional i>ower to im- 
I>ose and collect duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, ' and we 
demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the neces- 
sities of the Government when honestly and economically adminis- 
tered.' We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first 
Congress as the culminating atrocity of class legislation, • • • ^and 
we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results that will follow the 

action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic party." 

« 

HOW BXCMPLIFIHD BT THOMAS JEXVKBSON. MESSAOB NOT. 8, 

1808, 

** The suspension of our foreign commerce produced by the injustice 
of the belligerent power, and the consequent losses and sacrifices 
of our citizens, are subjects of just concern. The situation into which 
we have thus been forced has impelled us to apply a portion of our 
industry and capital to internal manufactures and improvements. 
The extent of this conversion is daily increasing, and little doubt 
remains that the establishments formed and forming, will, under 
the auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the freedom of labor 
from taxation with us, and of protecting duties and prohibitions, become 
I)ermanent." 

*' The remaining revenue on the consumption of foreign articles Is paid 
cheerfiilly by those who can afford to add foreign luxuries to domestic 
comforts, being collected on our seaboard and frontiers only, and incor- 
porated into the transactions of our mercantile citizens. It may be the 
pleasure and pride of an American to ask, what feurmer, what mechanic. 



In our children areat races are to be blended, 
who will contribute every quality of which great 
IStates are builded. 

—Senator Georsre F. Hoar, Massachusetts. 



THE TARIFF KND THE DEMOCRACY. (ConUnued.) 
what laborer, ever sees a tax-gatherer of the United States TV 

MBSSAGB lULABOH 4, 1805, 

"Other circutnstances, combined with^^the 
increase of numberv, have produced an augmentation of revenue * * 
• we may now safely dispense with all internal taxes." » » » 

MBSSAGB DBG. 8, 1801. 

** The question, therefore, now comes forward 
to what other objects shaU these surplusses be appropriated, and the 
whole surplus of imposts, after the entire discharge of the public debt, 
and during those Intervals, when the purposes of war shall not call for 
them. Shall we suppress the imposts, and give that advantage to foreign 
over domestic manufactures? On a few articles ot more general and 
necessary use the suppression in due season will doubtless be right ; but 
the great mass of the articles on which impost is paid are foreign luxu- 
ries, purchased by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves 
the use of them. Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continnanco 
and application to the great purposes of the public education, roads* 
rivers, canals, and such other objects of public improvement as may be 
though^t proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of Federal 
powers." 

BT JAMBS MADISON. MBSSAGB DBC. 2, 1806, 

The first revenue law passed by the United States after the adoption 
of the Constitution, was one prepared under a resolution of Mr. 
Madison. It passed the House May 14, and the Senate June 12 ; was 
sent to a conference, passed both Houses, and was approved by 
President Washington and became a law July 4, 1789. The preamble 
of this law recited : " Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures," etc. 
This act provided for both Specific and Ad valorem duties. Among 
the former were : Boots, 60 cents per pair ; tallow candles, 2 cents a 
pound; coal 2 cents per bushel; etc. James Madison, who has been 
called " the father of the Constitution," was also the legislative " father 
of protection " to American manufactures. 

SPBCIAI. MBSSAGB, MAY 23, 1809, 

"The revision of our commercial 
laws proper, to adapt them to the arrangement which has taken place 
withGreatBritain, will doubtless engage the early attention of Congress. 
It will be worthy, at the same time of their just and proudest care, to 
make such further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect 
and foster the several branches of manufacture which have been recently 
instituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens." 
In all his messages he expresses his solicitude about our manufactures ; 
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The Idea of le^slatlns for the purpose of 
embamMBlns a foreign soTernmeiit 18 neither 
dignified nor safe. 

^Senator J. Donald Cameron, PennsylTanhu 



THB TARIFF AND THB DBnOCRACY. (Continued.) 

to meet the exigencies of war he recommends a renewal of internal tax« 
ation ; but when hoBtilitios were over he says : 

MESSAGB DCC. 5, 1815, 

"Under circumstances giving a powerful impe- 
tus to manufacturing indnstry, it has made among as a progress and exhi- 
bited an elBcioncy wliich justify the belief that with a protection not more 
than is duo to tlio enterprising citizens wlioso interests are now at stake, 
it will become at an early day not only safe against occasional compe- 
titions froui abroad, but a source of domestic wealth, and even of exter- 
nal commcrco. In selecting the branches more especially entitled to the 
l)ublic patronage, a preference is obviously claimed by such as will re- 
lievo the United States from a dependence on foreign supplies, ever 
subject to casual failures for articles necessary for the public defense, or 
connected with the i)riiniiry wants of individuals. 1 1 will be an additional 
recommendation of jiarticular manufactures where the materials for 
them are extensively drawn from our agriculture, and consequently im- 
part and insure to tliat great fund of national prosperity and indepen- 
dence an encouragonient which ciinnot fail to bo rewarded." 

BY JAMES MONROE. MESSAGE MARCH 5, 1817, 

*M)ur manufactures will likewise require the systematic and foster- 
ing care of tlio (JoveriHuent. Possessing as we do all the raw materials, 
the fruit of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the 
degree we have done on supplies from other comitries. VVhilG 
we are thus dependent, the sudden event of war, unsought and 
unexi)ected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. 
It is imj^ortant, too, that the capital which nourishes our manufactures 
should be domestic, as its influence in that case, instead of exhausting, 
as it may do in foreign hands, would bo felt advantageously on agricul- 
ture and every other branch of industry. Equally important is it to pro- 
vide at home a market for our raw materials, as by extending the 
competition it will enhance the price and protect the cultivation against 
the casualties incident to foreign markets. 

" From the best information that I have been able to obtain it appears 
that our manufactures, though depressed immediately after the peace, 
have considerably increased and are still increasing, under tne encour- 
agement given them by the tariff of 1816, and by subsequent laws. * * 

* On full consideration of the subject, in all its relations, I am per- 
suaded that a further augmentation may now be made of the duties on 
certain foreign articles, in favor of Our own, and without affecting injuri- 
ously any other interest." 

UESSAGB DEC. 2, 1823, 

*'Under this impression *I recommend a reyiew 



The direction in which true Ankericani 
would move would not be from ffood government 
to barbarouA despotism. 

—Hon. Robert B. Hitt, Illinois. 



THE TARIFF AND THE DBnOCRACY. (Continued.) 

of the tariff Sbr the purpose of aflfording such additional protection to those 
articles which we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more im- 
mediately connected with the defense and independence of the coimtry." 

BY ANDBBW JACKSON. MBSSAGB DEC. 7, 1830, 

"Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the condition of 
our import revenue deserves special mention, inasmuch as it promises 
the moans of extinguishing the jmblic debt sooner than was antici 
pated, and furnishes a strong illustration of the practical eftects 
of the present tarilF upon our commercial interests. The object of 
the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional, and it is considered 
by almost all as defective in many of its parts. The power to impose du- 
ties on imports originally belonged to the states. The right to adjust 
those duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic branches of in- 
dustry is so completely identical with that power that it is difficult to 
suppose the existence of the one without the other. The States have dele- 
gated their whole authority over imports to the General Government, 
without limitiition or restriction saving the very inconsiderable reserva- 
tion relating to their inspection laws. The authority having thus entire- 
ly passed from the States, the right to exercise it for the purpjose of pro- 
tection does not exist in them, and consequently, if it be not possessed 
by the General Government, it must be extinct. Our i)olitical system 
would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to fos- 
ter their own industry, and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot 
be the case; this indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, 
must be within the scope of the authority on the subject expressly dele- 
gated to Congress. In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the 
opinions of Presidents Washington, JefTerson, Madison, and Monroe, who 
have each repeatedly recommended the exercise of this right under the 
Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Congress, the con£inued ac- 
quiescence of the States, and the general understanding of the people." 

CONCLUSIONS FOB THE FOBEGOING TESTIMONY. 

1. On a review of the teachings and practices of the Makers of the Con- 
stitution and the Government, we are driven to the inevitable conclu- 
sion,— that, if it be "a fundamental principle of the Democratic party, that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect duties" for the protection of American industries,— then the Demo 
cratic party has no lot or part in "the long and illustrious line" of lead- 
ers who were Presidents from 1789 to 1830; for Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, all assert the existence of this constitu- 
tional power, and advocate and commend its exercise. 

2. If there is "no constitutional power to impose and collect duties" lor 
protection, in the General Government, then each one of these makers and 
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ReeiprooitT 

« TCodveto and mutnf aeteres m borne 
sates abroad* Freo-trado means less 
Mid maanfaeteres at borne and more 
porobases abroad. One war lies tbrlft and pros- 
perity! tbe otber war bard times and distress. 

— Mnator Knsene Hale, Maine. 



MB TAnV AND THB DBMOCRACY. (Ooattavsd.) 

UloBtrioiis leaden of the Ooontry, wbb ignorant of the Constitation, 
wnuped powers not oonlbrred by that instrument, trampled its limita- 
tions under his feet, and deeeryes nothing bat execration from the Demo- 
eratio party, the only competent exponnder of that instrument 

8. If the five Presidents named* and adding to them the two Adams's, 
constitute "along line of illustrious leaders," worthy the following of 
the parties of to-day; then they are the leaders of the Republican party, 
wliich continues to maintain their principles, and to follow their example, 
4n reftudng "to suppress the imposts and give that advantage to foreign 
^ver domestic manufactures," but insists tliat in "the revision of our 
commercial laws" €k>ngreBS shall take care to 'protect and foster the sev- 
eial branches of manufkctures" which "liaye been instituted or extended 
by the laudable exertions of omr citizens." 

4. If " Republican protection is a ftaud, a robbery of the great minority 
of the American people for the benefit of the few," then James Madison, 
^* the fSather of the Constitution" was the prime author of this system of 
fraud and robbery, for he is also "the fiither of protection" in 
American legislation. And Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and the 
others, concurred with him in establishing this fraud and robbery of the 
American people. 

5b If it be true that "the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to impose and collect duties " for " the encouragement of domes- 
tic branches of industry," then this i>ower " must be extinct," for " the 
States have delegated their whole authority over imposts to the General 
Government," and cannot in any manner interfere. If the Chicago 
Democratic platform is correct, what an " Old Jack" the Hero of New 
Orleans must have been. 

0. If the Chicago platform is true, and it is " a ftmdamental principle of 
the Democratic party that the Federal €k>vemment has no constitution, 
power to impose and collect duties,except for the purposes of revenue 
only," then there is a mispriTU in all the editions of the platform which 
ought long ago to have been corrected. Instead of " Federal " we must 
read " Confederate," then all is dear and consistent. Compare the two 
constitutions, and see: 

OOITOTITITTION OF THE UNITBB STATBS OF AMEBIOA, 

Article 1, sections. "The Congress shall have power:— to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare, of the United States ; 
but all duties, imposts and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States." 

OOnsnTUnON of THX OONFISBKRATB BTATIES of Amnei^TCiA, 

Article 1, sections. "The Congress shall have power:— to lay and 
tfoUaot taxes, duties, imposts and exoises,/or the revenue neceeeary to 
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All geotlons of our oonntry are parts of one 
body, wlileh can be hurt in no part without brins- 
ins pain and injury to every part. 

• ^ Jkon. Seth 1. Milliken, Maine. 



THB TARIFF AND THB OenOCRACY. {Continued.) 

pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry an the govern^ 
ment of the Cfonfe€^ate States ; btU no bounties shall be granted from 
the treasury f nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign 
na^tions be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry ; and all 
duties, imposts, and exoises shall be uniform throughout the Gonfeder* 
ate States." 

The words printed in italics in the (Confederate constitution are those 
in which it differs from that of the United States. The differences con- 
sist of three particulars : (1) ^e Congress of the United States has power 
to provide **for the general welfare" ; the Congress of the Confederate 
States has not this power. (2) The Confederate Congress was limited in 
the power of taxation to, *• the revenue necessary,"— to pay debts,— foi 
the common defense,— and to "carry on the Government"; the Con- 
gress of the United States is not so limited. (3) The Confederate Con- 
gress is expressly prohibited fix)m granting " bounties from the treas- 
ury," and laying " duties or taxes on importations " "to promote or foster 
any branch of industry" ; no such limitation or prohibition is placed on 
the Congress of the United States. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the "fundamental principle'' of 
the Democratic party, concerning the unconaitutionality of protection, 
relates to the Confederate Constitution. And the writer of this plank of 
the Democratic platform must have written " Confederate," and some 
stupid type-setter changed it to " Federal." If this error had been de- 
tected and corrected, we need not have troubled ourselves about the 
opinions and practices of the " Fathers of the Republic." We should 
have known at once that the Democratic party was the residuary legatee 
of the defunct Confederacy. 
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No beUprer In the principle of 



eonld loclcally Join In the rebellion of I86I2 be- 
cause that ' - - 



protection 

fl861. be- 

trouble wan founded almcMt wholly 
upon opposition to protection. If anr person hold- 
ing deciclrd views in f avcw of nrotectlon to Ameri- 
can Industry ever partlcipatea In that act of seces- 
sion or ensraiired under Its banner* he was enlisted 
onder false pretenses or nUsnnderstood the issue. 
•Senator S. M. Oullom* IlllnoU. 



TARIFF. DISMOCKATS BKSPONSIBUS FOB THB Bf ORRISOM TABHTV 
BUXS OF 18M AND 1886. 

1884.— Vote to strike out enacting dause : Teas, 160 ; nays, 155. 

Of the 150 yeas, 41 were Democrats, 118 Republicans. 

Of the 155 nays, 151 were Democrats, 4 Republicans. 
1886.~Vote consideration of bill: Teas, 140; nays, 157. 

Of the yeas, 135 were Democrats, 4 Republicans, 1 Greenbacker. 

Of the nays, 35 were Democrats, 121 Republicans, 1 Greenbacker. 
Forty-one Democrats in 1884 and 85 Democrats in 1886 Toted for pro- 
tection, while for the Mills bill only 3 Democrats had the courage to face 
the threats of a Democratic Chief Magistrate who was playing party die 
tator. 

TARIFF ACT OF 1894. 

TARIFF, CHANGES SHOWN BY THE NEW TAW. 



Schedules. ^ 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


No 
change. 


Total 
items. 


A. Chemicals, oils, and paints 


110 

85 

210 

81 

3 

4 

100 
21 
50 

34 
67 
15 
14 
80 
3 
1 


6 


35 

26 
13 

1 
1 
4 

20 

13 

2 

1 


151 


B. Karths, earthenware and glassware 


111 


C. Metals, and manufactures of. 


12 

1 
5 


244 


D. Wood, and manufactures of. 


33 


K. Sugar 


9 


F. Tobacco, and manufactures of. 


8 


G. Agricultural products and pro- 
visions 


16 
2 
3 

2 


145 


H. Spirits, winos, and other beverages.. 
I. Cotton manufactures 


36 
64 


J. Flax, hemp, and jute, and manu- 
factures of 


37 


K. Wool, and manufactures of. 


67 


L. Silk and silk goods 




3 

4 

30 


18 


M. Pulp, papers, and books. 




18 


N. Sundries 


6 


. 116 


Sec. 3. Act of Oct. 1, 1800 


3 


Sec. 4. Act of Oct. 1, 1800, unenumerated 


1 


82 


84 


Total 


846 


54 


244 


1, 144 
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The Ilemoerfttie pmrtf Ium no f oreUrn markets 
at Its disposaL —Hon. J. T. Bf eOleary, lOnnesota. 



TARIFF, ACT OF 1894. 

The following is the showing of the Senate Committee as to their bill 
compared with the McKinley law : 



SoheduleB. 


Estimated 
duties by bill 

(H.B.&64) 
as passed by 

the Senate. 


Average ad 
valorem under- 


Present 
law. 


Senate 
bill. 


A. Chemicals, oils and paints 


$4, 860, 370. 06 

8, 833, 162. 65 

16, 878. 956. 08 
484, 931. 17 

43, 478, 957. 57 
13, 337, 977. 28 

9, 694. 583. 51 
8, 465, 386. 86 
8, 929, 286. 92 

13, 848, 060. 04 
18, 019, 778. 37 

17, 589, 653. 77 
1, 781, 922. 00 

13, 444, 162. 66 
203,973.33 


Peret. 
31.61 
51.20 
58.33 
81.79 
14.65 

117.82 
33.21 
69.90 
55.25 

45 

98.62 

53.66 

23.86 

26.80 

18.98 

27.63 


Perct, 
24.44 


B. Earths, earthenware, and glassware.. 
C Metals, and manufactures of. 


36.21 
36.53 


D. Wood, and manufactures of 


23.62 


E. Sugar 


39.59 


F. Tobacco, and manufactures of. 


105.95 


G. Agricultural products and provisions 
H. Spirits, wines, and other beverages... 
I. Cotton manufactures 


23.10 
61.01 
43.54 


J. Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufac- 
tures of 


41.05 


K. Wool, and manufactures of 


48.82 


L. Silk and silk goods 


46. S9 


M. Pulp, papers, and books.,... 


20.53 


N. Sundries 


24.45 


Sec. 4. Unenumerated 


18.73 


Articles transferred to free list by both 
House and Senate 












179, 251, 142. 16 


49.68 


88.68 



Note.— The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are 
calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that 
are free of duty by either the present law. House, or Senate bills are ex- 
cluded. 





Dutiable 
value. 


Duty. 


Ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Decrease 
of duty. 


Under present law 

Under Senate bill 


$400,069,658.48 
463,447,163.11 


1198,373,452.97 
179,251,142.16 


Per cent, 
49.68 
38.68 


119,122,310.81 



In this table the ad valorem tariff on sugar is given as 14.56 per cent, 
under the McKinley law. This is not correct. It should be 17.13, that is 
about 17 1-10 one-hundredths of 1 per cent., not 14 J per cent. Sugar was 
/re«, except a small quantity of refined sugar. But this whole process is 
a humbi^f, as the rate should be computed on the entire amount of im- 
portations, not the dutiable articles alone. Computed according to the 
Demooratio plan free-trade England levies a duty of 67 per cent, ad 
valorem. 



The eleratlon and dlirnltr of labor sbonld be 
the principal cardinal dpotrine of everr patriotic 
American, —Senator Geo. CPerkius, Calif omia. 



TABIFF, ACT OF 1894. (Continued. 

This r^x>rt, page 462, shows the entire facts as follows : For the year 
ending June 30, 1803. Total imports entered for oonsumption : 

Free of duty • $444,172,064 

Dutiable 400,282,619 

Total 844,464,683 

Proportion free per cent 62.60 

Proportion dutiable per cent 47.40 

Rate on dutiable 49.68 

Rate on total Imports 23.49 

In 1866 under the Walker tariff we have the following : 

Imports flree of duly 129,913,974 

Imports dutiable 201,738,386 

Imports total 233,660,340 

Proportion free 12.91 

Proportion dutiable 87.09 

Rate on dutiable 26.82 

Rate on total 23.86 

Under the McKinley law for 1893, the cost of the tariff per capita of i>opu- 
lation was $2.97. Under the Walker tariff for 1864, $2.46 ; for 1866, $L99; 
and for3856, $2.28. 

TARIFF OF 1894, objections to thb skw act. 

The objections to the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act as it finally passed, 
are both numerous and cogent: 

1. The first is that given by Mr. Cleveland, that it is an act '*of party 
perfidy and dishonor." But that will not weigh much with a party so 
accustomed to trampling its pledges under foot, as is the Democratic 
party. The men who denounced it for everything vile, will be lauding it 
to the skies before the campaign is over. 

2. The next is, that it bears a willful lie in its title ; because, instead of 
being " an act to reduce taxation," it is an act to increase taxation. By 
their own showing it adds $78,200,047 worth of foreign imports to the 
dutiable list, more than it removes ; puts sugar on the dutiable list to the 
amount of $41,822,623 of duty ; and increases the internal revenue, " war 
taxes," to the amount of $53,000,000. A little thing like that, of course, 
does not hurt a Democratic conscience. 

8. The next is, that its real object is to reduce prote<stive duties on all 
our domestic industries, and esi>ecially those of which iron and wool are 
the bases ; with the avowed purpose of establishing the doctrine of " free 
trade " in place of that of " protection." This issue is now openly joined 
for the first time since the civil war. 

4. The next objection is, that in carrying out this free-trade program 
it is essential that we largely increase our importations of foreig^n pro- 
ducts, otherwise we shall faU of revenue, and $200,000,000 is named as the 
mnount of neoessary increase. Now, as "the balanoe of trade'' has 
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The Industrial side of the tariff controrerty 
must not be oTerlooked. The four millions of peo- 
ple who work In onr factory systeui are the niost 
potent factors oatslde of Acrlcnlture tnonr gItIII- 
latloa. —Hon. J* W. Baboook» Wlsoonsln* 



TABIFF. (Conttnued.) 

already turned against us under this Demooratio administration, we shall 
have to send abroad our gold to pay for the goods, as they will not take 
our sUver. Already this policy has compelled the sale of $50,000,000 of 
bonds to buy gold. And since that sale the amount of the gold reserve 
has fallen from 9110,000,000 to 953,000,000. That means we have already 
lost 9103,000,000 of gold sent abroad in anticipation of the law. Where 
shall we be in three years at this rate? 

5. The next objection is, that it proposes to admit f^ree of duty "raw 
material," in order that this material, wool, hemp, coal, iron, etc, may be 
reduced in price, so that manulkcturers may be able to eheapen tiieir 
goods in order to compete with the cheaper foreign importations. But this 
meahs that our feirmers must reduce the price of their hemp and wool, 
our miners the price of their coal and iron; or, foreign "raw material'' 
must take the market. 

This means a reduction of wages all along the line, because labor costs 
80 per cent, and capital 20 per cent, of the average cost of production. 

6. ^The next objection is that it is a combinatiOik of ignorance and sec- 
tionalism. It strives to inflict the greatest iujury on Northern interests, 
and the least on Southern, having been prepared almost entirely by 
Southern men ; in the House, Wilson, McMillin, Breckinridge, and 
others; and in the Senate, Mills, Jones, Gk>rman, and others. Such 
blunders as taxing " steel rods '' of which barbed wire is made more than 
the "barbed wire" itself: cleaned rice more than rice flour: releasing 
from tax, without restriction, all " alcohol " used in the arts and medi- 
cines ; and dozens of others illustrate the ignorance displayed. 

7. And finally, that its proposal has already cost the country in busi- 
ness loss and stagnation more than the entire cost of the civil war ; and 
as it is but a threat of more to follow, and is accompanied by the open 
avowal that war on our manufacturing industries is to be kept up until 
the tariff for revenue system is superseded by an extension and perma- 
nent establishment of internal revenue taxes, its fixture injury is incalcu- 
lable. A new issue is thrust into our politics : " Shall our necessary reve- 
nue be collected by a TariflF on foreign products, or by Internal Taxes on 
our own people." 

TARIFF, COST OP whson btix. 

The Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
the year 1893 has just been issued in a volume of 400 pages, and suggests 
some startling conclusions. 

1. It is the first time these reports have ever had to report a decrease of 
industries. Compared with 1892, there was a decrease in the value of 
stock of 7.32 per cent; in value of products of 8.10 i>er cent.; of persons 
employed, 4.26 per cent.; of wages paid, 7.76 per cent. 

2. There were 4,397 establishments reporting for both years; in 1892 
Ilititwirt9iiiployfd806,208p«rioiui; inl8e6»290,lfi9p«rioiis, Tbegreatett 



The WMtts p*ld In mamiftMitiiring dlstrlels 
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—Senator S(atthew S. Qnnyt PennsylTania. 



TARIFr. (Oontbiaed.) 

leas of numbers was in the cari>et indastries, 7.82 i>er cent.; and the 
greatest loss of waees in the woolen industries, 33.69 per cent.; showing 
the effect of the ** free wool " proposals in the Democratic tariff. 

3. The loss to the laborers of the State as sliown by this report is fear- 
ful. In 1882 the average earnings were $450.59 ; in 1898, fl3i.l7 ; an aver- 
age loss of $16.42, to each of the 293,169 persons employed ; and a total 
loss ofwages to them of $4,823,835. Add to this the wage loss of those 
out of employment, 13,034, at tlie average of $450.59, $5,873,990, and the 
total loss of wages in Massachusetts alone, due to Democratic rule was 
$10,686,825. 

4. As the number of employed in these Massachusetts industries re- 
ported is about one-fifteenth of all those employed in the industries of 
the country, if all have suffered in equal proportion, then there were 
thrown out of employment in 1803, 195,510 persons ; and this enforced 
idleness, and reduction of wages, involved a wage loss of $160,302,375. 
TARIFF, i-ossES by new i.a\v on wool, wooubn goods and 

MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 

Boards, and otlier manufactures of wood $1,372,871 

Wool $8,147,220 

Noils, rags and wool waste 56,103 

8,203,323 

Woolen goods 18,385,019 

Total $27,961,213 

Reduction on Manufactures of Wood 25.70 per cent. 
Reduction on Woolen Goods 50.50 per cent. 

TARIFF, EFFECT OF NEW ULW. 

The effect of the new United States tariff bill has been instantaneous in 
Berlin, Frankfort, Chemnitz, and other export countries. The very day 
the law went into effect the invoices passing through the United States 
Consulate- General increased 50 per cent., and on the following two days 
the number was doubled. The industries most atfected are decorative 
china, ready-made clothing, paperware and chemicals. The whole Ger- 
man export trade to tlie United States will be increased, owing to the 
passage of the United States tariff measure, from 100 to 150 per cent, if 
present indications can be relied on. 

If protection does not protect, and we have to i)ay all the duty in en- 
hanced prices, why do foreign producers rejoice at our reduction of duties, 
and prepare to reap fortunes in our markets. 

And, if foreign producers are to send us a double quantity of goods, 
won't we have to send them nionoy to pay for them, when the balance oi 
trade is against us. 

And if we double our importation of foreign goods will it not reduce 
our production of like goods to the same extent ; and what will become 
9t our manufacturers and their workmen ? 



A i«retiiie tariff .j»iiif« and' simple. Is a mlsno- 

r and an impossibility. It is merely a lialf -way 

lionse between free trade and protection, a nentral 
sronnd where cowards may meet as under a truce 
to concoct unholy compromises and base compacts 
between snsar trusts and lead trusts and question- 
able "oonibmes." —Senator S. M. Cullom, Illinois. 



TARIFF OF 1894, motive and effects of the new i.aw. 

Mr. Wilson and his Democratic friends are so frantically anxious lo 
strike down protected industries of Northern States that they were even 
willing to vote for this gigantic robbery, carrying it through the House 
by a vote of 182 to 105, in order to prevent the failure of a measure which, 
for other reasons, the President had denounced as full of perfidy and dis- 
honor. 

Neither will the political expectations of Democrats be realized. Tliey 
begin to see that the scandal and dishonor of the sugar bargain, accepted 
at last by the House when the Senate offered to strike it all out, will give 
tenfold sting to the advance in cost of sugar to consumers. The theory 
that an immense decline in the cost of woolens and cottons and iron 
goods would prepare the people to accept with willingness a new tax of 
^,000,000 on sugar and ^,000,000 on whisky was not a wise one af best, 
but the situation has now been completely changed by the prolonged pros- 
tration of industries, depression of prices and reduction in wages. 

The fall in goods has come to a great extent already, and has brought 
home to the people the fact that cheap goods and cheap wages go together. 
But the advance in sugar will be felt by every housekeeper as an addi- 
tional burden in time of distress. Then nearly all Democratic politicians 
seized the crazy notion that almost any kind of tariff bill assailing East- 
em interests could be made to appear a compliance with a popular demand 
and used to save the Democrats from overthrow in Western and South- 
em districts. Out of these two notions have come the Bill of Sale with 
all its shame. — New York Sun (Democratic). 

TARIFF, HISTORY OF IMPORTANT ACTS. 

The Senate Finance Committee has compiled a brief statement, show- 
ing the chronological history of important tariff acts, as follows : 
Walker tariff of 1846 : 

Reported to House, April 14, 184C. 

Passed House July 3, 1846. 

Passed Senate, July 28, 1846. 

Conference report adopted, July 29, 1846. 

Approved, July 30, 1846. 
Tariff act of 1861 (Morrill tariff) : 

Reported to House, March 12, 1860. 

Passed House, May 10, 1860. 

Passed Senate, February 20, 1861. 

Conference report adopted, February 27, 1861 « 

Approved March 2, 1861. 

2sn ' 
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TABIFF. (Coatlaiied.) 
Tariff act of 1^83: 

Reported to House, March 29, 1882. 

PMsed Honae, June 27, 1882. 

PMsed Senate, February 20, 1888. 

€k>nference report adopted, March 8, 1888. 

Approved, March 8, 1888. 
McKinley tariff act of 1890 : 

Reported to House, April 16, 1890. 

Fkssed House, May 21, 189a 

FiBSsed Senate, September 10, 1890. 

Confcrenoe report adopted, September 27, 1890. 

Approved, October 1, 1890. 
Wilson tariff bill: 

Reported to House, December 19, 1898. 

Passed House, February 1, 1894. 

Became a law by statutory limitation, August 27, 1894. 

TARIFF^Acrrs AGAINST thbobibs. 

A most unexpected defense of the 
protective system came ftom Hon. W. A. McCorkle, Democratic gover- 
nor of West Virginia. He said : 

"We are to-day looking down to the sunny seas of the South for the 
glory and progress of West Virginia. We are looking there to-day for 
the magnificent development which we have began in our region, which 
is pouring the golden dollars into the beautiilil Kanawha. 

"We are asking that our coal may go down the Ohio, through the 
Mississippi Jetties wliich you have built, and in a short time through the 
Nicaragua Canal. I tell you to give West Virginia a chance and she 
will certainly drive out the coal which comes from the Australian do- 
minions of Her Majesty the Queen. 

"Now, I am a Democrat, and I am talking from a Democratic stand- 
point, I say that the spirit of selfishness should not reign supreme. I do 
ask that this committee will not lay its hands upon the industry which 
will paralyze my beautiful State, and will render sterile her fair valleys. 
I know nothing of the special refinements of the tariff, but I do know 
that if you take away this protection the interest must die. 

" I care not what your theories are. You will never strike a man who is 
interested in the coal industry but you will strike the coal miner, the 
railroad transporter, and the river man. 

" If you take the tariff off coal, which is less in proportion than the 
average duties, I belive ifwill hurt you, but putting aside the refinement 
of theories and controversies, the great proposition remains that you will 
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That nearly all forelgrn markets are barred 
' DSt OB by proteotl-ve tarifb, and Conereas has 
ower to open them except by reoiproclty» 



against OB by proteotl-ve tarifb, andConereas has 

no power to open them except by reoiproclty» 

nd every concession of dnties withont consid- 



eration throws away the bargaining power of 
the nation. Home Blarket Club. 



TARIFF. (Contlniied.) 

hnrt every man, woman, and child engaged in the coal industry. There- 
fore, I say, take your hands off the tariff on coal and leave it as it is. 

*' Another thing I do know, and that is that politics to-day plays a part 
in that portion of the State. I mean to say that we were raised up as a 
buffet for armies to march against, when men pursued each other with 
cannon. We are to-day in that same border warfare in the great politics 
of this country ; therefore I say, meaning no threat, * don't do it' " 

It is thus that theories of free trade shrivel before the facts of protec- 
tion. 

TARIFF, PARTY FKRFEDT AND DISHONOB. 

The Senate bill, which the Democratic members of the House have 
made their own, involves abandonment of party principles and repudi- 
ation of party pledges. President Cleveland has said : " Every true Dem- 
ocrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this bill in its present 
form and as it will be submitted to the conference falls far short of the 
consummation for which we have long labored, for which we have suf- 
fered defeat without discouragement, which in its anticipation gave us a 
rallying cry in our day of triumph, and which in its promise of accom- 
plishment is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and Democratic suc- 
cess that our abandonment of the cause of the principles upon which it 
rests means party perfidy and party dishonor." 

The last extreme of disgrace has been accepted by the decision of a full 
Democratic caucus, and by the action of the Democratic House. The 
caucus was distinctly informed by Mr. Wilson that ** the Sugar trust had 
the people by the throat," and that it had bought abroad f 112,000,000 worth 
of sugar, on which the Senate schedule would give it a profit of ^,000,000. 
Yet he proposed. Speaker Crisp moved, and the caucus voted, 130 to 21, to 
give the Trust its enormous bribe. Mr. Wilson's reason, which he called 
witnesses to support, was that the Tariff bill could not be passed at all 
without giving this plunder to the trust ; but what decency is there in 
giving so shameful a price for a bill so bad? 

The record has been made. The Democratic House has repudiated 
party principles and pledges, broken faith with the American people, 
legislated directly and deliberately for the benefit of trusts and monopo. 
lists, and betrayed a constitutional trust. That record of " perfidy and 
dishonor " cannot be unmade by belated and farcical attempts on the 
part of the House to cover its retreat by a menace of free sugar, tree coal 
and free iron bills, which will never be acted upon by the Senate. The 
House is overwhelmed with disgrace, demoralization and dishonor.— jyetc; 
York Sun, Democratic. 



As m pftrtlMui, therefore, I would say to my 
I>«mocraao firlends, pass your bill mnd take the 
consequences ; bnt as a citizen. Interested In the 
Immediate prosperity of the country, as irell as 
its future, 1 hope that wisdom will finally pre- 



rail In your councils, and the tariff be permitted 
' ' ' 'wtantlally as McKlnley leh it. 

Hon. W. F. Draper, Uassachnsetts. 



TARIFF, AND THB OONSTITUnOIf . 

Imagine a married couple on shipboard in a great storm, the man rush- 
ing around the deck crying, " Save, oh ! save my marriage certificate I" 
and his wife going gurgling to the bottom of the sea. Why, a practical 
Republican would put a life preserver around his wife, and his arm too, 
let his marriage certificate go to the winds and float safely to shore. To- 
day finds us in the midst of great business and commercial storm. The 
•• ship of State " is being roughly tossed on the waves of distress. Listen I 
a shriek comes out A-om the darkness. It is the Democratic party, run- 
ning around the deck of the old ship, crying out, "Save, oh ! save, oh! 
save the Constitution I'' at the same time all our commercial and business 
interests are going down to the bottom. 

TARIFF, REPUBMOAN AND DEMOCRATIC POUCIES CONTRASTED. 

The New York Sun is the ablest Democratic newspaper in the United 
States, and is intensely partisan on nearly all political subjects ; but in 
its issue of July 12, 1893, the following discriminating article appeared, 
and as it comes from an undoubted Democratic source and states the dif- 
ference of the two parties so fairly and impartially, it is proper to quote 
it for the benefit of the doubtful and for the encouragement of Protection- 
ists. 

*• Respecting Federal taxation, we will now state the position of the 
Democracy as defined by the Chicago platform, upon which the over- 
whelming victory of 1892 was gained. Ascertain the value of the goods 
to be imported. Ascertain the amount of revenue to be raised from iin- 
I>orts for the expenses of the Government honestly administered. Fix 
the rate and collect it without discrimination, preference or partiality. 
Anything else is ui^ustifiable. Anything else is unconstitutional. Any- 
tliing else invades the rights of the citizen, and is unlawful as well as un- 
democratic. That is clear and comprehensive. That is what the Chicago 
platform declared and what the people approved. 

" The Republican position is diametrically different. Tariff" duties, say 
the Republicans, should not be levied for the mere purpose of revenue, 
but largely with a view of promoting American manufactures and labor, 
and relieving farmers and mechanics from unfavorable foreign comi>eti- 
tion. The Republicans say that it is one of the powers and duties of a 
Government to protect the people who maintain it from unfair foreign 
competition, as well as from hostile foreign invasion. The people, 
through their representatives, impose the taxes on goods entering into 
American ports from other countries, and they have the right (and it is 
natural that they should exercise it) so as to impose those duties that the 
interests of Americans will be favored and the interests of foreign rivals 
in the samoindustries or pursuits discriminated against. That is Repnb- 






Wages Itm-ve adTanoed steadily. General 
wages were blgher In 1890 than In 1880 by from 
10 to 40 per cent., according to the grade of 
worknuui* — Kdward Atkinson. 



TARIFFS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The tariffs of foreign countries are constructed very much upon the 
same principle throughout— schedules arranged in alphabetical order, 
but like the schedules of our own tariff in the United States, many arti- 
cles are grouped under one head so that it is dif^cult to determine how 
many articles are taxed by the number of articles shown in the schedule. 
For example, in the French tariff, the 80th paragraph is *' fruit dried 
(other than grapes),'' in which is included almonds, walnuts, filberts, 
hazelnuts, figs and carobs. In the schedule of the United States tariff, 
articles are grouped in the same way. While there are 1,144 enumerated 
articles or paragraphs, the total number of articles upon which tariff du- 
ties are levied is not easy to determine. For example, paragraph 100 of 
the new law is china, which includes porcelain and eighteen other specific 
articles. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the number of articles specified in the 
tariff schedule does not show the number of articles taxed. The schedule 
is a matter of convenience. 

The following summary will show the scheduled articles of the tariffs 
of eleven leading countries of the world, including the United States: 

England 88 

France 619 

Austria. 357 

Russia * 440 

Sweden 300 

Denmark 63 



Germany. 434 

Italy 837 

Norway - 500 

Spain 369 

ifiiited States 1,144 



Belgium £12, 900, 000 

Switzerland 2, 900, 000 

Greece 3, 100, 000 



TAXATION, OF THE I^ADINO NATIONS, 1899. 

From Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics, published in 1892. 
In 1890 total taxation : 

United Kingdom £88, 500, 000 

France ^ 121, 800, 000 

Germany 154, 700, 000 

Russia 88, 880, 000 

Austria 74, 800, 000 

Italy 72, 000, 000 

Spain 35, 400, 000 

Portugal 8, 400, 000 

Sweden 4, 800, 000 

Norway ^ 2, 400, 000 

Denmark 3, 000, 000 

Holland 10, 100, 000 



Europe 683, 600, 000 

United States 80, 000, 000 

Canada 7, 800, 000 

Australia 27, 600, 000 

India 69, 100, 000 

Argentina 6, 400, 000 



Total 874, 100, OOO 
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I* to time that we should bM)ome m Uta» 

more AmeHoaniaed, and Instead of feedlns the 

panpen and laborer* of Bngland, feed our own. 

—Andrew Jaekson. 



TAXES ON CONSDMPnON. 

ATERAOE PKOPOBTION OV CUSTOMS AMD mTBRNAI. BBVENUK 
PAID BT EACH PERSON IN THE COUNTRIES MENTIONED BEIAW, 
PURINO THE TEARS 1889 TO 1890. 

Australia fl5.00 

Argentine '. 13.60 

France la^ 

Great Britain 9.70 

Holland 9.08 

Italy &95 

Spam SJ8^ 

Portugal 7.16 

Germany , 6.60 

Austria « 6.32 

Denmark 6.26 

Canada 6.00 

Belgium 6.71 

United States 6.65 

TENNESSEE. 

Area 46,600 square miles. 

First State constitution adopted February 6, 1796. Application made 
to Congress for admission as a State, April 8, 1796. By Act of Congress 
admitted as a State June 1, 1796. 

Legislature composed of 25 Senators, 75 BepresentaUves. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 7, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 189K. 

Senator Isham G. Habbis, (dbh.) term expires Mar. 8, 1885. 

Senator Wm. P. Bate, (dem.) term OKpires Mar. 3, 1899. 

CONORESSIONAIi DISTRICT. 

1st. Population, 183,541. Vote 1892: Dem., 1S4»7; Rep., 17,880. 

2nd. Population, 196,682. Vote 1892 : Demr, 7,876 ; Rep., 18,952. 

3rd. Population, 199,972. Vote 1892 : Dem., 16,984 ; Rep., 16,035. 

4th. Population, 159,940. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,010; Rep., 11,225. 

5th. Population, 153,773. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,709; Rep., ; Pop., 

8,062. 

6th. Population, 196,097. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,695; Rep., ^ ; [Ind., 

9,002. 

7th. Population, 153,846. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,013; Rep., ; |Pop,. 

8,480. _ 

8th. Population, 161,820. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,038; Rep., 12,920. 

9th. Population, 174,729. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,334; Rep., ; Ind., 

14,384. 

:il0th^ Population, 186,918. Vote 1892: Dem., 12,164; Rep., '; y. A., 
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Mr. Clereland's Intervention, instead of 
beings to prevent eroelty and the excesses of 
▼lolenoe and crlmef was In behalf of the Messa- 
lina of the Paolfle* a woman whose horrid, 
blood-thirsty oharaeter, broogrht into the fierce 
lilfht of pnblieityt has sho^uced the civilised 
world. Hon. B. B. Hitt, Illinois. 



TEXAS. 

Area, 274,866 square miles. 

First State constitution formed Aug. 27, 1845. By Joint resolution of 
Gongrress, admitted as a State Deo. 29, 1845. 

Legislature oomi>osed of 81 Senators, 03 Bepresentatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 8, 1805. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1894. 

Senator Riohard Cokb, (dbm.) term expires Mar. 8, 180$. 

Senator Roger Q. Mii^ls, (dem.) term expires Mar. 8, 1890. 

CONORSSSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 102,827. Vote 1802 : Dem., ; Rep., b 

2nd. Population, 210,238. Vote 1802: Dem., 19,854; Rep., 1,506. 

3rd. Population, 183,188. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,385; Rep., ; Pop., 

14,177. 

4th. Population, 170,001. Vote 1802: Dem., 16,521 ; Rep., 4,700. 

5th. Population, 100,477. Vote 1802 : Dem., 24,083 ; Rep., 4,563. 

6th. Population, 210,007. Vote 1802: Dem., 20,018; Rep., ; Pop., 

17,078. 

7th. Population, 182^94. Vote 1802: Dem., 19,718; Rep., 15,403. 

8th. Population, 174,0^ Vote 1802: Dem., 17,907; Rep., 2,000. 

0th. Population, 175,140. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,763; Rep., ; Pop., 

12,384. 

10th. Population, 166,668. Vote 1802 : Dem., 18,017 ; Rep., 0,452. 

11th. Population, 180,058. Vote 1802 : Dem., 15^247 ; Rep.,8,055. 

12th. Population, 186,088. Vote 1892 : Dem., 18,030 ; Rep., 7,290. 

18th. Population, 190,080. Vote 1892: Dem.,21,921; Rep., 1,629. 

TIMBER, See Lomben 

TIMBER PRODUCTS, NOT MANUFACTURED AT MILL, 1890. 

Establishments. 1,606 

Capital $61, 541, 086 

Employes 46,142 

Wages til. 858, 608 

Materials ^ U, 006, 678 

Products 34, 289, 807 

Wages per capita 1248.05 

TIN ORE. 

The McKinleybill placed tin ore, cassiterite or black 
oxide of tin, and tin in bars, blocks, pigs or grain, or granulated, on the 
free list till July 1, 1893. After that they were to pay a duty of 4 cents a 
pound. But if the product of the mines of the United States should not 
insomeyearbeibre July 1,1895, exceed 5,000 tons of cassiterite, and bar, 
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Vo «tLltiTate peace, and maintain com- 
merce and naTigation in all their laTvfnl enter- 
prises, to foster our fisheries, as nurseries of 
navigation and for the nurture of man, and to 
protect the manufactures adapted to our cir- 
cumstances—these are the landmarks by which 
■we are to guide ourselves. —Andrew Jackson* 



TIN OKK. (Contlnaed.) 

block and pig tin, then the President must issue a proclamation announc> 
ing the fact ; and, after July 1, 1895, all imported cassiterite, bar, 
block and pig tin shall be admitted free of duty. The effect of this pro- 
vision was to develop the resources of the tin mines at Temescal, CaL, at 
Hai-ney Peak, S. Dak., and at several points in Virginia. Tin was also 
discovered near San Antonio, Texas. An analysis of the ore showed 
that it yielded a larger percentage of tin than the ore from Wales, Aus-' 
tralia, or the Straits Settlements in the Malay Peninsula. 

TIN PLATE AND THE TARIFF. 

TIN-PLATE OUTPUT IN AMERICA. 

Special Agent Ayer, of the Treasury Department, detailed in connec- 
tion with the tin-plate industry, reports to Secretary Carlisle that during 
the quarter ended March 31, last, thirty-six firms produced 38,260,411 
pounds of tin and terne plate proper, against 27,510,441 pounds by thirty- 
nine firms for the corresponding quarter in the previous year. Of the tin 
plate 72 per cent, of it was rolled- in the United States. All classes of tin 
and terne plate produced aggregated 40,423,300 pounds, of whi<;h 30,070,- 
701 pounds were black plate produced in the United States. Of the thir- 
ty-six firms making formal returns nineteen used American plate wholly, 
three foreign plate wholly, and fourteen firms used both. 

TIN-PLATE, WHAT THERE IS IN IT. 

Already many large plants have been completed, and we are producing 
a superior tin plate at Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
places, and others will soon go up if the duty is not changed. The largest 
mines of tin in the world have been found in the Dakotas, California, 
Texas and Virginia ; so that it is morally certain that in the near future 
we shall be able to produce at home the full supply of tin and tin-plate 
that we need, and which now amounts to over $30,000,000 in value annu- 
ally. 

When this is accomplished, it will atford a business that will annually 
pay to American labor not less than $23,000,000 ; it will require from iron- 
ore miners not less than 1,000,000 tons of iron ore more than they now pro- 
duce ; from limestone quarries 300,000 tons more of limestone ; from coal 
mines and coke ovens 2,000,000 tons more of coal and coke ; from blast 
ftimaoes 400,000 tons more of pig iron ; from lead mines and smelting fur- 
naces 5,600,000 pounds more of lead ; from slaughter and packing houses 
13,000,000 pounds more of tallow and oil: from chemical factories 40,000,000 
pounds more of sulphuric acid; from lumber yards 12,000,000 feet more of 
lumber ; and will give constant work to at least 85,000 persons. Indeed, 
it is already in large part l\ilfilled, and unless the tariff on tin-plate is 
greatly rvduoed the industry in this country will be a phenomenal sacceaa, 
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The Constltatlon isf tb« United States, m» 
construed by Waslilnston, Jeiferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Bucnanan,Clay, Webster, Ben- 
ton, and many otber lllustrioas statesmen, some 
of tnem founders of tbe Democratic party, ex- 
pressly autttorlzes protection to our industeies. 
Hon. T. M. Mabon, Pennsyl-vania. 



TINPI.ATB. (Continued.) 

TIN PI^TK, COST AND WAGES. 

Mr. F. G. Niedringhaiis, of St. Louis, said : 

" The duty was raised under the so-called McKinley bill tl.20 per box. 

" Now, on this 1^1.20 per box the English manufacturer reduced his price 
50 cents a box, leaving the balance to be paid by the American consumer. 
But, however, it must be stated that the Avcight per box has been gradu- 
ally reduced by the English manufacturer to about 90 pounds per box, 
and the American manufacturer (speaking now for my own company) 
furnishes 108 pounds per box, so that really, when you consider that, the 
price has hardly been advanced to the American ccmsumer. 

" The prices we pay for labor are 150 per cent, advance on the English 
price. The duty imposed is perhaps 70 per cent. Labor gets all of that 
duty imposed and 70 per cent, in addition, or, in other words, the labor 
gets the benefit of all the duty and the natural advantages which we pos- 
sess in America. If we liad labor at English prices with our natural re- 
sources we can not only hold our own, but we will beat them in their own 
market. 

" Now, if duty on tin plate is reduced to the former duty before the last 
act it will reduce labor wages one-third. If it is put on the free list it will 
put it to less than one-half. 

TOBACCO, 1890. 

Establishments $11,643 

Capital 96,004,763 

Employes 1,86,927 

Wages. 54,792,006 

Materials « 92,304,317 

Product 211,746,023 

Wages per capita, $403.09. 

Amount imported in 1893, $12,588,407; duty collected 1898, $14,831,9881 
average ad valorem duty under old law, 117.82 per cent. ; average ad 
valorem under new law, 106.95 per cent. 

TOKEN. COIN. 

A piece of metal having the general appearance of a coin and practi- 
cally serving the same purpose. It is usually worth much less than the 
- current rate at which it is exchanged. Silver tokens for 5 shillings were 
issued by the Bank of England in 1811, and were known as '* bank 
tokens." The India rupee is sometimes called token coin. 

TRADE, (See Balance of Trade.) 

TRANSPORTATION, kaii^ways. 

The latest available statistics give the total railway mileage of the 
world in 1890 as 371,877 miles ; of the United States, 166,706 miles ; of the 
United States in 1893, 170,607 miles. 
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TBAMgPOBTATIOir. (OoBtlBUd.) 

In 1867 the running cost per mile of railroads was 26JS2 cents ; in 1886 it 
was 18.98 ; this was the result of improved machinery and management. 
At the first date engineers and firemen reoeiTed 4JSL cents per mile of ran ; 
at the last date 5.G2 cents per mile. And this redaction of cost of mileage 
and increase of wages has gone on since then. In 1802 fhe Goyemment 
assisted the Central Flaoiflc, when a 9100 bond of fhe United States* at 6 
per cent, interest, would Iray one ton of iron rails. Now a 9100 bond at 4 
per cent will buy four tons of steel rails. 

Railway deyelopment In the United States has been a leading Ikctor 
in the development of the oeuntry, espeeially the country west of the 
Mississippi riyer. The cost of transportation Ibr freights per ton has 
been reduced ftom 2.8 cfents per mile in 1808 to about 87 one-hundredths 
of a cent at present Theeifectof this has been to eq:uaUae prices in all 
parts of the country, practically bringing the dty market to the dcx>r 
of the country producer. 

No greater mistake was eyer made than that of supiMsing that rail- 
ways haye ^increased the cost of transportation. Neither trayel nor 
fteijhtage cost one tenth as much as they did before the deyelopment 
ftfthe system. What steam-boats haye done on the rlyers, and steam- 
ships on the ocean, steam -carriages haye done for transportation by land. 
Poor's Railway Manual gives the following foots for the year 1802 : 
Number of miles operated ............................. 170,007 

Capital and ftmded debt. 910,268,169,012 

Gross earnings. 1,101,867,099 

Earnings from freight ^ 816,710,769 

Earnings from passengers. 298,666,^6 

Net earnings 862^817,415 

Dividends paid 81,686311 

Average cost i>er mile 62,063 

Passengers carried per mile 18,607,844,000 

Passengers actually carried 675.770,000 

Average receipts per mile, passengers 2.14 cents. 

Tons of freight carried 749,882,000 

Tons of i^ieht carried one mile .....*. 84,448,197,000 

Number of locomotives 85,281 

Number of passenger cars.. 24,881 

Number of mail and baggage cars. 7,900 

Number of freight cars a 1,168,849 

TRANSPORTATION, vbssixs, stbam akd sah. 

The transportation fleet of the United States at the beginning of 1890, 
with the exception of craft used on canals, numbered 26,5^ steamers, 
sailing vessels, and unrigged craft, with gross tonnage of 7,688,676 tons of 
the estimated commercial value of $215,009,296. 

During the preceding year the flight movement of the whole operating 
American mercantile fleet amounted to 172,110,423 tons of all commodi- 
ties. The number of persons of aU classes employed to make up the 
ordinary or complementary crews of all operating vessels of the United 
States, exclusive of pleasure craft, on the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico numbered 106,436, and the total amomit paid out in wages 
amounted to $86,867,806. 
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In order to arnard as far as possible against 
the valne of goods being underrated In ^e In- 
voices, it would be eligible to lay specific duties 
on all suob articles now paying duties ad valo- 
rem as may be susceptible of tbat alteration. 

'Albert Gallatin. 



TRANSPORTATION, a wastb of force. 

All unneoessary transportation is a waste of energy, and our develop- 
ment ought to tend in the direction of reducing it to the minimum. 

Transportation only consumes ; it does not create. It is a tax on every 
article carried, and should be avoided as far as possible, and the forces 
now going into its wasteful service released for more profitable and pro- 
ductive labor, or at least not increased unnecessarily. This can only be 
done by encouraging the buUding up of home markets. The first step is 
to relieve our people from dependence upon the foreign market. Every 
bushel of wheat consumed here is a bushel less added to the foreign sur- 
plus, and every acre of land taken from wheat-growing and applied to 
other purposes means so much less *wheat for an already overloaded 
foreign market. We largely create the grain prices in Liverpool by the 
quantities we send there. 

TRANSPORTATION, cost for wheat. 

The cost of transportation of a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New 
York in 1868 was, by lake and canal, 22.29 cents ; by rail it was 42.6 cents. 
In 1893, it was by water 6.83. cents, and by rail, 14.70 cents. 

Wheat bears transportation better than any other cereal, having the 
greatest value proportioned to its weight; and still, at present prices, 
wheat 300 miles or more west or northwest of Chicago pays one bushel 
out of every four to transportation companies between the place of its 
production and Liverpool. Every fourth bushel is given away for the 
transportation of the other three. A considerable part of the price re- 
ceived for the other three bushels is paid for carrying back such articles 
as the farmer needs. 

/ In seven years our exi>orts of wheat from this country decreased over 
92,000,000 bushels and the value of the exports fell off over |117,000,000. In 
other words, the farmers of the United Stales received |117,000,000 less for 
the wheat exported in 1886 than for the export of 1879. This was a loss of 
over 61 per cent, in the amount of wheat exported, and of over 70 per cent, 
in the value of the exports. The export value of a bushel of wheat in 1881 
was over fl.24 and in 1886 it was only 87 cents. During this time there 
has been no exi>ort duty in this country or import duty in England on 
wheat. Absolute free trade has existed between these two countries so 
far as grain is concerned, and the resultant facts are apparent to every 
one. It was simply a case of an overstocked market, and of the cost of 
transportation. 

TRIPOLI 

In Tripoli the standard is silver; the monetary unit is flM 
mahbub of 20 piasters ; the value in United States coin is tO.66.8. 
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It was tlie V DemcMmtle midoiitj 
Mfooled" with illver in 1878. 

^HoB. Jos. H« Walker, 



TRUSTS. 

A ** Troat,'' as the term is now used with referenoe to biudiieai 
alMn, meana that two or more persons, companies, or oorporattona, in 
Older to stop competition, reduce the cost of management and production, 
and maintain prices, agree to put their property and business into the 
hands of *' trustees " for their common benefit. Tiiese trustees apportion 
to eaoh one a ratio of business or profits proportioned to interest, exercis- 
ing a general management of their Joint affairs. Thus, the whisky trust 
is a oombination of distilleries to regulate the production and price of 
spirits ; and the sugar trust a like combination of sugar refineries. These 
trusts have of late been greatly multiplied and control a large percentage 
of the business of the country. 

Trusts are not an American invention, and are not due to any system 
of tariff^ protective or ft-ee trade. They came to us fix)m Europe, and are 
most extensive and potent in England, and are in fact but an extention 
of the modem tendency to association and incorporation. How far they 
are lawful, and compatible with the interest of the people, are grave 
questions. Those who form them claim that they are of public utility as 
well as of private interest ; that their large combination of capital, unity 
of management, and reduction of operating expenses, enable them to 
reduce cost of production to the minimum ; and that in consequence the 
public get the benefit of the lowest price compatible with fair profits. 

On the other band, it is asserted that such combinations create monop- 
olies, tend to an increase of prices to the injury of the public, and make 
them dangerous agencies in politics, by dominating political parties and 
legislative bodies. 

During the debates on the tariff in the present Congress, there was much 
bandying back and forth of charges of creating and fostering trusts by 
one or the other political party. Much of this was, of oourse, mere asser- 
tion, unsupported by facts. The only tangible results brought out were 
these: 

(1). As to the Sugar Trust: From the first tariff act of July 4, 1789, to 
the McKinley act of Oct. 1, 1890, a hundred years, imported sugar was 
always subject to a duty. As the combine, called the Sugar Trust, was 
formed about 1888, it is absurd to attribute its origin to the tariff. At the 
time of the passage of this last act this combine embraced but few of the 
refineries, and its capital was only from ^,000,000 to $10,000,000; it was 
not, therefore, thought to be dangerous, and did not exercise any influ- 
ence on legislation. But since then it has been extended to embrace 
nearly or quite all the refineries of the country, has increased its capital 
to $75,000,000, and exercised a controlling influence in the passage of the 
new tariff act. 

It was clearly brought out that this trust was in alliance with the Dem- 
ocratic party, contributed largely to the ftinds of that party in the last 
presidential campaign, and was therefore a potent factor in the election 
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Ten to 80 per cent, advanees in wases since 
1880. The skilled laborer has secured the high- 
est rate of earnings ever known in this or any 
country, and he can also buy more for a dollar. 
—Edward Atkinson* 



TRUSTS. (Continued.) 

of Mr. Cleveland and a Democratic Congress. It was demonstrated that 
a Democratic Congress would not, could not, and did not pass a tariff bill 
without providing for the trust. The Bounty provision of the McKinley 
law put $13,000,000 into the purses of the sugar producers of the country, 
doubled the sugar product of Louisiana, greatly extended the sorghum 
and beet-sugar industry in other States, and gave promise of largely in- 
creasing the domestic supply. The Wilson-Gorman act put at once, on 
the existing supply of sugar, $18,000,000 into the purses of the sugar trust, 
with a large annual profit for the future. Whatever therefore may be 
said as to the McKinley act furnishing the opportunity for the extension 
of this trust, the fact remains that it has bought, and now dictates legis- 
lation to the Democratic party. 

2. As to the whisky trust : That this is a Democratic institution, con- 
tributes largely to Democratic campaign ftinds, and dictates Democratic 
legislation in all that effects the trade, is hardly denied. The Wilson- 
Gorman act is a veritable bonanza to this trust. In extending the bonded 
period from three to eight years, increasing the tax from 90 cents to $1.10 
a gallon, and increasing the allowance for wastago while in bond, many 
millions of dollars are put at once into its purse. Thus, between the 
time it became certain the increase of tax would be made, and the date of 
the taking effect of the law, the trust withdrew from bond all tho 
whisky it could carry for a year, paying the 90 cents ; it then advanced 
the price to purchasers because of the 20 cents additional tax. If this 
withdrawal amounted to 60,000,000 gallons, the immediate gain was $10,- 
000,000. This is not quite so much as was given to the sugar trust, but it 
was a very fair return for their campaign contributions. Besides, in this 
act, and in public declarations, the Democratic party announces its pur- 
pose to perpetuate the internal revenue system. So the whisky trust 
has a promise of perpetual profits, which could not be given the sugar 
trust. 

So, then, the case stands thus : Whatever effect Republican policy 
may have had in creating trusts, it remains that the Democratic party 
was combined with them for their profit and perpetuity. 



Press on 1 a million panper foreheads bend in misery's dust ; 
God's cliaiupioiiH of the ipolden truth still eat the mouldy cmst ; 
This daumini; curiw of tyrants must not kill the nation's heart; 
The spirit In a million slaves doth pant on fire to start. 
And strive to mend the world, and walk in Freedom's march sublime. 
While myriads sink heartbroken, and the land o'erswarms with crime. 
•* Oh God ! " they err* ** we die, we die, and see no earnest won I " 
Brothers, Join hand and heait, and in the work press on I 
—Gerald Massey (English workingman). 



TRUSTS, A DEMOCRATIO INSTITUTION. 

But if a trust has been fostered and encouraged by the Republican 
party, why is it that the Democracy, with its mi^Jority in Congress, has 
not brought forward some proposition to crush them ? 

When you come to talk about trusts, you must remember the greatest 
and most iniquitous trusts to-day are Democratic trusts. Take the 
Standard Oil Company ; it is a Democratic trust It has representatives 
high up near the Democratic throne. Take the sugar trust in America 
to-day, and it is a Democratic trust. Take the iron trust, and it is a 
Democratic trust. 

And there is the whisky trust, wliich is also a Democratic trust That 
trust, which is so dear to the Democratic heart, has its inspiration, its 
motive i>ower direct Arom the Democratic party. 

TRUSTS ARE OF DEMOCRATIC ORIGIN. 

There was no such thing as a " trust'' connected with imports or any 
article touched by the tarifif during the whole twenty-four years in which 
the Bepublicans were in power. The Peoria Journal says : 

** The Democratic party found the country free from " trusts" with but 
one exception— the Standard Oil Company. During the last three years 
[1885-'88j we have heard more about the combinations of capital against 
labor than ever before. We have the sugar trust, the zinc trust, the envelop 
trust, and the Lord only knows how many more trusts have sprung into 
existence during the last two or three years, and that, too, upon articles 
that are protected by a heavy tariflf. One of these, the sugar trust, will 
cost the people of these United States $60,000,000 annually, and it is openly 
espoused and fostered by both Houses of Congress." 

The undeniable facts stated as to the growth of trusts under Demo- 
cratic rule is coupled with an assertion in regard to Congress which is 
novel. Our laws must protect us against home trusts ; our tariff against 
foreign trusts. 

TURKEY. 

In Turkey the standard is gold ; the monetary unit is the piaster ; the 
value in United States coin is |0.04.4 ; the coins are gold : 25, 60, 100, 250, 
and 500 piasters. The ratio of gold to silver is one of gold to 16.01 of lim- 
ited tender silvp". 
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That, as enforced Idleness Is the ni<»st 
odious and cruel of all taxation, and the right 
of defense against it, in an opportunity to earn 
one's daily bread by self-respecting^, honest toil, 
is an inalienable right and fundamental to all 
other rights. 

—Hon* Jm. H. Walker, Massachusetts. 
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UNIT OF VALUE, thb boulab ob unit-did it iNciiUDB both 

SHiVEB AND GOIJ>r 

It is olaimed by some writers that the nnit of value did not attach ex- 
elasiyely to either gold or sUver dollars in the first«ooinage act. 

It is generally conceded that the silver dollar of STli grains of pure sil- 
ver was the unit of value fixed by section 9 of the act of April 2, 1792, 
which reads as follows : 

** Dollars or units— each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as 
the same is now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one 
grains, and four-sixteenths parts of a grain of pure, or four hundred and 
sixteen grains of standard silver." 

This language remained in the statute until February 12, 1873. The 
act of March 3, 1849, provided for a gold dollar. The amount of gold was 
not specified— it was to be conformable to, in all respects, the standard for 
gold coins. This dollar was to be a dollar or Unit^ but the unit value re- 
mained with the silver coin dollar as before. 

The 14th section of the act of February 12, 1873, contained the following 
language: ''That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dol- 
lar piece, which, at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths 
jp:rain8, shall be the unit of value." 



Under the«« hlgflier duties American labor 

employed In these mills has earned more money 

and had more constant occupation than it had 

before the higher duties went into operation. 

-^Senator Matthew S. Quay* PennsylTania. 



VALUE. UNIT or tai<us not this mbasube of vaiajie. 

The measore of value does not reside in a single thing. No such thing 
can be made ; it cannot be created by law. The whole volume of money 
in circulation measures value. Value is a ratio, a relation, not a piece of 
metal. 

The general belief exists that the unit of value is the measure of value, 
therefore, as the gold dollar is the unit of value, the gold dollar is the 
measure of value. If this measure be true, volume has nothing to do 
with measure. If gold should become more plentiful than silver, and 
with open mints all over the world, the volume should increase until 
gold for use in the arts had depreciated one-fourth its present value : 
would the measure of value be the same ? Or the inverse of this state- 
ment ; if gold should become scarce and the commercial price three or 
four times above the present, would the measure of value change? It 
is argued that the gold dollar is the measure of value, because it is this 
dollar for which all other legal tender dollars may be exchanged, but all 
other legal tender dollars will exchange for just as much of other things 
as the gold dollar. Therefore, the relcUion of exchange is the measure 
which is found in the whole volume of money in circulation. 

VENEZUELA. 

In Venezuela the standard is gold and silver ; the monetary unit is the 
bolivar ; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3 ; the coins are gold : 5, 
10, 20, 60, and 100 bolivars ; silver: 5 bolivars. The ratio of gold to silver 
is one of gold to 15} of silver. 

VERMONT. 

Area, 10,212 square miles. 

First State constitution formed Dec. 24, 1777, Application made to Con- 
gress for admission as a State Feb. 9, 1791. By act of Congress, approved 
Feb. 18, 1791, admitted as a State Mar. 4, 1791. 

Legislature composed of 30 Senators, 240 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Oct 8, 1894. 

State elections, biennially, first Tuesday in Sept, 1894. 

Senatob Justin S. MoBBiiiL, (bep.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 

Senator Bedfiisld Pbootob, (bicp.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

OONGBBSSIONAI* BISTBICTS. 

Ist Population, 169,940. Vote 1892 : Dem., 9,396 ; Bep., 19,429. 
2nd. Population, 162,482. Vote 1892 : Dem., 8,649 ; Bep., 18,568. 
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This ooantrj has advanced and proisrrosAed 
to Ito present enviable position among: tlie 
nations of the earth because of the American 
dootrine of protection. —Thomas Jefferson. 



VIRGINIA. 

Area 88,362 sqaare miles. 

Charter granted by James I, April 10, 1606, for the territory between the 
M* and 45® north latitude, which was to be managed by two distinct 
councils : the London Company all South of 41^, and the Plymouth com- 
pany all North thereof— new charters granted May 23, 1609, and March 12, 
1612— first State constitutiou formed June 12, 1776— ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Juno 25, 1788. 

Legislature composed of 40 Senators, 100 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Dec. 4, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 1885. 

Senator John W. Daniel (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Eppa Hunton (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1895. 
CONGBESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 187,010. Vote 1892; Dem., 14,524; Rep., ; Pop., 

10,645. 

2nd. Population, 145,536. Vote 1892: Dem., 171431 ; Rep., 12,414. 

3rd. Population, 172,081. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,595; Rep., ; Pop., 

10,488. 

4th. Population, 159,508. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,330; Rep., ; Pop., 

7,432. 

5th. Population, 161,577. Vote 1892: Dem., 14,112; Rep., 12,066. 

6th. Population, 184,493. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,255; Rep., ; Pop., 

13,849. 

7th. Population, 165,197. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,558; Rep., ; Pop., 

10,147. 

8th. Population, 147,968. Vote 1892: Dem-, 17,124; Rep., ; Pop., 

10,066. 

9th. Population, 187,467. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,431 ; Rep., 12,680 

10th. Population,165,ld8. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,778; Rep., ; Pop., 

14,986. 
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WAGES. 



WAGES OF FARM LABOR. (See Faim Labor.) 

WAGES, TBOB DOIXAB UEIT OTKB. 

Out of our 70,000,000 of population, 20,000,000 are wage earners. If they 
should receive the oompensatlon of fl P^^ ^Yt the money thus eamedl 
would add to the daily oiroulation of our ooun^ 120,000,000. If, by rea> 
son of protective legislation, they should receive t2 per day, then we have 
140,000,000 in circulation instead of $20,000,000, and a like ratio of increase 
in wages will increase the amount of money placed daily in circulation,. 
Ibr money is the basis upon which all wealth ia accumulated. The mar- 
gin of each day's business is the possibility of gain. The greater the vol- 
ume the greater the possibility of a margin. Truly, Wendell Pliillip» 
uttered something worthy of more than passing notice when he said " It- 
is the dollar left on Saturday evening, after all the bills are paid, that 
means education, independence, self respect, manhood. It increases the 
value of every acre near by, fills the town with dwellings, opens public 
libraries and crowds them, dots the continent with cities and cobwebs it 
with railways. The one remaining dollar insures pro^^ss and guaran. 
teea millions to its owner." 

WAGES IN POTTERIES, KrrEv s H or fkeb trabb on. 

Abundant evidence was before the Ck>mmittee on Finance, showing 
that reduced wages must Ibllow reduced protection, thus: 

Mr. Henry Brunt» of Baltimore, Md., engaged in pottery manufactur- 
ing, said: 

*' I have been engaged in the pottery business for about thirty-five 
years, most of the time in England. Since I became a man I have spent 
ten years of my life in the pottery industry in England under tree trade. 
I have spent twelve yean in the pottery industry in America under pro- 
tection ; so that 1 think I am in a position to speak somewhat of the ben- 
efits, or otherwise, under tree trade or protection. 

** I have had experience as a workingman in England in the pottery 
industry. I have been engaged as a manager in England, and as such I 
have had to pay wages and engage men. I have had an experience as a 
workingman in the pottery industry in America, and I have been a man- 
ager, and am now a manager ; so tliat whatever I say in connection with 
it will be drawn firom my own personal knowledge, and not collected 
from books. 

**I come here to ask you gentlemen to maintain the present rate of duty 
on pottery, and I do so for several reasons. One of the reasons— which 
you have heard many times before— is because if the duty is reduced, tfato 
burden will fall on the workingman." 
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There Is no permanent place in American pol- 
itics for a party- chat iMMes its claims for popular 
support on the failures and disappointnients of the 
people— Senator Nelson W. Aldrioli» Bhode Island. 



WAOBS. (Contiiiaed,) 

Mr, Fred Walker, a potter, of Trenton, N. J., said : 

** We ask that the present duty be maintained, chiefly from, the fact 
that if a reduction should take place it would a£fect the wages of the 
operatives in this country. We have never received as much wages at 
any time as we do at present. 

*' We believe as workingmen, that seeing as we receive over 60 per cent, 
difference in wages between the man paid in England, France, and Ger- 
many in several branches of our industry, that we ought to be satisfied 
as wage earners." 

On behalf of the floor, encaustic, vitrifled, and enamel tile manufac- 
turers, he said : 

" Our principle reason for not being able to compete with foreign manu- 
fiicturers is the difference paid for wages, the rates in many instances 
being less than one-third of those paid in tliis country.'' 

WAGES9 THEIR PUBOHASING POWEB. 

In a speech on the silver question Senator Mills (Democratic free- 
trader), of Texas, gave these facts: 

" Mr. President, the wages of labor in this country and all over the 
world for a hundred years have been tending upward. They are higher 
to-day than they have been at any time in the past, and the wage earner, 
in whatever occupation employed, is deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion of a standard of values as flxed and immovable as it is possible to 
make it. A few years ago our friends on the other side of the Chamber 
directed the Conmiittee on Finance to make an investigation and report 
to this body the movement of wages and prices for a number of years. 
They took the year 1860 as a basis and compared it and other years with 
1890. They intended to use these figures in their tariff battle of 1892. 
They intended to show that wages had been rising and prices had been 
filing, and the credit was due to a protective tariff. 

" When that time comes I will discuss with them the conclusions to be 
drawn from these faets. It is enough here to state the facts. Taking 1860 
as the basis and calling it 100, the rate of wages increased to 1864 to 125.6 
or 25.6 per cent., and to 1890 to 160.7 per cent, or 60.7 per cent. Iniseo and 
1890 there was a gold standard, and in 1864 a depreciated paper standard. 
Wages went up in four years 25.6 per cent., but the money the laborer 
earned was only the instrument which enabled him^to procure the neces- 
saries of life, and while it went up the ladder a few rounds, the necessaries 
of life that his wages had to buy to sustain himself, his wife and children, 
had ascended the rounds of the ladder till they were lost in the clouds. 
The annual average wages of laborers in manufactories in 1860 was (288.96. 
The average monthly wages was (24.08, in gold. In 1864 it was 26.6 higher, 
or $30.24 in paper, and in 1890 it was 60.7 per cent, higher than in 1860, and 
was $38.69 in gold. Now taking the official prices given by the Bureau 
of Statistics i^nd the Finance Committee, the result is shown by the fol- 
lowing table :" 
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The oliject w# Mek Is dooUe ; one to —cur e 
rerenae for the •npport of the OoTemment bj 
datles on Imported goods, and next, eren m 
renter objeet, to dlTomlfy nnd to protect onr 
iomestlo Industries, to glTe employment to onr 
own eovntrymen, to prevent the hnrah nnd nn- 
Jnst eompetttion between Bnpropenn labor nod 
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Amerftenn labor. 



—Senator John 



WAGES. (OonttaiiMd.) 

Purckasing power of wages of labor. 



Articles. 



Si^andard sheetiiifi:, p. yd 
Standard drilling, p. yd. 
Bleached shirting, p. yd. 
Standard prints, p. yd.... 

Print cloth, p. yd 

Cat nails, p. lb 

Refined sugar, p. lb 

N. Orleans, molasses, p. 

Rio coffee, p. lb 

Tea, per pound. 

Ticking, per yard 

Matches, per grosfl 

Denims, per yard 



1860. 



Monthly 
wages,ia£06. 



Price 
I>er 
unit of 
quan- 
tity. 



Cents. 

a73# 

a 92 

15.60 

9.60 

5.44 

3.13 

10.00 

53.00 

13.00 

66.00 

17.00 

48.00 

15.00 



Quan- 
tity. 



275 
270 
165 
253 
442 
769 
240 

45 
185 

37 
141 

50 
160 



1864. 



Monthly 
wages, $30.24. 



Price 
per 
unit of 
quan- 
tity. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Cents. 
62.07 
63.02 
48.35 
33.25 
23.42 
7.85 
30.00 

150.00 
88.00 

130.00 
70.00 

100.00 
88.00 



58 

57 

62 

90 

129 

385 

101 

20 

84 

23 

43 

30 

34 



1890. 



MontiWy 
wages, $38.69. 



Price 

per 
unit of 
quan- 
tity. 



Cents. 

6.8:5 

6.41 

10.64 

6.00 

2.95 

1.86 

4.00 

40.00 

18.50 

2o. 10 

12. (K) 

37.00 

11.00 



Quan- 
tity. 



566 
602 
363 
645 
1,311 
2,077 
859 
128 
209 
154 
322 
KM 



Notice that the annual average of wages for 1890 is $464.28, as against 
$288.96 in 1860, and $362.88 in 1864 

WASHINGTON. 

Area, 69,180 square miles. 

Admitted as a State Nov. 11, 1889. 

Legislature composed of 84 Senators, 77 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, January 14^ 1895. 

State elections, biennially, Nov. 8, 1896. 

SXNATOB Watson 0. SonnOt (bbp.) term expires March 8, 1807. 

Sbnatob (Vacant.) 
CONGBES8IONAI. DISTRI0T8. 

At large. Population, . Vote 1802 : Bem., {§7^ . Rep., 86,468. 

At large. Population, . Vote 1892: Dem., {U^. B«P-f 8Ba7«, 
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The laws that we make must either dignify 
and exalt labor, or they must debase and level It 
to where caste for two thousand years has at- 
tempted to GODsisn It* 

—Hon. John A. Caldwell, Ohio. 



WEALTH, 



NEW ENGLAND NO LONGER LEADS IN ACCU- 
MULATED WEALTH. 



THE GREAT WEST SHOWN BY THE EI.EVENTH CENSUS TO HAVE 
SURPASSED THE OKEAT MANUFACTURING STATES IN THE AC- 
CUMULATION OF T]kN YEARS. 

The increase of wealth from 1880 to 1890 in the States has caused much 
comment Free Traders and Calamity Howlers have held up the East- 
em manufacturing States as awful examples of greed and robbery, while 
the poverty of the West has been cited in such piteous and heart-rending 
stories of wrong and oppression that common justice demands that the 
people shall be informed at once of the fraud these deceivers of the peo- 
ple are trying to have them believe. 

The following table from the Census Bulletin on Wealth, No. 379, is- 
sued March 19, 1894, is made the basis of calculation. 

The increased wealth of the Nation is ^1,395,091,197, or ^1,039 per capita. 
Twenty-eight out of tlie fifty States and Territories exceed the average in- 
crease per capita. Of these only five are Eastern States, namely, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island ; 
these five having only an average gain of $1,287 per capita, while the five 
Wes^m States of California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana and Nevada have 
an average of $3,542 per capita. 

The only States which have lost in the past ten years are Eastern 
States, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Kansas, which the Populists have pauperized on every possible occa- 
sion, saved and accumulated more wealth in the ten years preceding 
1890 than did Massachusetts. Nebraska exceeded Pennsylvania in her 
accumnlations, while Miimesota, Michigan and Wisconsin all and each 
passed New Jersey in the race for wealth. 

Where do you find the "Robber Baron," the "Giant Robber," the "For- 
tress of greed and gain"? No longer in manufacturing New England. 
Pennsylvania gives place to Texas in the total sum of her savings, and 
New York, with twenty-two thousand millions of increased wealth, 
has not as much to divide to each person as those in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where a ihotory is not known. 
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Ajrriciiltwre, the creat iMUile Indastrj, suffered 
_ jn ClereUnd's «to^k>n m from a homr froat in . 
Jane. -Hon. Philip 8. Poet, Illlnoie. 



WBAXTS. (Contlnned.) 
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WBASJtn. (Continued.) 



The maln-spriiKff of our mt>ifress la high. 
-WondeU PhiUips. 
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The MeKlBl«7 met, I bellere, wm tbe moet 
oarefnlly fiwmed. etpeelaUy In Its ope mtl v 



olAuses and Its claMuleation of dntlesy of any 
bill ever passed by the Congress of the United 
States In respect to tariff dnlles. 



—Senator John Sherman, Ohio. 



WEALTH FROM WASTE. 

One aspect of the value of proteotion in building up home manufao- 
tures, rather than buying them in foreign countries at a cheaper rate, is 
seldom sufficiently considered. A removal of the duties on coal, iron 
ore, and wool is advocated in order to supply manufacturers with cheaper 
" raw material." But is it considered what enters into the production of 
this raw material? The consumption of air, water, grass, and herbage, 
which enters into the production of a sheep and its wool, could not be 
exported or otherwise uitilized, and converting this otherwise waste into 
wealth ia no small consideration. 

And so, a country which packs its meat before shipment abroad, not 
only saves the loss of life which would take place on the way, and the 
cost of transportation to the bulky and more perishable material, but 
converts into use salt, sawdust, wood, ice, etc., which would otherwise 
not be utilized ; and also the hair, bones, blood, etc., wliich are converted 
into c>tl»er forms of wealth. Paper making gives value to rags, straw, 
wood, cornstalks, water, etc. And so different manufactures employ 
bark, sumack berries, clay, sand, and scores of other things which were 
otherwise waste. So, also, barren land, rocky hills, and other waste 
spaces are utilized. Besides the consumption of fuel, ores, and forests 
which might be exported at a loss, the use of what is otherwise incapa- 
ble of removal and utility, is the point here kept in view. It is safe to 
say that inore waste is thus converted into wealth in the United States 
than the value of all our imported goods. Shall we utilize this waste or 
not is a serious question for the free trader. 

WEST VIRGINU. 

Area, 23,000 square miles. 

Convention met November 24, 1861— Constitution ratified May 3, 1862— 
the reorganized State of Virginia gave consent to separation. May 13, 
1862— Act of Congress to admit as a State, under certain conditions, ap- 
proved December 31, 1862— by proclamation of the President, April 20, 
1863, admitted as a State, June 20, 1863. 

Ijegislature composed of 25 Senators, 65 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 9, 1895. 

State elections, biennially, second Tuesday in Oct., 1896. 

Senator Chables F. Faulkner (dbm.) term expires Mar. 3, 1899. 

Senator Johnson N. Camden (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1896» 

CONGRESSIONAI. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 177,840. Vote 1892 : Dem., 19,314 ; Rep., 19,108. 
2nd. Population, 187,305. Vote 1892: Dem., 21,807; Rep., 20,760. 
3rd. Population, 202,289. Vote 1892 : Dem., 22,690 ; Rep., 20,760. 
4th. Population, 195,360. Vote 1892 : Dem., 22,066 ; Rep., 19,924.; 
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If the Constitution does forbid such legis- 
lation, then, SirSf the time has come to make 
a new one. 

—Hon* Thad. HI. Mahon, Pennsylvania. 



WISCONSIN. 

Area, 53,9Si4 square miles. 
Application made to Congress for an enabling act, March 20, 1845— en- 
abling act approved August 6, 1846— first State constitution formed, De- 
cember 16, 1846— Act of Congress providing for admission, wlien consti- 
tution is approved by the people, approved .March 3, 1847— Constitution 
rejected ; amended February 1, 1848 ; ratified March 6, 1848— by Act ol 
Congress admitted as a State, May 29, 1848. 

Legislature oomi>osed of 33 Senators, 100 Representatives. Meets bien- 
nially, Jan. 9, 1805. 
State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monda^n Nov., 1894. 
Senator Wm. F. Vilas, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1897. 
Senator John L. Mitchell, (dem.) term expires Mar. 3, 1809. 
CONGRESSIONAL. DISTRICTS. 

1st. Population, 163,900. Vote 1892: Dem., 10,449; Rep., 20,2:32. 
2nd. Population, 166,342. Vote 1892 : Dem., 21,303 ; Rep., 15,003. 
3rd. Population, 173,572. Vote 1892: Dem., 16,419; Rep., 10,5(X>. 
4th. Population, 181,000. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,567; Rep., 12,125. 
6th. Population, 167,000. Vote 1892: Dem., 17,829; Rep., 15,960. 
6th. Population, 187,001. Vote 1892: Dem., 20,2123; Rep., 17,847. 
7th. Population, 160,331. Vote 1892: Dem., 13,071 ; Rep., 15,344. 
8th. Population, 179,408. Vote 1892: Dem., 18,194; Rep., 15,107. 
9th. Population, 104,777. Vote 1892 : Dem., 19,597 ; Rep., 16,21M. 
10th. Population, 179,846. Vote 1892 : Dem., 13,004 ; Rep., 17,074. 

WOOL. CENTER OF ONE OF BATTUE. 

It has been assumed that the woolen manufacturers of the East and the 
Republican protectionists of the East are now or have been at some time 
in favor of free wool. We wish to make as strong and as absolute a denial 
of that statement with all of its implications as it is possible for us to 
make. 

"* There is not a woolen manufacturer in this country in fu vor of free wool 
who is a Republican or a protectionist. They recognize in common with 
all other protectionists that this policy is a national one ; that if it is ap- 
plicable to the manufacturers of wool, it is also applicable to the producers 
of wool ; that if it is a good rule to apply to the manufacturer it is an 
equally good rule to apply to the farmer, to the agriculturist. They un- 
derstand perfectly that while wool is their raw material, it is the farmer*s 
finished product, into which there has entered as large a percentage of 
labor cost as in the manufactured goods. 

This attack is made on the wool-growing industry, not avowedly for 
the purpose of destroying wool-growing in this country, but to destroy 
the protective policy in the United States. Democrats believe that the 
producers of wool, the agriculturists of the West, if this duty shall bo 
removed, will cease to be protectionists and cease to vote the Republican 



Starrlnff famllled clntcbinff for the last morsel 
of fcMMl, cannot be lolled Into forsetfulnesstrf pres- 
ent misery by the announcement of lower adTa* 
lorcms on the necessities of life. 

—Hon. Julios G. Unrrows, Michigan. 



WOOIo (CoBtinoed.) 

tioket That is the plain purpose of this proposition to place wool upon 

the free list 

Democrats believe that this duty upon wool is the keystone of the pro- 
tective arch, and if that is removed the whole system will ultimat^y 
crumble and fall. 

It is true that in this particular instance, with the duty removed, the 
industry will be destroyed, the sheep will be killed ; it will not linger in 
a semi-starving condition, but it will actually go out of existence. The 
theory is that the fi&rmer whose flocks shall be destroyed will all at onoe 
become the flrien4 of the destroyer ; that his gratitude to the men who 
have slaughtered his flocks and destroyed his income will be sufficient 
to make him their political friend and aid their retention in power. But 
the intelligent farmers of the West, who are so vitally interested in this 
particular question, will understand it thoroughly and fully ; and the 
result in Oregon, in Montana, in Wyoming, and in all the great wool-pro- 
ducing States, will be a sufficient answer to this fallacious argument. 
WOOL9 EXTEIiT OFDESTBUCTION PBOPOSED. 

By placing the wool schedule on the tree list, as proposed in the bill, 
there will be a reduction in the revenues of over $8,000,000, and by placing 
lumber and manufactures of lumber upon the free list, there will be a 
further reduction of revenue of $1,500,000 or 12,000,000, making about |10- 
000,000 of loss of revenue caused by placing wool and lumber and manu- 
factures of lumber upon the free list These two articles represent two 
great industries in this country. 

Do our Democratic friends know the magnitude of the wool-growing 
industry which they propose to destroy? There are 700,000 woolgrowers 
in the United States— 700,000 people whose principal industry is that of 
growing wool. There are probably 160,000 more who are owners of small 
flocks of sheep in the United States. This industry employs, besides the 
owners of flocks, at least a half million laborers, representing, with those, 
who are dependent upon them, 2,500,000 people dependent upon the wages 
paid to laborers in this industry. There are 700,000 farms, averaging 160 
acres each, devoted to this industry ; and the mountainous regions in the 
greatWestand the vast plains of the great West, which are not suitable 
for other kinds of agriculture, which are not suitable for cultivation, aro 
utilized in this great industry and made valuable. These 700,000 farms of 
160 acres each comprise 112,000,000 acres of land that will be made value- 
less by placing wool on the free list and destroying this great industry. 

A statement from Hon. W. W. Baker editor of the North Pacific Rural 
Spirit, shows that in Oregon, Utah, Washington, Idaho, and Western 
Montana there were 6,710,746 sheep, which were worth in 1892, prior to the 
Presidential election, |13,421,492, and which are worth to-day no more 
than 16,710,746, showing a falling off in the value, caused by this threat 



DoeA any member of this House remember 
any time when the auction bell and the sherlf f fs 
voice have been heard so much as within the last 
twelve months( 1894)? 

—Hon. Henry M. Baker, New Hampshire. 



WOOIm (Continued.) 

to put wool upon the free list, of $6,710,746. Estimatmfir the number of 
sheep in the United States at 45,000,000— but that is too small, the number 
should be stated at 47,000,000— the sheep in the United States were worth in 
1892, $90,000,000, and those sheep are now worth $45,000,000, a loss of $45,000,- 
000 in the value of sheep. The wool yield was worth in 1892, $47,250,000, 
and is now worth $23,625,000. The loss in wool, therefore, is $23,625,000, 
and the total loss on both sheep and wool is $68,625,000, and that is not an 
overstatement of the case. 

WOOL, COST OF PRODUCING. 

A communication from Hon. Charles Hilton, an extensive wool grower 
of Eastern Oregon, states the effects of placing wool on the free list in 
Oregon as follows : 

The Dalles, Oregon, December 6, 1893. 

** I have been engaged in the business for eighteen years and have run • 
from ten to twelve thousand head. I have made it a point each year for a 
period of thirty days to accurately ascertain the actual cost of all my 
sheep camps in the way of supplies, and you can accept the following 
figures as trustworthy, since they are an average from all these records. 

COST OF KUNNING 2,000 SHFFP ONK YFAB. 

Herder, at $35 per month $420.00 

Board, at $15 per month 180.00 

Camp tender to help move and furnish camp 200.00 

Salt, 2 tons, at $30 60.00 

Hay, 60 tons, at $8 400.00 

Extra help during lambing season 100.00 

Extra help during winter feeding season 60.00 

Shearing 2,000 sheep, at 7 cents per head 140.00 

Board of shearers 30.00 

Extra help sacking wool, etc 25.00 

60 wool sacks, at 40 cents 20,00 

Feeding horses used to supply camp, etc 180.00 

Shoeing horses used to supply camp, etc 36.00 

Furnishing camp— tents blankets, rope, etc 30.00 

Hauling 16,000 pounds wool to railroad, at i ots... 120.00 

Cost of 16,000 pounds wool, as per above 1,991.00 

16,000 pounds wool, at 6 cents $960.00 

700 lambs, being increase, $1.25 875,00 

1,835.00 

Net loss on above basis 156.00 

'* The only possible reduction that can be made in the cost of running 
a band of sheep is in wages— as the plow has driven the stock so far back 
into the hills that the cost of feed is greater, as there is so little land that 
will produce, and freight to and from the railroad figures largely in salt 
and other supplies, in shipping wool, (my ranch is 80 miles south of 
Arlington). 



The flrinff on Fort Svmter united tlie Vqr 
ntates In defence of the Union. The l^assnce of 
bill in anything like its present tomk wtu & 
unite theuA In the protection of thetrlndiif^ 

—Senator W. D. Washburn, MlnnMoi 



WOOI«. (ContinQed.) 

" Thus you will see that at 6 cento per poimd for wooli wfai^ te liie 
highest price we can expect with free wool for the class of wool rused 
here, calculating the weight of each fleece at 8 pounds, which is about the 
average, and the increase at 35 per cent, (which is all an ordinary band 
of stock sheep will produce, as we have to carry the male until 2 years 
old and past before they are suitable for market and can not breed the 
ewes until 2 years old) the owner would be about fSBOO loser on the year'a 
work. Tills, leaving out of consideration all the taxes, interest on eapi^ 
tal invested, and wear and tear to camp accoutrements, which is consid- 
erable. 

" For the last four or five years I have averaged 15 cento per poond Ibr 
my wool and 1^.75 for my mutton sheep. The latter cannot now be sold 
for more than $1.50 (at the ranch), and our wool is now being sold in Bos- 
ton for 10 cents. The cost of freight, including insurance and conunkh 
sions, amounts to about 4 cento a pound. 

" There is one thing which you may not have had brought to your no- 
tice, and that is, that destruction of the sheep industry means the aban- 
donment of thousands of acres of land which now fUmish good sheep 
pasture in Eastern Oregon. 

" The only vegetation which now existo is weeds and the small sheep 
grass which will support nothing but sheep, and upon which they will 
thrive ; take away the sheep and this is waste land and can never be any- 
thing else. 

** It would be impossible for us to continue the business under free wool ; 
we would have to quit breeding and dispose of our sheep for mutton as 
they become of suitable age. 

" When the industry is destroyed in the United Stotos, I apprehend, 
the foreigner will raise the price of wool probably to more than we h&vjo 
received under protection ; but we will have no sheep, and it takes a long 
time to stock up a range, as sheep do not increase very rapidly.*' 

WOOL, INCRKASE AND D£CRISAS£ OF SHEEP. 

The number of sheep increased from 1880 to 1884, from 44,500,000 to 62,* 
000,000. It decreased under the operation of the act of 1883 from 50,500»tl00 
to 44,000,000. It increased again under the McKinley act from 1860 to 189S 
from 44,000,000 to 47,000,000. This year the number of sheep, owing to th« 
fear only of free wool, has been reduced 2,000,000, and the value of those 
sheep has been reduced nearly $30,000,000. These tacto are taken Arom the 
official statement furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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; totllM opttortaBUT ffo bywlthemt 
, thU KspvbUo we ean not afford, if 

Ihla r«pnblle shall endure, to adopt a 

wklob willjweultin punperisiny and de^ 

the sreat labarlaff population of our conn- 

" 'lajk. GnUom, IUinoi«. 



JanuAry 1— 


Sheep. 


^Kumber. 


Value. 


jgj^ 


37, 724, 279 
40,863,000 
31,851,000 
31, 679, 300 
33, OOS, 400: 
33,928,200 
33, 783, 600 
35,936,800 
35,804,200 
35,740,5aa 
88,123,800 
40, 765, 900 

43, 576, 899 
45, 016, 224 
49, 237, 291 
50,626,626 
50,360,243 
48, 322, 331 

44, 759, 314 

43, 544, 755 

42, 599, 079 

44, 336, 072 

43, 431, 136 
44,938,365 
47, 273, 553 

45, 048, 017 


.182, 139, 979 
93, 364, 433 
74, 035, 837 
88» 771, 19T 
97,922,360 
88, 690, 569 


Wh -; " 


Ig^ * * 


ISaL ' 


isS*!* "!.»!!'"** ! ****|||*"'***"""' "i* * ii ',!'»! 


iS/w, 


94, 320, 652 
93, 666, 318 


jSSl^ 


1877 * * *' 


80,892,683 


K78.' 


80, 603, 062 
79, 023, 984 
90, 230, 537 
104, 070, 759 
106, 695, 954 
124, 365, 835 


1^^^ * ,^ 1 **" 


i88i!!!!!"!!!!n!!!!"!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


1882. ^ 

188S. 


1884 


119, 902, 706 

107, 960, 650 

92, 443, 867 

89, 872, 839 

89, 279, 926 


1885. 

1886. 


1887 


1886m. 


188^. 


90,640,369 


1890... 


100, 659, 761 


1801 


108, 397, 447 


1892. 


116, 121, 290 


1898... A 


125, 909, 264 


18M. 


89, 186, 110 







WQQLy nxcjBSSiTT worn fbotection-freight charges. 

To^daj W0 have 45/)00,000of sheep in the United States, 27,500,000 of 
which and over 60 per cent, of all are locate^ west of the Mississippi 
River. The freight on the wool from these sheep from the ranch to the 
£astem markets varies from two to three cents per pound, while the 
freight on wool ftom London is only one-fourth of a cent per pound. 
How can the American woolgrower pay from 800 to 1,200 per cent more 
Ireif ht than his foreign competitor, when the freight alone under such 
unequal competition would of itself bar the American woolgrower from 
his own market? Thus, with the removal of protection, the difference in 
freight alone would be so heavily against the American woolgrower that 
he would be oompelled to go out of the business. 



Now, to say that firotectioli . does l»oriar 
oreas« wdge^ is to say that bosy faotofie»<lo^not 
inerease wagfin ; that Ug^hted f nmaceft do tiot 
Increaso wagiMi ; that opon mine* do not'lnr 
ereaso waives ; that manuf actarliigr cities do not 
Inerease waives ; that haTingr the market close 
to the Cann and the farm close to the work- 
CJiop does not increase waives. 

—Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Mass. 



WOOL, TEXAS AND OHIO. 

According to a statement in 1893 the number of sheep in Texas was 
4,3d4,551, and the value of their wool was |6,ft24,445. In Ohio we li^e 
about the same number, 4,378,725 sheep, but the value of the Ohio she^ 
is 113,900,263, or more than twice as much as the Texas sheep. 

The native-bred sheep of Texas can be kept in the same manner as in 
Australia, although the land in Texas is now constantly being limited l^y 
the smaller ownership of tracts in the western part of that State ; but 
still they can raise sheep more cheaply than elsewhere in the United 
States. Probably Texas is the only part of our country where the indus- 
try might survive, with wool duty free, although some of the most emi- 
nent men of Texas maintain that their wool industry will be entirely de- 
stroyed under the operation of free wool. 

WOOLEN INDUSTRY VERSUS WfflSKY TRUST. DEnocnAts 

UEGISULTE AGAIKST THIS FACTOBY AND UPHOLD THE DIS- 
TIIXEBY. 

Census bulletin No. 880 calls attention to the fact that 440 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of distilled spirits, with a capital of |31,OO0,- 
176, and turning out a product of 104,197,869, employ but 5,343 persons, at 
wages 12*814,889 ; while 1,454 establishments are engaged in the woolen 
and worsted manufactures, with a capita} of 1199,075,056, turn out a proil- 
uct of $212,772,629, employ 122,944 at wages of 1132,977,104. The woolen 
business has seven times tlie capital, twenty-five times the laborers, and 
pays fifty times the wages. But the Wilson bill proposes to reduce the 
tariff on the woolen schedule three-fifths, which will comp^k reduction 
of wages, or a closing up of the factories ; and to inci^ase the' 'tax* on 
spirits for the benefit of the whisky trust. Verily, great is I>iamocratic 
love for the " honest toilers." 



The lint nec9«sfhi7 oharacterlstic of any na- 
tion 1b* that it mast possess the power to main- 
tain And protect itself as asaiust the world. And 
the llrtt law of any SepublTcan nation is, that it 
■must have the power to protect its people in their 
rights te life* liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
—Senator S. M. Culloiu, Illinois. 



WOOLEN GOODS9 COST OF A SUIT OF CIX>TH£S. 

Ab analysis of the cost of the different items in comparison with the 
retail selling price is shown by the foUowinfir table : 
"A • • -'.'Percentage cf cost of items to the retail selling price. 

Percent- 
age of re- 
tail price. 



Cloth.... : 

Trimmaigs...a..: .». 

Labor .* , 

Expense , 

Expense of distribution : 

Wholesale clothiers ^. 23 

Retail clothiers 4. 00 

Retail price 




86.9 
0.4 

20.5 
2.0 



31.2 



100 



The suit of clothes to which this statement has reference is a ready- 
made suit manufactured from American cloth, weighing about 20 ounces 
per running yard. In making it 3 1-6 yards, or 4 pounds, of cloth are used. 
It cost the manufacturer $13.77 when manufactured in wholesale quanti- 
ties, and sells at retail for $20. It is an all-wool suit of clothes, without 
an ounce of shoddy or cotton in it. The percentage of the cost of the cloth 
to the total cost of the suit is only 36.9 per cent. 

The difference in the cost of the cloth, by reason of the wool duty, at 33 
cents, a pound for the combed wool, if the whole duty were added to the 
cost, would be $1.28. But with a margin of $6.23 between cost and retail 
price i^t is safe to say that home competition would prevent adding a cent 
to tUe consumer on that account. 



Woolen manufactures. 



1890. 



1880. 



Number of establishments .... 

Capital employed 

Average number of employ Cs 

Total wages paid 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of materials 

Value of product 



2,849 

$296, 494, 481 

219, 132 

$76, 660, 742 

19, 529, 288 

202, 815, 842 

337, 768, 524 



2,689 

$159, 091, 869 

161, 557 

$47, 389, 087 



164, 371, 551 
267, 252, 913 
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I^oluwse «p«m this AdmlBtotrslloB tluU It 



oommltted a wrowm and a erinA -whmm H Mat Ito 

Inffly draumd that itsvreader to a Imt'^ 
Quoon, Uoa. Henry U. JoIuuob, la 



WTOMING. 

Area, 97,800 aquare inilaB. 
Admitted as a State July 11, IWa 

iMgUHAtaTe composed of 16 Swialow, 38 ITn|itmiiint«ii^M. 3fMlB Usii* 
nlally, January 8, 1895. 
State elections, biennially, Tuesday after first Monday in Vaiw^ IflM. 
Senator Joseph M. Gabet, (rep.) term exiiirMlIar. % J8BL 
Senator. Vacant. 
< CONOBB88IONAI. DI8TRIOT. 

At large. Population, 60,705. Vote 1892 : Dem., 8,855 ; Rep., 8,SU« 

9» 



REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 



OFFICERS. 

JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, Chairman 
LEWIS D. APSLEY. Vice- Chairman. 
SCHUYLER S. OLDS, Secretary. 
THOMAS H, McKEE, Asst, Secretary, 
WILLIAM B. THOMPSON, Treamrer, 

EXECUTIVK COMMITTFF. 

• 

CHARLES F. MANDERSON, Nebraska, 
(GEORGE C. PERKINS, Ca/i/orma. 
JOHN A. T. HULL, Iowa. 
ROBERT R. HITT, Illinois. 
WARREN B. HOOKER, New York. 
WILLIS SWEET, Idaho. 
THOINIAS SETTLE, North Carolina. 

KEFUBI.ICAN CONGBFSSIONAIi COMMITTEE. 



California W. W. Bowers. 

Colorado Edward O. Wolcott. 

Connecticut Chas. A. Russell. 

Delaware Anthony Higgins. 

Idaho Willis Sweet. 

Illinois Robert R. Hitt. 

Indiana H. U. Johnson. 

Iowa John A. T. Hull. 

Kansas Charles Curtis. 

Kentucky Silas Adams. 

Maine Chas. A. Boutelle. 

Massachusetts..Lewis D. Apsley. 

. Michigan James McMillan. 

Minnesota Loren Fletcher. 

Missouri Richard Bartholdt. 

Montana Thomas C. Power. 

Nebraska Chasu F, Manderson. 



N. Hauipsli ire... Henry M. Baker. 

New Jersey N. 0. Loudenslagor. 

New York Warren B. Hooker. 

North Carolina. Thomas Settle. 
North Dakota... M. N. Johnson. 

Ohio Chas. H. Grosvenor. 

Oregon W. R. Ellis. 

Pennsylvania ...John E. Reyburn. 
Rhode Island ...Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Dakota ...R. F. Pettigrew. 

Tennessee A. A. Taylor. 

Vermont H. H. Powers. 

Washington John L. Wilson. 

Wisconsin !J. W. Babcock. 

Wyoming J.M.Carey. 

Oklahoma D. T. Flynn. 



^ 



